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Edited by EDGAR SNOW. 8/6 net. 

Ready In October 


This fs probably the most vivid description 
In English of modern Chinese life. It is the 
book from which are taken the two Chinese 
storles popes in this Issue of Life and 
Letters. Part | contains seven stories by Lu 
Hsiin, who has been called ‘China's 
Chekhov.”’ Part Il contains seventeen storles 
by other writers. Biographical notes intro- 
duce each writer and there Is a long preface 
on Lu Hsiin. A highly Important essay on 
the Modern Chinese Literary Movement, 
by Nym Wales, and a unique Bibliography 
1 Edge Street of present-day Chinese Literature are 


printed as Appendices. 
Church Street 


: HARRAP 
Kensington, W.8. 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.I 
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Five Poems by 


MARIANNE MOORE 


“THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION”: 


“It is as an imagist, with a vivid, fabulous sense of the animal world that Miss Moore 
excites our attention... Elegance, wit and a curious erudition make the thing 
observed more vivid and at the same time more formal ... Miss Moore’s style com- 
bines in a very individual manner the subtleties both of prose and of verse and to quote 
a line or two or even several stanzas would be to destroy its remarkable flavour.”’ 


“THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT”: 


(after quoting) 


“Certainly she has ‘the curious hand’ which, as she writes, is required to ‘explain 
grace’. 


Edition limited to 120 copies, 100 for sale at 42/-. The book is illustrated with 8 drawings 


by George Plank and has been printed at the Curwen Press in Bembo T; hand- 
paper, bound in full paper boards lithographed in black and peacock blue. hi abt a 


The Brendin Publishing Company, 26 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr RUKEYSER, who was born in 1913, is author of the well-received 
Theory of Flight, a first selection of verse published in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. We took occasion of her visiting England to enrol her as contributor 
mu are happy to be introducing in December several of her newest poems to our 
readers. 


ERNST TOLLER, a previous contributor to Life and Letters, will henceforth 
write regularly for us, and in the next issue we hope to publish a scene of Denis 
Johnston’s adaptation of his new play. His publications in England include Seven 
Plays, Masses and Men (play), The Blind Goddess, I Was a German and Letters 
from Prison (reviewed in our last issue). 


ERICH GOTTGETREU was born in Chemnitz, Germany, in 1903, and educated 
at the Reform-Gymnasium in Chemnitz and the University of Berlin. He was an 
editor in Germany (Socialdemokratischer Pressedienst, Berlin, etc.) and travelled 
throughout Europe and the Near East as newspaper correspondent. He now lives 
in Palestine and is Correspondent for Bourse Egyptienne of Cairo. He is author of 
Haben Sie gelesen, dass...? (Berlin, 1929), and Das Land der Séhne—Palistina 
nahegertickt (Vienna, 1934). 


HUMPHREY HARE, who contributed Rimbaud in Abyssinia to our Spring 
number, shortly afterwards wrote “ The recent publication of Mme. Verlaine’s 
Mémoires has demanded a reconsideration of the Verlaine-Rimbaud relationship. 
In France Francois Pordi has attempted something of this nature. In England 
nothing has appeared since this important new information came to light.” We 
therefore commissioned this article, for which the author’s authorities include, 
in addition to the above mentioned work, Souvenirs Familiers by Ernest Delahaye 
and Marcel Coulon’s La Vie de Rimbaud. Humphrey Hare, born in 1909, states that 
“the responsibility for my education rests with Eton, a Bengal jute mill and 
Oxford.” 


HENRI MICHAUX will be familiar to readers through his many books (Qui 
Je Fus, Ecuador, Un Barbare en Asie, La Nuit Remue, etc., etc.) and his work in 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and Mesures, of which last he is a director. He chose 
these sketches for his first appearance in a review in the English language. Space 
and previous commitments did not allow us to print them before the publication of 
Voyage en Grande Garabagne, but it will be found that these, the originals, differ 
slightly from the versions in the book. The author is also completing an Aflas of 
Grande Garabagne and is preparing two books of poems for the press. 


WILLARD PRICE is Canadian-born, lives in Japan and is this autumn publish- 
ing, in England and America, a book on Japanese administration in the South Seas. 
His article, The Island of Yap, in our spring number, was based on four months’ 
research in the Micronesian South Seas. During that time he was securing data and 
photographs concerning native customs for the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D.C. His work will be familiar to readers of Asia, The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, New York Herald-Tribune, Harper's Magazine in America, and 
The Fortnightly, The Cornhill, etc., etc., in England. This article, Schooled to Rule, 
was written especially for us. 
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SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME 


for 


Paralysed and Seriously Disabled 
Soldiers 


Gifford House, Worthing. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


THE GOVERNORS earnestly beg for more 
regular Subscribers, also for Legacies, to 
carry on this valuable work. There is NO 
ENDOWMENT FUND and £6,000 per 
annum has to be raised. 


At the end of last year more than 100 seriously 

disabled wounded men had benefited from a 
month’s holiday, thereby also giving their wives 
a much needed rest. We want to benefit 200 
and more this year. 


A report will be sent on application to the CHAIRMAN 


SIGHT AND SOUND 


IRIS BARRY— 


TECHNICAL SECTION 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


BOOKSELLERS 
BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE, 4 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.| 


SUMMER 1936 
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FOR NEWS & VIEWS 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM 
LIBRARY 


R. E. ROPER— 


COMMENTARIES 


Vv. SOLEV— 


ABSOLUTE MUSIC 


ALISTAIR COOKE & A. VESSELO— 


FILM REVIEWS 


OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


SPERO INDUSTRIES 


27, Beauchamp Place, S.W.3 


WORK OF THE DISABLED 
70% Ex-Service Men 


- ORIGINAL 


Toys, Games, 
Children’s Furniture, etc. 


HAND-MADE 
Gloves, Leather Goods, 
Writing Table Sets, etc. 


Every article of the highest stand- 
ard and yet at popular prices. 


“HELP THESE MEN TO 
HELP THEMSELVES” 
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J. R. de la H. MARETT retired from the Navy and engaged in farming and 
breeding Jersey cattle before taking up the study of anthropology at Oxford. There 
he developed the theory that most crises of human, as well as of animal, evolution 
have entailed a reaction to a mineral, or to some other qualitative, food-deficiency. 
In his book Race, Sex and Environment (Hutchinson, 1936), nutrition is considered 
in its bearing upon the origin and validity of the form, as well as on the behaviour, 
of humanity in its various racial forms. 


HESKETH PEARSON is the author of several biographies, including The Smith 
of Smiths (Sydney Smith), The Fool of Love (William Hazlitt) and Labby (Henry 
Labouchére). He is also, this autumn, issuing with Hamish Hamilton a volume of 
selected letters of Anna Seward, which have never been reprinted since their first 
appearance in 1810 and 1811. The book will appear under the same title as this 


article, The Swan of Lichfield. 


THOMAS MANN has previously contributed to Life and Letters To-Day the 
story Little Lizzy (printed in the summer issue). We are proud to print this lecture 
delivered in Vienna by the Nobel Prizewinner of 1929, in honour of Professor 
Freud’s eightieth birthday on May 6th. It is translated by Herr Mann’s authorised 
translator, Mrs. H. T. Lowe-Porter. 


HORACE GREGORY wrote in our last September number on the work of 
other American poets. He now honours us with the first section of a longer poem 
still incomplete. We are particularly glad to be able to print the work of a poet who, 
unlike so many of the English, is as much concerned with rhythm as with pictorial 
image. His publications include Chelsea Rooming House, No Retreat, Chorus for 
Survival (poetry), and The Pilgrim of the Apocalypse. He contributes to Poetry, 
Direction and many other American reviews and this May edited for Poetry a special 
“ Social Poets ” number. 


RUTH LECHLITNER writes : ‘“‘ Some of my poems and critical articles have 
appeared in American magazines such as The New Republic, The Nation, New 
Masses, Poetry, Direction, etc. But this is the first time I have ventured to submit 
to an English periodical.” She lives in New York. 


R. F. F. SUMMERS is twenty-four. He was at Exeter College, Oxford, 1930-33 
and is at present a master in a preparatory school in Gloucestershire. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL, born 1911, is a well-known contributor to The 
Criterion, New English Weekly, etc. His books include A Study in Excessive 
Normality (1934), First Poems (1935), and Apology for Dancing (1936), which last 
is reviewed in this issue. He describes himself as “‘ of proletarian origin, which is 
why I dislike the proletarian racket,” but is at present completing a novel “* working 
class (presumably) in setting.” He started his “ productive career by writing music, 
not words ”’ as readers of A pology for Dancing will gather, from his understanding of 
music in that book. 


M WALES has sent from Peking this article, which in fuller form will sub- 
sequently appear as part of the introduction to Edgar Snow’s collection of Chinese 
short stories, Living China, to be published this autumn by Harrap. 
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CADEMY 


Organiser: ELSIE COHEN 


PRESENTS 
GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL 


FILMS 


@ 
165 OXFORD ST ~~ 
GER. 2981 
AUTUMN PROGRAMME INCLUDES : 
“DE KRIBBEBITER” (U)—The First Dutch Comedy 
“SYLVIA & IHR CHAUFFEUR ”(U)—A Gay Viennese Romance 
“SINGENDE JUGEND” (U)—A Story of the Famous Vienna 


Choirboys 
” FREDLOS “—A Finnish Epic 
“LES YEUX NOIRS”—With Simone Simon and Harry Baur 


Notices of New Presentations will be sent 


Free on receipt of Name and Address 
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PA CHIN is one of the modern Chinese writers represented in Living China, 
a selection of tales to be published this autumn by Harrap, under the editorship of 
Edgar Snow. He is described as being “ of Revolutionary Romantic strain, sym- 
pathetic with the Left.” 


CHANG TIEN-YI is also a Chinese Left writer. This story will be included in 
Edgar Snow’s collection of “ tales of living China.” He has previously appeared in 
New Writing, the bi-yearly edited by John Lehmann (Bodley Head). 


ALASTAIR STEWART, who was born in 1908, is an artist. The Fort is his first 
story and Life and Letters To-Day the first journal to publish his work. 


IGNAZIO SILONE sends us, in The Investiture, a section from his new novel, 
Bread and Wine, just translated by Eric Mosbacher. We have seen the manuscript 
and eagerly await its publication by Methuen this autumn. The author’s story Letitia 
was printed in our winter issue last year. Silone was then described as “‘ a native of 
the Abruzzi mountain-district ; but engaged in anti-fascist activities, he has for 
some time lived in Switzerland.” Previous books include Mr. Aristotle (Robert 
McBride, New York) and Fontamara (Methuen). The latter has been successfully 
dramatised in New York. 


ERIC MOSBACHER, who has reviewed regularly for us, will also be familiar to 
our readers as translator, with GWENDA DAVID, of the work of IGNAZIO 
SILONE. 


ADJA YUNKERS is without nationality. He describes himself as having been 
“born in a suburb of Europe; Riga; 1900.” After leaving the Russian army in 
1918, he travelled round the world, and now lives in Stockholm where his main 
occupations are painting and films. 


J. M. HARVEY, who until last year was secretary to the Film Society, has titled 
the Academy films (Episode, Maskerade, Reka, Le Dernier Milliardaire, Quatorze 
Juillet, Lac aux Dames, The Brothers Karamazov, etc., etc.). 
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NEITHER THE WORLD WAR 
nor the world crises which followed 
it have checked the growth of British 
Insurance and the capital apprecia- 
tion of British Insurance shares. 
The Economist Index shows that an 
investment of {£1,000 in 1913, 
spread over the ordinary shares of 
twenty - four leading Insurance 
companies, had appreciated by 
30th June, 1936, to £4,965, a 
capital gain of £3,965. In addition, 
the investor would have received 
regular and increasing dividends 
throughout the whole period. Over 
the past ten years the average 
return to the investor in dividends 
received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares of the com- 
panies included in the Trust of 
Insurance Shares is equivalent to 
a yield of more than I1% per 
annum, free of income tax. 


a 


TRI ST 
INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An investment, free from personal 
liability in respect of uncalled 
capital, in thirty-one British In- 
surance companies. Insurance 
Units may be bought and sold 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Price of Units, 10th August, 23s. 9d. 


TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL * LONDON * E£,C.3. MAN. HSE. 5467 


For ‘ull particulars apply to above address for 
Trust of Insurance Shares Booklet. 
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SOCIETY 


A journal appearing three 
times a year and showing 
the interdependence of the 


forms of human progress. 
EDITED BY PRYNS HOPKINS, M.A., P4.D. 


CONTENTS OF 
OCTOBER — JANUARY 
NUMBER 


Psychology and Superstition 
By ROGER MONEY-KYRLE 


Geographic Factors in the Spread of 


Civilisation By C. B. FAWCETT 
(University College, London) 


Economics and Science 


By STANLEY R. B. POOLE 
(King’s College, London) 


Some Cultural Consequences of Birth 


Control By PRYNS HOPKINS 
(University College, London) 


The Effect of Social FE orms on Social 


Sciences By J. D. BERNAL 
(Cambridge) 


Teaching of Discussion as Preparation 
for Rational Thinking 


By T. H. PEAR 
(Manchester) 


Subscription price 10s. for six issues, 


single copies 2s. 
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BUSH HOUSE, KINGSWAY 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Lire anp Letters To.pay 


Vol. 15. No. 5. Autumn, 1936 


EDITORIAL 


YEAR ago we expressed our intention of being non-political 

in these pages and we still feel that our concern is less with 

the opinions of writers than with the work those inform. But a 

year ago is a year ago, and it would be useless to maintain now 

that Spain’s civil war is none of our business. It is everyone’s business. 

We hope that we speak for our readers as well as for our authors when 

we say that we consider it impossible to go to press without paying tribute 

to the courage of the Spanish people fighting in support of their govern- 
ment. 

As we write, news comes of the crashing of armed Italian planes bound 
for Morocco. Further events between now and September it would be 
rash to foretell and comment on what has already occurred is gratuitous. 
But one fact has emerged that is, in so much as it concerns writing, 
specifically our business, and that is the attitude of certain sections of 
the English, no less than of the French, press towards the rebellion. It 
was to be expected that certain papers would treat the loyalty of the Spanish 
people to the government they had elected as impertinent. It was equally 
to be expected that readers of those Pelee would lack the imagination to 
see that what didn’t happen at Malta might or might not at Gibraltar. 
But it must have surprised a good many others to see how skilful, if 
unsubtle, emotional distortion of meaning should imply that the loyalists, 
not the Loyola-ists, were really the rebels (a word which The Times 
ceased to use). Se 

There were plenty of stories of boys of seventeen shooting fascists in 
“cold blood”; not so many that explained their presence in the loyal 
forces by the fact that the army, recruited to fight for its country, was in 
revolt. Fascists firing from cathedrals, nuns leaving their charges were 
not featured so heavily as “‘ nuns stripped by Reds ” and churches des- 
troyed. For facts which were not given prominence, we refer readers to 
a letter by Stephen Levy, a conservative, in the August Ist issue of our 
parént paper, The New Statesman, and to the article which we owe to 
the spirit of a young American poet that we are able to print in this 
number. Whatever may have happened by the time these words appear, 
the Spanish civil war began as a military revolt against the government 


and the people. 
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It has shown us that people fighting fascism tooth and nail. It has also 
shown us what might be expected of the press if the problem were to arise 
here, and this, we feel, leads us with relevance to the second Congress of 
the International Association of Writers in Defence of Culture, which 
was held in London in June. André Gide was prevented from arriving, 
owing to the death of Gorki (to whom, and to Chesterton, Toller and Ellis 
Roberts did honour). But speeches were made by André Malraux, Julien 
Benda, Alec Brown, Gustav Regler, Ilya Ehrenbourg and Mulk Raj 
Anand among others, while Rebecca West was frequently on her feet. 
Many items were discussed, of which those that chiefly interested us, 
as a quarterly, were three. The first was the problem many emigré writers, 
used to writing in the language of their own country, now have in finding 
publishers in another ; it is proposed that translations of their books 
should be undertaken in all countries represented in the Association. The 
second was a continuation of this—that, in order to make for greater 
understanding between peoples, books of members of the Association 
should also be translated simultaneously into seven languages. The third, 
which was the most important, was the project of a new encyclopedia, 
that would gather together the scattered knowledge of our time and set 
up in the twentieth century ‘‘ a common front of knowledge such as was 
reached in the eighteenth.” In Gerald Heard’s words “ art and science 
are now the private hunting ground of specialists who will not permit 
anyone on their own ground and will not come out on to a ground which 
is open to all. Only by writers, thinkers and researchers using their power 
of generalisation will we be able to get a common corpus of knowledge.” 

André Malraux, the presiding genius of the scheme, to whom we talked 
in his hotel, outlined the idea. There would be a History of Culture and 
a History of Science. On each subject there would be two divisions, 
knowledge before 1914 and knowledge after. Taking as an example 
the subject of fifteenth century art in any one country, he suggested that 
first would be given the conditions under which the artist worked ; second- 
ly, facts on the people who ordered the work, such as the church or nobility ; 
then, of the people who made use of the work of art; and fourthly, the 
way in which the artist considered he himself was related to it. Fifth and 
sixth were to be social problems and problems of the specific forms the 
artist was using at that time and place. The seventh, biography of the 
artist and analysis of his work and eighth, its value. Each volume would 
run to about three hundred pages and cover one country of Europe. The 
volumes of all the countries would form a History of Culture in Europe 
in the fifteenth century. 

Malraux stated that publishers in France, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. were 
willing to co-operate and that twelve countries were taking part—France 
U.S.A., Holland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, U.S.S.R., and the emigré Germans and Italians, 
Each of these will have a National Committee, responsible for its own 
volume, which will be translated in all the other countries. It will be 
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noticed that England is not yet in. It is true that the English section only 
heard of the project a month before the Congress. But it was admitted 
that the first reaction was against the idea and judging from the behaviour 
of some of the English—which drew from a Scottish member a prayer 
of thanks that she was not English—it did not seem likely that they would 
be very useful. The English committee included Virginia Woolf, Aldous 
Huxley, H. G. Wells and Priestley and Walpole, among others. Of these, 
one attended and one sent a letter. Huxley wrote to say that as “ few 
writers are learned,” he found it “ very hard to see how merely literary 
men and women can do much to help.”’ There was no indication that in 
the minds of most of us “ merely literary ”” men and women are no longer 
of interest, for they do not exist, “‘ merely.’ Wells attended to heap ashes 
of rhetoric on the encyclopedia. He realised that the project sought to 
“hold together the ideology of the world,” a tremendous undertaking 
which apparently appalled him, as it did most of the English,—perhaps 
because they themselves do not seem to believe strongly in co-operation, 
perhaps only because English writers rarely do co-operate and are not 
used to the conception that they can have any influence. Wells, however, 
gave not so much criticism as an exhibition of peevish distinction. “ I 
expected some comprehensive plan. I expected to hear considerable 
intellectual forces who were already in movement and of financial support 
which had been gathered together ”’ (Malraux later quoted the arrange- 
ments with publishers). “‘ There is nothing, everything is in the air. 
There is only talk, I agree charming talk.’’ He added that the project would 
cost as much as three battleships, that the first volume would never get 
printed and then, having gone out of his way to insult the Czecho- 
Slovakian delegates, flounced out, not waiting for Malraux’ reply— 
which was that it would be excellent to have the money for three battle- 
ships, it would be nicer to have the money which makes the whole English 
fleet, but ‘‘ it is much better to set up a work which may do away with 
fleets.” Ralph Bates answered Wells by observing that before one did 
anything, one customarily decided to do it, and this discussion was called 
in order that a decision be reached. The decision which was reached was 
a proposal by Toller that as quickly as possible there should be prepared 
a Wendboek of philosophical, political and economic ideas, this book to 
serve as a dictionary while the encyclopedia be got under way. 

We do not need to stress either the difficulties or importance of the 
suggestion. But because we ourselves, with our translations and articles 
on other countries, attempt to keep the world open instead of a collection 
of closed nationalistic compartments, we do stress that writers such as 
Gorki when he was alive, Gide, Karel Kapek, Heinrich and ‘Thomas 
Mann, Waldo Frank, Dreiser, were alive to the necessity of urging their 
colleagues to make a stand for those principles of humanity for which 
they are, or should be, the spokesmen. André Breton’s truest statement 
is that Hitler knew it was not enough for his purposes to exile a race ; he 
must exile the artists, the men with vision and vocabulary, as well. The 
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“merely literary? men and women of England may feel that there is 
the Channel between them and “all that.” But the distortion of affairs in 
Spain, and the view which causes it, should remind them how much some 
of ‘all that ” has already seeped in. England is no longer protected by 
a stretch of sea. Even—even—ideas can flow in, like gas. And if with 
gas we are to attack gas, and with planes reply to planes, we would do well 
to clarify and assemble our own ideas against any infiltration of such 
intolerance to the basic principles of humanity as the army, the church, 
and the totalitarians of other ‘“‘non-intervening ” countries are prepared 
to achieve or at least to accept in Spain. 


5 
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FLY flew into the eye of a Langendorf farmer. Temporarily 

blinded, he fell to the ground. When he was picked up, he was 

dumb. It sounds to us like the Polynesian Soul-Net, at the 

: British Museum. If you wish to catch your enemy’s soul, you 

sit by the net and wait for the fly. When it goes through the rings of the 

net, you have caught your soul, for that of course is what the fly was. — 

This is a kind of logic we can understand, and a photograph of the net, 

which comes from the Danger Islands, was one of our favourite objects 
at the recent Surrealist Exhibition. 


* * * 

RE-UNION 
Re the rest, the chief impression was made by the artists already 

familiar—Picasso, Miro, Chirico, Klee, Magritte, Masson and the 
rest. It was, in fact, a charming retrospective exhibition and being so, 
and becoming popular, it was natural that reaction should set in. One heard 
the mountain labouring towards the next movement. “ Merely the old 
realism from the other end of the telescope,” ‘‘ Not sub-conscious but 
self-conscious,” ‘‘ Naturally it comes off. With such a vague term, 
you could take over the Tate and get away with it’. For ourselves, our 
chief criticism was that for surrealists, the exhibition was naturally not 
surrealist. For that, one would take one’s mind to the R.A. Which is 
hard luck on surrealism, if it itself becomes sub-real to its followers. 
We found the show too big ; not because some of the exhibits were “ bad ”’, 
but simply because there was too much to look at that was repetitive. 
Our last criticism, which is simply a statement, and only made because we 
haven’t seen it made elsewhere, is : that just as the poetry aims at visual 
image (at expense of rhythm), the painting is literary. And both tend to 
be literal. This makes for dullness and is the more dangerous because, 
as Lye says, dream is not a corner-stone but a stumbling-block. Otherwise, 
the exhibition had the virtue of assembling and bringing to light hitherto 
unorganised aspects of contemporary consciousness. 

* * * 


THROUGH SPACE, UPSIDE DOWN 

HERE were, however, two exhibits which we should have liked to have 

followed on Sefior Dali and his Irish wolfhounds. One is the Negro 
in Blackbirds, 1936, who thinks it would be a good idea if we had an eye 
at the end of our fingers. Then when we wanted to look round a corner, 
all we would have to do was extend our finger. Now, we have to put our 
head round—and that gets a brick thrown at it. Another idea of his was 
for ears to be in the palms of our hands, so that in cold weather we could 
then put them in our pockets. We should also have liked to see Vera 

B 
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Kimris, who, we were surprised to learn from an American magazine, 
spends a large part of her time being ‘“‘ whirled through space upside 
down.” Water-skis, stratosphere balloons, sea-bicycles and the ocean-going 
barrel, fitted with electric light and radio, in which a gentleman proposes 
tocrossthe Atlantic, have made us familiar with strange forms of travel. But 
we thought Vera Kimris must be the oddest traveller, till we realised that 
the space must be limited for her to be able to return and say “ ‘Thanks 
to Camels, I get added enjoyment out of my food.” This trapezist star 
of Jumbo with her love of Camels gives us an idea. If we ever advertise, 
we shall employ a fakir lying on spikes to say “‘ Thanks to LIFE AND 
LETTERS ‘TO-DAY, I’m on a bed of roses.”’ 


* * * 


GREAT TOE NOT OPPOSABLE 


E have so often wondered what, finally, it is that distinguishes man 

from other brutes, that it is nice to know one mark is a great 
toe not opposable. Anthropoid apes, next above him in the order of 
primates (we hope the printer does not put a capital) can, it seems— 
“* oppose ” ?—with both great toe and thumb. This 1s one of the attractive 
pieces of information to be found in the new guide to the Zoological 
Gardens of London, the largest in the world. The new paper, Zoo, we 
found somewhat disappointing, both in format and content, and the book 
of unbreakable records of animal voices is, despite Julian Huxley’s com- 
ments, not so interesting as the ‘“ Visit to the Zoo ” record put out some 
time ago by H.M.V. But the new Guide, with a map by Edward Bawden 
in his happiest style, is a model publication. The only criticism we have 
to offer is that the word “ Guide ”’ is so much associated with dreary 
pert handbooks that some people may be put off by the title and go in 
ignorance of the charming facts contained. Such, for instance, as that 
the collecting of sand-fleas (on which live the salmon, trout, perch, etc.) 
on the coast between Hove and Newhaven, is a whole-time job. 
They are sent to the Zoo twice a week, whilst fresh sea-water for the 
Aquarium arrives from Biscay once a year. It is perhaps widely known 
that more than twenty-six thousand eggs and six-and-a-half hundred- 
weight of dried flies are consumed annually by the inhabitants. The 
gorillas’ daily ration may be less familiar ; it includes half a bundle of 
rhubarb, two pounds of grapes, a quart of fresh T-B-free irradiated milk, 
half a tin of condensed milk, one lettuce, a little porridge and some weak 
tea. Three times a week, they get boiled chicken, corn cobs, melons. 
We have fared worse when being “‘ fed up ” in a London nursing-home. 


* * * 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS A COPY 


| ae with its five thousand libraries of ten million books, must be a 
publishers’ paradise. In this country, there are signs of a certain 
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uneasiness—cheap editions competing with periodical publications, 
books of the month no longer on view after two, and Mr. Faber 
drawing gloomy pictures of the effect of broadcast readings, slow-playing 
records, talking books “sold in little bundles of paper tape”. It was 
therefore something of a relief to find Messrs. Macmillan announcing a 
book “incubated ” for nine years. The result is a publication in the 
grand manner, a work of Picturesque Topography—Old Spain, of which 
a limited edition of two hundred and fifty copies is for sale at one hundred 
guineas a copy. The drawings are by ‘‘ the most eminent living draughts- 
man devoted to such subjects,” in short, Muirhead Bone, and the text is an 
“independent study of the country ”, by Gertrude Bone. We were able 
to study both the drawings and the text and were, we hope visibly, 
impressed. The drawings consist of a hundred and twenty full-page 
plates, three occupying double pages, thirty-four half-page pictures, and 
twenty-seven tailpieces. All are reproduced by collotype ; in some cases, 
eight or ten printings were required, and the various stages of reproduction 
were shown, together with proofs with artists’ corrections. We confessed 
our admiration of the patience called for to a member of the Oxford 
University Press, the printers. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ we always think other 
peoples’ work more difficult than our own.” Of the drawings themselves, 
one has perhaps only to say that artist and subject meet in most fortunate 
conjunction. It was pleasant to see that this work, in two volumes of 
thirteen-and-three-quarter by twenty-and-a-half inches, is plainly bound 
in pigskin, lettered in gold. Specimen copies of these books lay on a table in 
the centre. We were so impressed by the occasion that we were somewhat 
surprised to be plied with cocktails, savouries and cigarettes as we handled 
them. We kept ours till we’d finished and then silently drank a toast to an 
undertaking which, we agree, recalls the days of the greater monuments in 
the art of bookmaking. It should be added that the artist has executed four 
new drypoints of Spanish subjects, two of which will be given to each 
subscriber to the book. 
* * * 


SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR 


T is, indeed, a pleasant thing to see an artist and an author treated 
[vith respect during their lifetime. As to what happens after, most 
of us have a sneaking suspicion that Imperial Caesar’s fate, as poetically 
suggested, is only too true a reminder of the vanity of human wishes. But 
that vanity itself reminds us that the simplest of our actions, such as 
making ‘“ X,” our mark, may in time acquire posthumous value. 
The postcard signature of an author (who covers reams to earn a living) 
will bring in money at the sale-room, though his books are remaindered at 
the booksellers. In a catalogue of “‘ autograph letters and manuscripts of 
notable personages ” issued by Myers of Bond Street, a letter of no less 
(or no greater) a one than Mrs. Hemans is priced at a guinea. On the 
opposite page, a document of 1590, bearing the signature of Henri IV, 
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King of France and Navarre, is going for fifteen shillings. His second 
wife fares better. Perhaps by virtue of its ‘‘ two armorial seals and silks ”’, 
a letter of Marie de Medici would cost three guineas, the same as a set of 
correspondence cards of Henley and a letter of Longfellow, from the 
Station Hotel, York, June 19, 1893. Kings, though, go pretty cheaply, 
the signatures of Louis XIV and XV for thirty shillings, while a curious 
relic of the last king of France ” is only five. George III’s signature 
on a document rates at hilf a guinea, the same as Sir John Squire and 
sixpence more than a letter of Alice Meynell. Our own interest is roused 
chiefly by a fifteenth-century strip of vellum at twelve-and-six and the 
household accounts (“‘ 12 Venice Glasse 10/8d,” “‘ For six wherreys to 
Chelsea when ye King and Queene were feasted 27th of June 1631 12/- ’’) 
of Katharine Mann, Dowager Duchess and widow of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. These, consisting of eighty items from 1629 to 
1634, cost fifteen pounds. A letter written by Wellington on the day after 
Waterloo contains the passage: ‘‘ Indeed the losses I have sustained 
have quite broken me down, and I have no feeling for the advantages 
we have acquired.”” The value set on this is five guineas. 


% * * 


THREE MEETINGS WITH GORKI 


EO Lania sends us his reminiscences of three meetings with Gorki ; 

‘““My first meeting with Gorki took place when I was a boy of 
five or six, and I should have forgotten all about it if the visit 
of the writer had not for so many years after been a constantly 
recurring subject of conversation in my father’s house. It was in the 
troublous months before the revolution of 1905, when the name of 
Gorki was on everybody’s lips, when his stories and his life, that fan- 
tastic rise from vagabond to the writer of the most widely read books in 
the Empire, had in a way made him the symbol of the revolution from 
which the intellectual middle classes of Russia hoped to obtain the 
liberation of the creative forces of Russia. As a memento of that visit a 
photograph used to hang in the drawing room of our house at Charkow. 
It depicted two men in a brotherly embrace. One of them wore a broad- 
brimmed hat, a sorrowful smile played round his lips, and his eyes gazed 
dreamily into the distance. The other, bare-headed, with an open manly 
countenance, looked somewhat like a high-spirited peasant lad. Gorki 
and Chaliapin. As a lad I often stood before this portrait, this picture of 
a friendship which so excellently stood the test of the most difficult years 
of political persecution, and of which in those days no one would have 
been able to believe that this close bond also would end by breaking, as 
was to happen during the Bolshevist revolution. 


IN BERLIN 


Twenty years had gone by since that visit in Charkow when I saw 
Gorki again. The man at whose bedside I stood in a small boarding 
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house in the West End of Berlin was seriously ill, it seemed as if death 
had set his mark on him, a terrible cough broke off his every second word. 
His eyes smiled in a face which seemed carved out of wood, a true slavonic 
peasant face, whose simplicity was ennobled by his lofty brow. His eyes 
were the same as those of the youth of the picture, not the difficult years, 
not all his struggles and disappointments had been able to dim their 
brightness or darken their childlike faith. Perhaps his lips had grown 
somewhat more bitter and sorrowful, for he was tortured by illness and 
by doubt. We were in the most critical months of the Russian revolution, 
Gorki too was wavering, the terror, the sanguinary sacrifices, oppressed 
him, he found no sleep, he suffered : he suffered more from the sorrows 
in which Russia was writhing, a Russia shaken by the fever of the revolution 
than from his affected lung. A long time I kept his hand in mine as I took 
my se he Should I ever again see the man on whom death had set his 
mark 


In Moscow 

I did see him again. He was completely transformed. The seven or 
eight years seemed to have passed him by without a trace. The man who 
stood by Stalin’s side on the Mausoleum of Lenin and watched the parade 
of the Moscow sportsmen, had the laughing eyes of a boy, the sorrowful 
lines round his ae had disappeared, the whole face was irradiated by 
an inner cheerfulness, the Tartar cap which he wore pushed far back 
on his head gave him a somewhat patriarchical appearance. The 
whole of the Moscow youth marched past on the Red Square, 
the flags fluttered, above the turrets of the Kremlin the new aeroplanes 
circled round, and their roar mingled with the song of the lads and girls. 
Youth was bringing its homage to Stalin and Gorki. Stalin smiled, nodded 
to the young people, like a proud father. Gorki, on the other hand, seemed 
to have himself become young again, he could not keep still, he ran from 
one end of the platform to the other, he waved with both hands, till 
suddenly his emotion, his enthusiasm, and joy brought tears to his eyes. 
It was his last public appearance.” 


* * 


GIANT, WITH CLUB 

EARNING, through the review of Rockets Through Space in our last 

issue, of the existence of a British Interplanetary Society, it occurred 
to us there might be other estimable clubs or societies aiming, as might be 
said, in a different direction. Going East, we found, in India, a Cow 
Protection Society which appealed to us because subscriptions could be 
sent in ‘‘ money, grass and other substance for Cows.” ‘There were also 
the Cosmopolitan Friends’ Correspondence Club in Allahabad. This is 
the world’s largest club and invites you to enjoy “ social status by inter- 
national friendship with aristocrats, rich ladies, millionairie (sic) widows, 
students, etc., on 138 hobbies, love, matrimony, etc.”” It seemed, further, 


* 
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that we could “earn money by travel, free globe-trotting, Himalayan 
crossing, treasure-hunting, lotteries, mysticism.” We weren’t sure of 
that, so we came nearer home, too late for the annual jaunt of the 
Hay Fever Club. The members had already left on their summer flight 
from the grass-pollen-infected air of Britain. They go eight thousand 
feet above sea-level in Switzerland. There, as the novelists say, we will 
leave them while we turn to St. Nazaire, Belgium. M. Emile Catan is a 
local giant, seven feet tall, and he finds that few hotel bed-makers realise 
this. Given sleepless nights by their lack of co-operation, he calls upon the 
giants of the world to unite, in order that they may arrange for every town 
to have at least one hotel where giants can sleep as giants should. As a 
slogan for this club we would suggest ‘‘ Solidarity for solidity ” and that 
is quite disinterested, as M. Catan’s definition of a giant as ‘‘ anyone 
6 ft. 4 inches tall or over ” rules us out. 


* * * 


SURVIVAL PROBLEMS 


ACKING long limbs, we bethought us of long life and considered 
| forte centenarians’ society. This exists for those who desire, fear or 
otherwise expect, to reach a hundred years. We weren’t sure of that, 
either, and we are not made any less uncertain by reading of an American 
professor who has started a class for would-be centenarians. He has 
nine hundred pupils in Oklahoma City. The oldest “ boy ” is 111, the 
oldest ‘ girl” 102. There are forty mere tots of ninety. These and others 
are encouraged to attend class-room instruction on world-affairs. It seems 
kind of hard to us. If we had got through even as much as four-score years 
in happy ignorance of the world we had chosen to do it in, we wouldn’t 
want to start learning. Besides, it might be baffling to the teacher expound- 
ing the methods of Mussolini to hear our cracked voice quavering ‘‘ Just 
what my friend Bonaparte said. I remember when Nap, as we called him, 
used to bring some of that brandy of his....’’ There is, too, the example 
of the mother of ninety-eight, who keeps house for her son of eighty, 
and that reminds us of the fate of the centenarian who had to go to work 
again because his son considered eighty-two a fit age for himself to retire. 
On the whole, if we find ourselves nearing the hundred, we think that, like 
Mrs, Lawrence of Chelsea, who wouldn’t let it be known she was 106, 


we shall keep coy about it and try to get away with not looking a da 
older than ninety-five (and a half). : : : 


* * * 
WINTER IS I-CUMEN IN 


WE have celebrated the arrival of our second year by changing the 
colour of our cover. This was because the previous colours, whilst 
lively, were light. For a paper that is on sale for three months, the 
white and duck-egg were too easily soiled. We are gratified, of course, 
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that so many thumbs handled the pages at bookstalls, but in deference 
to the trade and late-buyers, we have substituted slightly more practical 
colours, whilst retaining the design and the clarity. We shall be as distin- 
guishable as ever but, by the end of each quarter, less dirty. 


* Bs * 


NOTES ON NUMBERS 


N this issue, we would draw the attention of readers especially to the 

extract from Silone’s new novel ; the contribution of Horace Gregory, 
which is the first poem he has written for some time; and to 
Muriel Rukeyser. The article on the modern literary movement in China, 
which is accompanied by two Chinese stories, continues the series 
begun with consideration of American poetry. It will be followed 
in December by articles on Contemporary Icelandic Poetry, by Watson 
Kirkconnell, and Left Icelandic Literature, by Kristimm Andréssen, who 
was the Icelandic delegate to the Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Writers in Defence of Culture. The winter issue will also contain 
the first part of André Malraux’s new book (published by special 
permission of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise), and a _ continuation 
of the diary of Osbert Sitwell’s aunt, from which we printed extracts 
in our first number. William Empson will follow his article on the use 
of the word “ honest ”’ in Othello (June) with a discussion on the “ dog ”’ 
metaphor in Timon of Athens, Rayner Heppenstall will write on ballet, and 
other contributions will include a story by Rainer Maria Rilke, two b 
Lillika Nakos, a Greek writer, and a “ novelette of nostalgia ’’ by Randall 
Swingler. The film section will contain a further article by S. M. Eisen- 
stein, whilst an enlarged theatre section will include Brecht on Chinese 
drama and scenes from plays by Toller and Jean Schlumberger. 


* * * 


“A WIDER INTERPRETATION OF LIFE ” 


RITICISM is held to be healthy and we hope that we are no exception 
eC. the assumption that it is, for those criticised. But it is always a 
comfort to find readers share one’s views, if only because it prevents that 
feeling of firing into blank space. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 
we print, under Correspondence, a criticism which we think calls for more 
comment than can be expressed in a few lines of italics signed “ Ed.’ 
within brackets. We entirely agree with our correspondent as to 
the necessity for a wide interpretation of life. It is true that during 
our twelve-months’ career we have somewhat enlarged the paper’s 
scope. There have been, three travel articles (on India, Kirghistan, 
Micronesia), three psychological, two on wars (Chaco and Abyssinian), 
one on history, education, natural history and reminiscence, and two 
extracts from diaries which we consider historical. We consider 
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that studies such as those on Anna Seward and Rimbaud are 
also of historical as well as literary interest, and it may be suggested 
that translations from the Chinese, Russian, French, Austrian, Greek, 
Spanish, Italian, Icelandic and Swedish are not only a matter of letters. 
All of this has entailed us being politely and patronisingly hissed at in 
some quarters with words (such as “ lavish” and “ miscellaneous ”) which 
would occur only to those used to the niggardly and one-track. We 
gathered that our interpretation of life was too wide. We are delighted to 
be told it is not wide enough. We would welcome review of the work 
that Mr. Good suggests. We would remind him, however—as explanation, 
not as excuse—that a year has not been long in which to gather round 
us scientists as authoritative as our authors. Our first aim had to be to 
establish a journal to which they, along with our experts, would wish 
to contribute—at the same time, it must be said that scientific articles 
have a way of being exclusively suitable for specialised scientific journals, 
whereas writers on travel, history, theatre and psychology are more 
amenable to, and apparently more aware of, our limitations. Meanwhile, we 
hope that the article on ‘‘ Character, Food and War’’ in some sort repairs our 
omission. It encourages us that “‘ every liberal mind” is prepared to 
consider films, along with biology, physics and medicine. Our film critic, 
however, points out that, ‘‘ the latest production at the Tivoli”’ features 
by no means as prominently as scientific and educational films in the 
cinema section. Editorially, we feel that while the cinema is as yet scarcely 
ready to be considered as “letters,” it is a force in the life of to-day 
which we must, while it is still malleable, attempt to direct in a way no other 
periodical seems willing to consider. None of this is an attempt to 
“answer back” our correspondent. We find his opinions so stimulating 
that, were it not for the pressure of congresses since we last went to press, 
we should have replied to him in our editorial. As it is, we are grateful 
and glad for a criticism which is both constructive and understanding. 


* % * 
ERRATA 


WE regret that the printers dropped a line from the bottom of page 
65 of our last issue. Kenneth Macpherson’s description of Katherine 
Cornell’s Saint foan in his ‘‘ New York Notebook ’”’ should have ended 
“until the trial scene. . .. where she nurtured an increasing power, to the 
moment of her final outburst, there was not the illusion of an extraordinary 
personality, only of an extraordinary personal charm.” Also, Mr. Julian Bell 
in ‘Poets’ Corner” was called Mr. Bull within eight lines of his name 
being spelt correctly. We apologise to the authors concerned, assuring 
them that we now have an additional proof-reader. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LIBERAL READER. 
(To the Editor of Lire anp Letrers To-Day) 
Gat admire the fine work you are doing to shelter the feeble and flickering 
flame of liberal thought, but may I plead for a wider interpretation of the word 
LIFE in your title? 

Since LETTERS may fairly be held to include the cinema, surely LIFE must 
comprise a reasonably full discussion of the development of science ? Every liberal 
mind must take as varied and deep an interest in the development of biology, physics 
and medicine as in the latest production at the Tivoli. I sincerely hope, and indeed 
am sure, that you will agree, and that you may review in future the work of Russell, 
Jeans, Eddington and Whitehead or their younger and now more active followers. 


Yours faithfully, 
20, Grove Road, Southsea. E. J. Goop 
[This letter is replied to in the News Reel on the opposite page —Ed.| 


TRANSLATIONS FROM RUSSIAN. 
(To the Editor of Lire aND Letters To-Day) 
IR,—The increasing interest in Soviet literature and technical works of recent 
years has led to a considerable growth in the number of translations of such works 
into English. Meantime the special conditions governing Soviet life and literature 
present unusual difficulties to translators who are frequently faced with problems 
which do not arise in the case of other languages. At present there is no co-ordination 
between translators and no clearing-house to which problems of translation may be 
referred. 

Conferences of translators have recently been convened under the auspices of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. to consider means of co-operation. 
As a result of these conferences it has now been decided to form an Association of 
Russian Translators whose purpose shall be to render mutual assistance to members :- 

(1) in such problems as the correct translation of technical terms, dialect, 
phrases and words from the languages current in the U.S.S.R. and 
allied languages. 

(2) by obtaining all possible information from members and other sources 
as to translations already in hand to avoid overlapping of activities. 

(3) by giving relevant advice in negotiations with publishers where requested. 

Membership of the Association is open to all who have had published translations 
from the Soviet or allied languages, or who satisfy the Committee of their ability 
to translate from these languages. W at 

The membership subscription is 5/- per annum. Applications may be forwarded 
to and further particulars obtained from The Secretary, Association of Russian 
Translators, 3, Bedford Place, Bloomsbury, London, WeCrre 

Yours faithfully, 
The Society for Cultural STEPHEN Garry (Chairman) 
Relations with the U.S.S.R., ALEC BROWN ALFRED FREEMANTLE 


3, Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 BERNARD PARES JOHN RODKER 
MarcareT Pueysey (Secretary) 
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BARISHAge2 


A Diary kept by Dr. William Makepeace Thackeray, of Chester, 
1769-1849, and now printed for the first time. 


(Edited by Robert Herring) 


FIRST came on this eighteenth-century diary as a boy, in the bookshelves 
at home. It passed into the possession of my brother, who, in order that it 
might appear in these pages, has returned it by air from South Africa. I can give 
no explanation of how my family came by it, except that Burne-Jones, who 

lived in the house in Kensington Square, which was at one time my grandmother’s, 
lived also in the Young Street house of the novelist Thackeray. But that seems to 
me more stretching a point than establishing a link, and for the following information 
I am indebted to two members of the family, Colonel C. B. Thackeray and Dr. 
Margaret Ritchie, who kindly verified details of dates and descent. 

The diary records a visit to France, made in the company of two brothers, in 
the summer of 1792, by Dr. Thackeray, of Chester, the second son of Dr. Thackeray 
of Cambridge. He was grandson of Archdeacon Thackeray, headmaster of Harrow, 
and therefore cousin of William Makepeace Thackeray, the novelist. He was twenty- 
three at the time of this journey, and it may have been for this reason that his family 
were worried at his absence from home and presence in Paris, for, on his return, 
a sister wrote “‘ My parents were very uneasy about them and so great was the 
joy in Cambridge when they arrived safely that the Vicar ordered the Bells of 
Great St. Andrew’s Church to ring a Merry Peal.” Two years later Dr. Thackeray 
took his M.B. at Trinity College, Cambridge, and received his M.D. in 1800. Marry- 
ing, in 1804, a widow, by whom he had two daughters, he died, at the age of eighty, 
in 1849, “‘ a well-known physician at Chester,” in the cathedral of which city he 
is buried.—R.H. 

This journal is written in a worn leather octavo note-book. Inside the cover are 
the words, “ W. M. Thackeray, June 1792 ” and, lower down and the other way up, 
in French, 

“ Qui veut vivre en bonheur 
Ne doit pas fixer son cceur. 
Je me fais un sensible plaisir 
De toujours vous obeir.” 
Then, 
“Quand on a tout perdu, quand on a plus despoir 
La vie est un oppobre et la mort un devoir 
a dit M. Voltaire.” 

On the back cover is the statement ‘‘ deux chambres avec deux lits, une au troisieme 
etage, l’autre au quatrieme, oblige de donner des draps blancs toutes les trois semaines 
pour quarante deux livres par mois qui a commence le vingt-deuxieme juin, 1792.” 

The ink, though faded, is clear; punctuation, spelling, accents, abbreviations 
have not been changed and all that has been deleted has been what I felt guide- 
books, travelogues, photographs, and week-end travel have since rendered super- 
fluous information, even in a journal whose adherence to facts, always interesting 
if never exotic, implies that it was intended primarily for home-reading. To put it 
bluntly, the author has a habit of cataloguing objects with which most of us are by 
now familiar, if only by hearsay or peepshow, and his passion for measurements of 
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rooms, buildings and statuary is industrious rather than inspiring. In every other 
respect the diary is printed as it was written, and presents an interesting picture of 
well-bred English detachment. The author, in this journal at least, drew few con- 
clusions from the events which it fell to his lot to witness. He was in Paris at a time 
when, more than usual, history was being made ; he remained impervious in a way 
that would scarcely be possible to-day. He stayed in a village which seemed to him 
“ the most delightful spot in the world.” He had no cares and “ can say with pleasure ” 
that he knows “ in what consists true happiness.” Meanwhile in Paris, only fourteen 
miles away, the events of August, 1792, were taking place. 

On the ninth, he returned to the capital, in consequence of reports received two 
days previously. Though on the tenth he went through the Tuiléries, seeing “ dread- 
ful havoc ” and “ beds reeking with blood,” there is no other comment. He travelled 
back in a coche d’Eau with four hundred people, all fleeing from Paris. Their 
opinions, their plight, their plans, he does not record. The only feeling is personal ; 
on departing from “ a very worthy clergyman,” he chronicles that “ the good gentle- 
man shed tears at my departure,” and the diary closes with an abrupt reference to 
having “ passed Soisy, a beautiful seat of the Suspended Monarch,” which leaves 
the affaire Louis, as one might say, in mid-air. 

If it were politic to be so non-political, if there were any reason why the author 
left his brother in Paris and, on July 26th, ‘‘ mounted by myself a voiture,” and if 
that were why his parents were worried, the author does not say. But he saw, and 
he chronicled, and some of those sights in Paris a hundred and forty-four years ago 
make comment not without relevance on the Paris of to-day. 


“We set off from London on Monday the 18th of June, 1792, at 
5 o'clock in the morning, and arrived at Dover the same night at eight ; 
sailed the next morning at 10 for Calais, which we reached at 2; were 
carried before the Municipality, who took a Description of our Persons, 
etc., put on the National Cockade and went in the evening to the theatre 
and saw ‘‘ Tom Jones ” acted. The Play is written by a French author, 
who carries the History fifteen years later than Fielding ; the Theatre 
was miserable indeed and the actors indifferent ; the Prompter’s head 
was seen at the foot of the stage ; very finely decorated. The Gentlemen 
of the Pitt marched up and down the whole time, there being no seats, 
and the Place was very dark... . 

In all the Towns through which we passed there was planted a Tree, 
upon the Top of which was placed a Red Cap, denoting Liberty. We 
arrived at Paris on Friday about nine in the morning, having travelled 
all night, and after searching some time for lodgings found ourselves 
comfortably situated in a Coffee House in the street of St. Benoit ; we 
give 42 livres per month for 2 rooms, etc., etc. __ 

There were 20 or 30,000 Men entered the King’s Palace yesterday, 
all armed, and demanded him to put on the Red Cap ; and then retired 
peaceably, but it was generally thought that matters would not have 
ended so quietly. There are now very high Trees planted in every Street 
of Paris, with the Red Cap and directed (decorated ?—editor) from 
top to bottom with Ribbons, with many kinds of writings exhorting the 
People to continue in their well concerted plan of abolishing tyranny, 
at the foot of these trees. 
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There are many of the National Guard parading night and day. We 
took our tea at the Caffe Anglais pres le corps de garde au coin de la 
rue de Grenelle, and afterwards walked in the Champs Elisees ; this was 
planted in the year ’60, to adorn the place of Louis XV. We found here a 
vast concourse of people assembled for different pursuits. 'To reach the 
Champs we passed over the Pont Louis XVI, and then thru’ the Place 
de Louis XV, situated on the left of the gardens of the Tuileries ;_ place 
Louis XV forms an octagon, terminated on each side by small Pavillions, 
the bases of which are decorated with Garlands, and formed to fix upon 
them some carved figures. In the middle of this place is an Equestrian 
Statue in brass of Louis XV: the horse is thought to be the most 
correct and elegant of all the Equestrian Statues in Paris. There are two 
horses bordering the river from the Pont Neuf to the Pont Royal, which 
are the best in Paris. 

We breakfasted on Saturday at the Caffé de Charteres, au Palais royal, 
where we got English Papers : after breakfast we went to see the Schools 
of Physic, one of which was in the Street of S. Jean de Beauvais. There 
is here a curious Cabinet of Anatomy and some Surgical Instruments ; 
the School for Surgery is situated in the Street of Cordeliers ; this is 
a most superb building : on the left there are many different Halls destined 
for the practical School ; on the left there is a small Hospital containing 
only a few beds for Patients labouring (under) diseases of great con- 
sequence ; we saw one poor Fellow with an Aneurism of the Poplitian 
Artery. In the Hall of the Academy there are two fine Paintings represent- 
ing the Delivery of a Woman, and the other Blood-letting, and a third, 
much larger,which points out Louis XVI giving relief to a Soldier, who 
was wounded in the battle of the Crusades. There is a Room here, in 
which they lecture, able to contain 3,000 People, the first of the kind 
I ever saw ; the National Assembly wished to hold their Meetings here, 
but the Faculty refused it. 

We dined to-day at Hotel de notre Dame, rue Grenelle, rue St. Honoré ; 
we had 10 most excellent dishes for Dinner, all served up in Plate, with 
a very fine Desert for 3 livres a head... 

Sunday, June 24th 1792. We went in the Evening (it being wet) to the 
Piazzas in the Palais Royal which were crowded with People of all 
descriptions ; and the Coffee Houses, to the No. I believe of sixty, in 
different parts of it, were full of Men conversing upon Politics ; and these 
Rooms are much larger than any in London: in some Taverns below 
ground there were all kinds of Amusements going forward such as Music, 
etc. ; and the Milliners, and the Shopmen were either singing at their 
Door, or playing at some Game or another : in short nothing could equal 
the harmony and festivity of these People. Notwithstanding this was 
Sunday, all the Shops were open, and the labourers pursued their daily 
employ, without any distinction whatever. Upon our return we passed 
over the Pont Neuf, which is esteem’d the finest in Europe ; it is 24 yards 
wide and 170 long: there are 20 Shops upon this Bridge which let at 
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600 livres each ; these are in the shape of an half Moon, and do not at all 
obstruct the Way : there are 12 arches to this Bridge ; and on the West 
there is an Equestrian Statue of Henri IV in brass; this was the first 
public monument erected in Paris; it is surrounded with Cannon : 
his head is bare and the rest of his body in a French Dress : he lived in 
the year 1594. This Statue is the Idol of the People ; during the first 
of the troubles the head was decorated with flowers and ribbands ; and 
upon the Ear was a National Cockade. 

Monday. I got up at 7, and went to the Ecole de Chirurgie, in hopes 
of hearing a Lecture on Botany; I staid there 3 of an hour, and no 
lecturer appearing I went away. I must observe however that I left about 
30 Men in the Room, who were, all of them, the greatest I ever saw ; 
some were eating bread, others drinking, and the rest either playing or 
making a noise ; I hope still, however, to obtain hereafter some informa- 
tion from the Lectures, as there are to be some upon Physiology and 
Chemistry; but their Lectures on Anatomy are quite finished. I 
forgot to observe, that we saw a sweet Woman riding in the same 
attitude as a Man; which I find is customary here for married Ladies. 
The Women here are not near so handsome as I expected ; but to make 
up this defect, they paint in a manner the most disgusting and unnatural 
that can possibly be conceived... 

Tuesday. Fred and myself went this morning to the Hospital of the 
College of Surgeons, and saw Mr. Chopart (who has publish’d upon 
the urinary passages) perform the Operation for Hydrocate, after having 
drawn off the Water by means of the Trocar, he injected at several difft. 
times a portion of cold red Wine ; and apply’d afterwards a warm poultice 
of bread and Wine. We saw Mr. Chopart take off some Caries from a 
Tibia by means of the Chisel: We were shown the patient with the 
Aneurism ; were the Opern. had been performed as recommended 
by Mr. Hunter, but it is thought he will lose the use of his Leg. We came 
home and breakfasted after which I held a long conversation with a 
Member of the National Assembly, who was very polite, and offered to 
take me with him, and being engaged, I was under the necessity of re- 
fusing his obliging Invitation. At two we passed over the Pont-au-change, 
call’d so because Louis VII made this the habitation of the Bankers. 
I went also over the Point Notre Dame, which is a very spacious one ; 
from thence we passed over the Place de Greve, where people are executed, 
and all kinds of public rejoicings are held here by the Rabble: since 
the 14 of July 1789 this has been the seat of many bloody scenes, 
here Foulon and Berthier, so famous in France, suffered. It was 
erected in 1639, and the Horse is very much admired by Connoisseurs. 
In the Eveng. we walked au Place de Louis-le-Grand oud e Ventéme ; 
which is a parallelogram, the angles of which are cut off. In the middle 
is a fine equestr. Statue of Louis XV of Brass ; it is able to contain in 
its sides 20 Men with a table; it is supported on a Pedestal of white 
marble of 30 feet in hight, and 24 long. I had the pleasure of a Salute from 
the respectable Mr. B. of St. John’s in the Palais Royal... 
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Wednesday. We went as usual at 8 to the Hospital of Surgeons and 
afterwards to the Hotel Dieu; which was the first Hospital founded 
in France, under Henry IV: there was a dreadful fire in 72, in which 
numbers of the Patients were burnt alive : there are 1996 beds, but these 
are not sufficient, since there are generally 2500 Patients, and sometimes 
5 or 6000: the operations here are generally unsuccessful, particularly 
the Trepan. At three I went to hear a public Lecture on Physiology by 
Monsr. ————, who appeared to me a bad Lecturer, but the Pupils were 
the greatest ruffians that I ever saw, and 3 fourths of them were asleep 
the whole time ; and were continually coming and going. At five we went 
to Dinner, and from 4 after 5 till near 7 I was talking with diff. people 
in the Coffee House. 


Thursday. Lafayete came this morng. to the Bar of the Assembly, 
and made a speech in defence of himself, and highly blamed the conduct 
of the Municipality in permitting the Rioters of the Tuilleries to go 
unpunished. 


Friday. I saw this morng. Mr. Chopaut apply the actual Cautery to a 
Carious Tibia; the pain it occasioned was excruciating ! We dined at 
Madm. Moriceau’s as usual and at 7 we went to the Champ Eloisées ; 
it being St. Peters, a sacred day with the Romn. Catholics, all the people 
were dressed in their best, and cut a singular figure: I never before saw 
so many people collected together : the walks, which are very extensive, 
were disagreeably crowded, and there were amusements of all kinds going 
forward ; and the parties appeared perfectly happy. 


Saturday. We this morng. went at 7 to the Hospital des Nommes, 
and saw a great variety of Cases and also the amputation of a Thumb. 
At 10 we went with the Abbey, our Tutor, to the Abbaye de Saint Germain 
des Prés : there are many Princes’s and Princesses. The Library belonging 
to it is one of the best in Paris ; it contains 300,000 Volumes, besides a 
great many manuscripts: there are here a great many Busts of learned 
Men. Here there is a fine Cabinet of Natl. Curiosities ; some Antiquities 
of Greece, Egypt, etc. ; we have access to this whenever we please. In the 
Eveng. we went to the Theatre Frangois ou de la Nation and heard the 
Tragedy of Gaston and Bayard ; the part of Bayard was performed by 
Mr. Delarive, who is esteemed one of the best performers in the World : 
the Farce was les Fausses Infidelités. The Body of the Hall being round 
is pleasing to the Eye, but inconvenient to the Spectators ; there is a very 
fine marble Statue of Voltaire ; he is represented as a decrepit old Man 
sitting in an arm-chair. 

Sunday July 1. 1792. At 4 after 6 we went to the Caffé du Chartres, 
and read the English Papers: there was an Advertisement stuck up, 
in English ; begg. that all true friends of French Liberty would assemble 
at a Tavern on ‘Tuesday next to avow their Principles. There was last 
night a great Mob in the Palais Royal, they burnt Fayette in Effigy, 
but fortunately no mischief was done ; this Eveng. we walk’d there for 
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2 hours ; there were a great many Parties assembled ; and the Women 
appear’d to be the chief Orators. 

Monday. At four I went with Dr. Saux to the Hospital, and he show’d 
me a Plan he was going to lay before the Academy of Sciences, and 
afterwards the Nat. Assembly. He has discover’d a method of entering 
into conversn. with the blind by means of several small pieces of 
Wood cut in difft. shapes, which are to represent Words, Sentences, 
etc. and he has Patients under him to shew the Practicability of his Plan : 
he talks of going to London. I saw him this Eveng. converse with one 
of his Pupils (Dr. Licard and L’Epee were the Inventors.), who is deaf 
and dumb: by difft. signs he made him thoroughly comprehend what 
he had wished to express, and his Pupil communicated to me by writg. 
what the Dr. and he had been talking about: and the superr. advante. 
of this Science is that they can be thoroughly understood in all Languages. 

Friday. This morng. we saw Mr. Chopart make an incision of an 
inch and half in length in a Woman’s Arm, by way of Issue ; he employed 
the Scalpel for that purpose, which appeared to give much unnecessary 
pain, and has no peculiar advantage over the lancet. We walk’d in the 
Eveng. in the Champs Elysées.. . 

Sunday. July 8. 1792. We saw a Woman at the Hospital with her 
Scull entirely bare in conseqe. of an Abscess having formed after an 
Erysipelas. From thence we went to the Hotel Dieu ; and to the Church 
of Notre Dame, this is esteem’d one of the most beautiful Cathedrals in 
the Kingdom : there are a great many very fine Paintings ; the Choir is 
particularly rich: About 3 o Clock we saw one of their Priests, clad 
in his proper Dress, walk in state under a Canopy held by 2 Men; and 
preceded by a little Priest with a Bell in his hand, to announce the approach 
of the holy Man: instantly, the People within the hearing of the Bell, 
dropt upon one knee, and cut the most absurd appearance it is possible to 
imagine ; I must except one poor Fellow who had a pair of Hersymere 
on; he concealed himself behind a Stone least he should dirty them by 
kneeling. In the Evening we went to the Champs Elisées, and saw more 
people collected together than I ever remember seeing before : we in- 
tend’d going to the Tuilleries, where we were last night ; it being the 
first night they were open since the riots of the zoth. Upon our return 
from walking, we saw a great many People dancing in a public Garden : 
and we took the liberty to step in; and were much pleased with the 
appearance of festivity, etc., which reign’d there... 

Monday. About 3 this afternoon one of the Nat. Guards shot himself ; 
the cause of this rash act, is rather singular; he married about 3 or 4 
weeks ago, and last week his Wife left him, and took with her 5,000 Livres 
and all his things: he shot himself upon the Pont Neuf. I thought I 
saw this Eveng. Aylett of Windsor in the Palais Royal. 

Tuesday. I went this morng. to the Nat. eee at 10 and contd. 
there till 4: the Room in which they were assembled, was formerly the 
Royal Menage, and is very well adapted for the purpose, since it is able to 
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contain 6000 People ; of all sorts and descriptn. : the Minister declared 
their Resignation, which met with approbn. from all Quarters : Mr. 
Lacroix pleased me most as an Orator ; likewise Mr. Brissac is a very good 
one: but their Speeches are so frequently interrupted by the Hissing, 
Scraping, etc., of the Tribunes ; as also the explanations of the adverse 
party ; that they render it quite unpleasant. I believe I often saw 70 People 
talking at once ; and the President was obliged to have recourse every, 
10 minutes to a shabby little Bell which he has by his side to call them to 
order. We went in the Eveng. to the Palais Royal and read the English 
Paperseauem. 

ednesday I went again this morng. to the Nat. Assembly and heard 
the grand Question concerng. the situatn. of the Country and heard it 
declared from the Chair that the Country was in Danger. La Fayette 
was also accused by one of the Members. We were rowed over the Water 
this morng. ; and found it very pleasant. { 

Saturday. 14th of July. 1792. THis day the Federation, so formidable 
to the Enemies of the French Constitn. and so desirable to its defenders, 
was celebrated. At half after five in the morng. all the National Guards 
assembled at their 60 Quartiers where they were join’d by the difit. 
Federates. At g the Natl. Assembly met, and sent 6 of their Members 
to lay the first stone of the Column of Liberty which is to be raised upon 
the ruins of the Bastille : there was a great firing of the Cannon at the same 
time. The King with a detachment of Cavalry and Infantry, accompanied 
by the Queen, the King’s Sister, the Dauphine and Madam the Daughter ; 
arrived about half after 11 at the Military School. The 6 Ministers walked 
before the Carriage of the King. The Altar was placed in the middle of 
the Champ de Mars, and was shaded by a large Palm tree ; 4 immense 
Pans were burning with perfumes at the difft. Angles and 60 Pieces of 
Artillery were fired at the interval of an half an hour ; 83 Poplars (planted 
the day before) bore large streamers (3 colours), marking the place of 
the difft. Departments: between the Altar and the Military School a 
pyramidal monument was raised, bearing this Inscription a nos Fréres 
d’armes morts sur les Frontiers pour la défense de la liberté; and was 
covered with similar ones. Between the Altar and the River (Seine) an 
immense Tree was planted. The branches of which were extended difft. 
ways ; some Escutcheons, helmets, and all the suppressed Orders were 
suspended upon it: at the bottom was a Funeral Pile, decorated with 
the Titles of the Nobility, etc., etc. On the side of the Altar next to Paris, 
a large Tent was pitched for the Nat. Assy. on the other side, one for the 
administrative Bodies. The declaratn. of the Rights of Man was placed 
on the Altar of the Country ; behind which was written Liberté conquise : 
a model of the Bastille was placed on a Pedestal at the foot of the Altar 
next the Nat. Assy.: the sword of the Law next the Mility. School. 
The signal being given, the Colours were ranged round the Altars: the 
Soldiers, etc., being properly arranged, a hymn was sung to the Law, 
Liberty and Natl. Sovereignty ; after which the difft. Departs. with the 
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King took the Oath to maintain the Constitutn.; at the same instant 
there was a great discharge of Cannon (this was about half after Six) 
and shouting from all Quarters ;some say there were 400,000 People, 
and others 1,000,000 ; after this Ceremony was finished they proceeded 
to the Tree with the Titles, etc. and set it on fire, admidst the repeated 
Acclamats. of all the Spectators: A discharge of Artillery finished the 
Ceremony. In the Eveng. Paris was illuminated. Remarks: The Queen 
and Attendants contd. the whole time at the Military School, and now 
and then held up the Dauphin to the Populace ; but I did not once hear 
thro’ the day “ Vive le roi ou la reine.” It is a singular fact that not- 
withstanding this immense concourse of People there was not the least 
disturbance ; tho’ it was thought by many good Citizens there would 
have been some attempts to disturb the tranquillity of the Day. There 
were two fine Statues, one representg. Law and the other Liberty; as 
also several Busts of difft. Men such as Rousseau, Voltaire, Franklin, etc. 
At 8 we went to the Palais Royal, where we got a good dinner, and in the 
Eveg. walked about the Streets... 

Tuesday. Within these 3 days there have been 3 Persons killed in Paris, 
after having been robbed. 

Wednesday. Yesterday a Member announced in the Nat. Assy. that 
some Federates had been insulted in the Garden of the Thuileries by some 
of the Queen’s Servants who were accompanying her Majesty in the 
Walks: they had their Hats taken off by her Servants, which they dis- 
regarded, and at the same time sung as she passed : 


Si le Despotisme conspire ; 
Conspirons la perte des Rois ; 
Veillons au salut de l’empire ; 
Veillons au maintien de nos droits. 


Several other Members rose, and mentioned having been frequently 
by these Creatures of Despotism ; after which they passed to the order 
of the day. At 2 we went to the Church of St. Sulpice and saw one of their 
Priests lay in State ; the whole Church was hung in black; and there 
were about 2,000 Persons present ; 2/3 of whom held a farthing Candle 
in their hand; and there were about 200 Wax Tapers lighted; which 
added much to the solemnity of the Burial. At 6 in the Eveng. we saw 
5,000 brave Fellows march for the Frontiers ; in very good Spirits, amidst 
the acclamats. of the surroundg. Populace. We then proceeded to the 
Champs Elisées, and afterwards to the Palais Royal. 

Thursday. At 11 we went this morng. with a Party to the King’s Palace ; 
and saw his Majesty, the Queen, the Dauphin, the Daughter, the King’s 
Sister ; and a variety of other Gentry about the Court : after this we were 
taken thro’ the difft. Aparts. of the Palace; and were much satisfied 
with the things we saw : in the King’s Room there were the difft. Papers 
of the day, several English Books, a press, etc., and other things with 
which the King daily employs himself. The King appeared very collected, 
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and observed all the Company ; the Queen had a sweet smile upon her 
Countenance and bowed to the Spectators as she passed: they were 
going to Mass. In the Antichamber of the Palace, there is a fine Painting 
of Louis XIV on horseback, being crowned by Pallas. 

Friday morng. about 12 we set off in a Coach for Versailles, about 12 
miles from Paris; we passed thro’ Sévres a small village, famous for the 
Manufacture of Porcelaine. We also passed by the House of the King’s 
Aunts, and the Queen’s Palace; and a variety of other pretty Places. 
At two we arrived at Versailles.... We passed thro’ the Apartments 
of the Queen, which contain a great many very fine Paintings. We 
then went to the Rooms of the Kings by the grand Staircase, and 
saw in one of them a famous Astronomical Pendulum; here also 
are 2 pretty equest. Statues in brass of Louis XV. From thence we 
went to see the Park and Garden: We got into the Coach and rode 
for about 2 hours, and were highly delighted. The grounds belonging to 
the Park and Gardens form 60 Miles in circumfe. 'The Trees about the 
Gardens have been planted only 16 years. I should have mentioned also 
the Queen has a House in the Garden about 2 miles from the grand 
Chateau, which is very neat ; and also a very large Garden planted with 
English Flowers and Trees : at the further end of which there is an elegant 
Play House, in which the Queen herself has acted. We returned to Paris 
about 10 in the Eveng. very much pleased with our jaunt. 

Saturday. Today there were violent altercats. in the Assembly ; the 
Shops were shut up; the Thuileries were surrounded ; and the Alarm 
Bell was rung ; but nothing material occurred ; unless it was the Burning 
of 2 Aristocratic Papers at the Palais Royal in the Eveng. which I saw: 
We read the English Papers in the Evening. 

Sunday. Nothing of any consequence happened today. 

Wednesday. We went this morng. to the Hospital de la Charité, and 
saw the Operatn. for the Hare-lip ; and went afterwards to the Place 
Royale ; and saw numbers of Contrymen enrole their names to go to 
the Frontiers. 

Thursday. We went to the Spot where the Bastille formerly stood ; 
which is now the retreat of all good People ; who assemble there to cele- 
brate feasts, etc. At five I mounted by myself a Voiture, with seven 
other Passengers for Ville Neuve St. George, a Village about 14 Miles, 
bordering the Seine ; and arrived there about 7, after having had a very 
pleasant journey, and rode thro’ the most delightful Spot in the World: 
I am now lodged witha Mr. Etasse, an Abbey, who keeps a School and 
I give there 70 Livres about 39 Shillings a month, for board, lodging, 
washing, etc. ; we supp’d at 8, and went to bed about 3 after 9. 

Friday. In the morng. I walk’d with Mr. Tremlow, an Englishman 
round Ville Neuve ; and saw the most delightful prospects I ever beheld : 
After dinner (we dined at 12) we went to Grasne about 2 Miles off; an 
elegant House the residence of Mr. Brancas, formerly Duke of Brancas ; 
he was very attentive to us and took us thro’ his Grounds, Gardens, etc. ; 
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this mansion is entirely surrounded with water: The Gardens are very 
beautiful abounding in a variety of all kinds of flowers and there are also 
a great many Statues: this Village from its agreeable situatn., is the 
Summer retreat of many respectable Parisians: the famous satyrical 
poet Boileau was born here: the Duke who has travelled a great deal, 
and lived much at Court in his younger days, feels the ill-effects of the 
present Rn. when the common peasant enjoys all the privileges of the 
richest Statesman : whilst we were talking with him, Mr. Brancas pull’d 
out his Snuff box, and a dirty dog frem the Stable came and took a Pinch 
of Snuff with him with all the ease imaginable ; this is their boasted 
Equality. 

Sunday. About 12 A large Vessel full of Volonteers passed before Ville 
Neuve in their way to Paris ; they were saluted by the Cannon and small 
Guns, and return’d it from their Guns : At two we went to Monceron to 
dinner ; and had an excellent repast at Mr. Moine’s, a Gentleman of some 
property : he was at the takg. of the Bastille and produced 3 or 4 sheets 
of Paper which he brought away; on these were written the causes of 
the Confinement of several unfortunate Men ; but all of them were upon 
supposition. 

Monday. I rose at 7 in the morng., went to School till 8; break- 
fasted ; and walk’d till 4 after 9; went to School, and staid there till 
4 after 11; bath’d, and dined at 12; walk’d till 4 after one; went to 
School ; and staid till 5 ; eat some bread ; chattered a good deal for an 
hour, and then walk’d till 8; supp’d, and went to bed at g; and this is 
the general method of passing my time at this sweet little spot ; where, 
if I have no luxuries, etc., to shorten the days ; I have no cares to make 
them appear long: and I can say with pleasure that I now know in 
what consists true happiness. 

Tuesday. The same as yesterday. 

Thursday. Nothing of consege. today . 

Friday. At 11 in the morng. I went with Madm. Dupuis, Eclair and 
Monsr. D’Arcy to Melum ; We took the Coche D’Eau ; a Vessel, which 
contain’d about 200 People ; from Paris to Melun by Water is 45 miles ; 
we pass’d thro’ the most charmg. Country possible ; and saw upon the 
bank of the Seine the Pavillion of the King, called Crois-Fontaine ; it 
is g leagues from Paris ; it is built in the Italian style ; this was built for 
Louis XV, to receive him upon his return from hunting in the forest of 
DONALD 55. 8s 4 

On Saty. morng. about 200 Cavalry arrived there on their way to the 
Frontiers ; in the Eveng. we went to the Linen Manufactury : on Sunday 
Eveng. we went and saw a Clock baptized and afterwards assembled on 
the Green to see the whole Town dance together, which rendered the 
Eveng. extremely pleasant ; on Monday about 5 started for Fontain- 
bleau, situated 12 miles off; we got there about 7 and went to the Hotel 
of P. situated in the rue de Bourbon : the next morng. (Tuesday) 
we got up at } after 5 and went to Villéne, a little Village, about 3 miles 
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beyond Fontainbleau and pass’d the day with Mr. Le Brun; and were 
much satisfied ; we pass’d by an immense Cave cut out of the Rocks ; 
which contains all the Wine that is made in that Country ; we return’d 
about 9: on Wednesday about 10 we went to see the Palace... . the 
King’s bed-chamber is superior to anything one can conceive; the 
Ceiling, the Floor, Furniture, etc.: we then proceeded to the Appart- 
ments of the Queen ; which are as much superior to the before mentioned 
as one thing can be to any other... the ceiling is ornamented with 
Gold; and in the middle some infants are painted holding a Crown: 
we pass’d thro’ 2 other rooms, the Walls of which were painted beautiful 
figures ; bordered with Gold, interspers’d with large Pearls ; the bolts 
of the Window were gold ; and large Bars of gold supported the marble 
Pillars of the Chimney : we next went to the Galerie des Cerfs ; and from 
thence to the Orangery ; which was destroy’d by fire about 5 years back : 
we then pass’d to the Theatre ; which is very elegant and commodious: 
we now were shew the Court des Fontaines, which takes its name from 
a Fountain that stinds in the Court from which there are 4 fountains 
continy. playing ; we here saw in the Pond at the extremity about 30 
large Carp perfectly white from age; several of them being 300 years 
old and look’d like lit‘le Pigs : we were next taken into the Gardens in 
which there is nothing remarkable exceptg. a fine Pond; we started 
at 5 for Melun and pass’d thro’ the Forest which is about 60 Miles 
in circumfe. and there are a great many large promint. rocks, which 
render the View very picturesque: we arrived at Melun about 7 
here we stay’d the next morng. till 10, we then got into the Coche as before 
and I arrived safe at Ville Neuve about 4. This Eveng. also (Thursday) 
our Village was much alarm’d at the reports which were brought from 
Paris in consequence of which they form’d three Guards consistg. of 200 
Men, who sat up all night. 

Friday : This day was a state of uneasiness and distress to the whole 
Village ; no body came from Paris till the Eveng. exceptg. the Courier 
and from these we learn’t the melancholy disasters of the day; tho’ 
we ourselves at the distance of 12 Miles heard distinctly the firing of the 
Cannon; and in the Eveng. observed Paris illuminated; and all the 
Villages which surround it. 

gth Saturday. I this morng. went to Paris at 10 by the Coche d’Eau, in 
order to learn how matters stood: I need not say that I found sorrow 
and despair depicted upon every countenance ; each person was demanding 
of his neighbour if any new instance of barbarity had been committed ; 
and I was frequently stop’d by crowds of People ; we dined at a Table 
d’Hote near the Palais Royal and afterwards drank our Coffee and retired 
early at our Lodgings ; in the Eveng. we heard the firing of Cannons 
which lasted buy a few minutes, and nothing mater. ensued: in the 
Eveng. Paris was lighted : the next morng :* (Sunday) at 5 I got up and 
went to the Thuileries, and saw the dreadful havoc that had been committed : 
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in one spot were laid 75 Swiss and I also saw some thieves who were 
kill’d by the Mob for pillaging: I went thro’ all the Appartments, and 
found everything demolish’d ; and the beds reeking with blood ; the 
Houses surrounding the Thuileries were set on fire on the Friday ; and 
was not yet extinguish’d. At half after 6 I got into the Coche d’Eau 
and went to Ville Neuve ; in this there were 400 People ; all of whom were 
flying from Paris; I got there about 11; and went in the Eveng. to 
Mr. David’s at Yeres ; a very pleasant Man, who commands a Battalion 
of 800 Men; he was going when we quitted him to Brunoy, a House 
of the King’s Brother to search for Arms that were supposed to be con- 
cealed there: the next morng. at 11 I took leave of Mr. Etasse, a very 
worthy Clergyman, with whom I had lived a fortnight ; the good Creature 
shed tears at my departure, as did also most of the Boys who lived there : 
I went by Water to the Veterinary School, having passed Soisy a beautiful 
seat of the Suspended Monarch.” 
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BARCELONA, 1936 


By MURIEL RUKEYSER 


[The author left London alone-on Fuly 18th. She was in the last train to 
enter Spain after the fighting began and arrived back in London on July 27th. 
This was her first visit to Europe.—Editors.] 


Torchlight Procession through the 
City of Barcelona. Finish of the 
International Relay-Courses. 


Program, People’s Olympiad, 
First Day. 


S the train began to wake up, Cerbére was reached, the last 
town in France, and the old water, the Mediterranean. Very 
quickly, the terraces became mountains, covered with cactus 
and olive, the Pyrenees produced their little pale villages, stone- 

masonry and plaster and stucco became prominent as we crossed the 
Spanish border. 

The big shed of the customs building burst into noise as the train drew 
in. Everyone lined up ; they were taking down the names. One or two 
of the Olympic teams, travelling on collective passports, had some diffi- 
culty, and the change from the smart, green metal of the French express 
to the wooden compartments of Spanish third-class cars, plus heat, plus 
a first strange cataract of Spanish spoken, pushed the passengers into 
confusion. 

The train started into Spain, very slowly, its noise wiped out by a 
tremendous conversation. Seven Catalonian peasant women discussing 
Spanish politics will wipe out any noise, any scene, fill a compartment 
to henhouse madness, fill the head with ‘‘ communista,”’ “‘ monarchista,”’ 
“ fascisti,”’ ““ republica,”’ until the next town is reached, they all descend, 
and peace and slowness returns. The train stands in this station an extra- 
ordinarily long time. More Spanish families get in ; the Olympic teams, 
hurrying to Barcelona from Paris, Switzerland, all over France, begin to 
make friends. The train stops at every little station, rests, moves as if 
exhausted when it does move. Two Spanish soldiers, in comic-opera olive 
uniforms with natty yellow leather straps, patent-leather hats slapped 
down on top, grin over English cigarettes and the conversation of the 
Spaniards, deep in political discussions with the Olympic athletes. 
Catalonians answer “‘ No,” with a swipe of the hand to all questions 
about the army, ‘‘ Some on one side, some on the other....Not good to 
talk.” They are pointing out olive trees, castles, churches. There is 
time to point out any amount of landscape. At the little stations, the 
soldiers stick their guns out of the windows, and armed workers patrol the 
platforms. This impresses the foreigners. The Spaniards gossip about 
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a change in government last midnight. The train stops at a not very import- 
ant station. The town begins to circulate around it, dead in its tracks, 
getting hotter and deader, stopped twelve kilometres from Barcelona. 
An old Frenchwoman, who has lived in Spain for forty-eight years, says 
like a Sibyl, ‘‘ This train won’t go, not any more.” 


Moncada is a little town between 
Geronna and Barcelona, on the 
inland route. There is nothing in 
it that need detain the tourist, who 
will do well to proceed to the capital 
immediately. 


Guidebook of N. Spain. 


A wildfire of rumours goes through the train from that moment on. 
The Catalonians, who have been fighting, leave the train, buy bread and 
sausages and wine, and begin lunch on the benches; the foreigners 
begin to meet each other after two hours of waiting. Word goes through, 
the news of a general strike. 

This, a slogan at the end of a pamphlet, the last words of a poem. 
Suddenly, the guns come through the train, following a girl who demands 
all photographs. The soldiers have disappeared. The tourists, incon- 
venienced and frightened, sit down, whispering. The lady from Peapack, 
New Jersey, who cannot wait to see a bullfight, lets her face go white and 
older. General Strike! The train will not move. The mayor, grave, with 
a black stripe of mourning in his lapel, speaks to the professor from Madrid, 
a man who will act as go-between from the train to the village. There 
is fighting in Barcelona. The government has moved farther left, the 
Popular Front has hardened to a battle-front. ‘The army is insurgent, in 
the north, perhaps all over Spain. Rumours fly down the train. The lines 
are down. The soldiers who were on the train. Where are they? 


Official Welcome to assembled Sports- 
men. Boxing. Wrestling. Gym- 
nastics. Addresses. Theatrical Per- 
formances. 

Program, People’s Olympiad. 


The station begins to take on the appearance of a féte-day. Couples 
walk down the platform, looking with curiosity at the travellers. Small 
boys climb the little blossoming trees, hooting and whistling. The short, 
compact men, sandalled, with rifles over their shoulders, patrol, search, 
guard. The teams go into the main street of Moncada, where a camion 
is about to depart for Barcelona with nine armed volunteers. A Hungarian 
makes the clenched fist, saluting them, but they glare and make a clawing 
sign. ‘ But who are you? Aren’t you communists?” ‘‘ Communists ? 
No. We’re anarchists.” ‘‘ Well, what does it mean ? What do you want ?”’ 
What do they want? That’s different, perhaps....why, they don’t want 
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law, they don’t want money, they don’t want government. The radio in 
the truck produces, startlingly, Beethoven’s Fifth. One of the mothers 
screams at the boys, but the truck starts off to Barcelona. 2 

The rumours persist. There’ll be a battle in the village to-night, we're 
right on the line of retreat to the border, the cables are closed, the lines are 
down, they’ll bomb Barcelona, the consulates won’t permit ath like 
that, the train will move in an hour, at the most....The tourists begin 
to make themselves at home. The handsome young English couple, on 
their way to Mallorca, have it in for the man at Cook’s, who should have 
told them there was to be a revolution. The chorus of six platinumed 
Rodney Hudson Young Ladies must go on to Barcelona, where they are 
to open in the evening. They fascinate the town, they are so blonde. 
The Olympic teams begin to round up everyone connected with the 
Games. The town has promised to feed everyone going to the Olimpiada. 

Night shuts down. Two families, the fathers wounded, walk into 
Moncada from Barcelona with news. The radio goes at half-hour intervals, 
booming out: war news, government bulletins, tangos, Bing Crosby 
songs, ‘‘ You’re Driving Me Crazy.” As long as the government holds the 
radio, all is in order in Catalonia. There has been a tremendous battle in 
Barcelona, many dead, many wounded, but the generals are beginning to 
be beaten, the army is partly loyal, General Goded is speaking over the 
radio, confessing that his troops are beaten ; the radio goes on, loud into 
the soft romantic night. 

On the train, a committee is set up to convey a letter of sympath 
and thanks for courtesy to the town. [wo members go down the lengt 
of the train, taking up a collection for the use of Moncada. Many have been 
wounded. The only stores open during the general strike are the chemists’ 
shops. Almost everybody gives to the collection: a couple of centavos 
here, a duro there. The only exceptions are a few tear-stained frightened 
families, and the well-dressed Frenchmen who have been reading Gringoire 
all afternoon. The Americans talk : this is what they have been talking 
about, in little rooms in New York, in meetings in Union Square. Every- 
thing is confused ; John Reed could not tell what was happening during 
1917, on top of a flight of stairs when something went on at the bottom, 
the revolution all around, almost silent, the rapid rumours. Remember 
the waiter who was asked where he was during the Revolution ? “ It was 
during the special dinner, sir.” One woman reads a French pamphlet on 
“The Problems of the Spanish Revolutionary Movement.” 

The committee takes the money and document in two languages to the 
mayor, who sends it on. It is too important for him to accept ; he sends 
the committee down the green-and-white, modernist building—the 
Secretary of the Committee will accept it. He sits under the portrait of 
Luis Com anys, President of Catalonia. The Committee, tired men, 
watch while he types out formal thanks. ‘“‘ Tell him that some of us are 
sympathisers,”’ somebody whispers. ‘“‘ No. No foreign nationals can intrude 
in revolutionary situations—in Paris on the 14th, word went out, too.” 
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The passengers’ committee shakes hands with the Committee, and goes 
back to sleep on the benches of the train. 


Abajo el fascismo. Camarades: Hay 

que actuar a fondo. El pueblo en 

masa debe levantarse como un solo 

hombre para barrer al fascismo. 

Frente a la avilantez de las fuerzas 

reaccionarias : Muera el fascismo. 
Solidaridad Obrera, Barcelona, 
July 19. 

The roosters crowed all night, but at quarter of five they were stopped, 
as the train and their cages and the town shook with the bombing of the 
church. The peasant woman in third-class goes on with the fire she has 
been making to heat soup. The passengers begin to get up. News spreads. 
There have been five fascist officers killed in the early morning, and their 
captain has said as he was captured, ‘“‘ You can do as you please with me. 
I’ve killed two or three hundred of your men already.’’ Their bodies are 
on view in a cellar. 

Cars begin to appear in the town, with U.G.T. and C.N.T. the initials 
of the united trade union groups which form a strong part of the Frente 
Popular, in great white letters on them. They are all guarded—the heavy 
guns point at the passengers who are walking in the street. A truck with 
a machine-gun in it goes down the street, behind another car marked LLET 
—the official milk-wagon. The town is warned that the fascists are 
retreating through the roads. Already the snap of bullets comes every few 
minutes, and the long echo of cannon passes from Barcelona through 
these hills. The train is given an hour-and-a-half to buy provisions, and 
then is to shut itself in. 

In the stores, the fruit is running short, the town is buying bread and 
cheese and soda water, the foreigners stand helplessly around the fringes. 
Two little German children begin to fight with each other, and the scene 
becomes pathetic and intense: the town scrabbling for provisions, the 
foreigners, nerves going short, the little fair children in their playsuits 
knocking each other down. The mother stops them, cuffing the elder’s 
head, and he screams and weeps. The shops begin to close again, after 
their short opening, which had been ordered by the Mayor. The train 
shuts itself in. ' 

All during the hot noon, the train waits for the attack. The tourists 
set up bridge games. Somebody reads D. H. Lawrence, somebody an old 
issue of Variety. Shooting continues in the groves. During the afternoon, 
the train is given the use of the schoolhouse, a new building with water in 
which one may wash. The train is given its choice of place to sleep—the 
schoolhouse or the train. Some of the passengers make excursions, 
visiting peasants, and hide indoors when the houses are shot at. A few 
tourists, accustomed to luxury, are delighted by two things. The first is 
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the removal of the train 100 feet down the track. The town has permitted 
that for sanitary reasons. There has been little wind for two days. The 
other is the supply of gunny sacks in the town. An Englishman comes 
back ‘“‘ So cheap—really such a bargain.”” with one over his shoulder, 
* It’s really clean.”’ 

The town is beginning to grow still and jumpy. In the street, boys 
are knocking a large doll about. The parochial school has strong doors, 
but they begin to give way. Priests have been firing on the people, fascists 
have been hiding in churches, and there are rumours : not a church left 
standing in Spain. The radio goes on. Trucks are promised for two teams, 
so that they may go to Barcelona. Nobody knows whether the games are 
taking place. The radio warns of enemy planes, enemy escapes. The train 
is empty, all the passengers stand before the schoolhouse, waiting for the 
truck, to see the teams off. It is perhaps more dangerous to try the road 
to Barcelona than to remain in the train, which, after all, preserves the 
appearance of neutrality. A few shots hurrah among the hills. Far off, 
clear along a line of olives, a little man is running, darting down into the 
grove. Suddenly, over the long range, a plane is heard—anybody’s plane, 
the high sweet motor-sound infinitely strange and frightening. It is far 
off, and the hundred people are perfectly quiet. But in a second, even that 
fear is absorbed, an American and Englishman are quarrelling about 
whether the fascists are brave, people are discussing the possibility of 
sending cables with the teams, if they arrive safely in Barcelona. The plane 
passes overhead, almost unnoticed. The speed and externatility of every 
incident is unbelievable—the terror and habit of guns and warnings and 
fear descend on every system and are absorbed. All but the hatred of 
fascists, which increases. 

That night the machine-guns fought in the town. The soldiers re- 
appeared, as loyal troops, Guardia Civil, marching through the train 
all night, the yellow leather straps shining in the half-light. 


El pueblo... ha escrito con su 
sangre una pagina immortal en nues- 
tra historia. 


El Diluvio, July 22. 


Order began to be evident in Moncada. The next day the houses of 
absentee landlords were opened with despatch ; no signs of bombing or 
pageantry. The boys would try to force the doors, and after that failed, 
one might climb a garden-wall and go through a window. This would be 
done systematically. The passengers watch the street facing the station. 
Door after door is opened, the holy oleos removed, little plaster saints 
thrown on the street, a gun is found, a fine piece in an expensive case, 
and is taken. The townspeople, who have been crossing themselves when 
they hear shots, come round and finger the religious objects and finally 
smash them to the ground with as fine a superstition. 
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Suddenly, the sign of pass is the clenched fist, cars appear with “ Partit 
Communista ” painted on their sides, the machine-guns go down the road, 
continuing to Barcelona. The Swiss team prepares to leave in a truck, 
and yodels in the street to an amazed populace. Another retreat is ex- 
pected. Nobody knows where there are fascists. The clenched fist is 
everywhere. 

A truck is ready for some of the others, who run to the train, collect 
baggage, run back to the truck. The valises are set up around the sides of 
the truck for fortification. The truck is warned to watch for sniping 
fascists and to duck at the sound of gunfire. The communist leader, a 
man with a pale intellectual face and a bruise-like mark on his temple, 
asks for strict proletarian order and discipline. A guard is with the driver, 
another boy with a gun stands in the front of the truck, ready. The 
American says, in this hysterical moment, in the voice of Groucho Marx, 
““ Of course they know this means war!” The truck starts at full speed, 
following another and two cars. 

The road is lined with fortifications—bales of hay top the walls, as 
ramparts, later barricades of paving-stones fly the red flag, there are little 
machine-gun nests. The Ford sign at the roadside is a grotesque. The 
clenched fist is everywhere. As Barcelona is reached, the white flags are 
apparent at all windows. Shots are heard, and as the man falls, the trucks 
swing wide, taking another road to the Hotel Olympic—immense building 
requisitioned for the athletes. In the streets, all the cars are armed and 
painted—the great squares show signs of battles, overturned cars stand 
where they stopped, there are a few dead horses, churches are burning 
all over the city. In the dusk, we come to Hotel Olympic. 


Barcelona, the wealthy capital of the 
four Catalan provinces, enjoys a 
splendid situation opposite the Medt- 
terranean, between the rivers, the 
Besos and the Llobregat, and the two 
natural watch-towers of the Tibidado 
and Montjuich mountains. 


Patronato Nacional del Turismo. 


Here the feeling is international and sympathetic ; here the teams are 
arriving steadily, all with stories of a successful Popular Front in Catalonia. 
From the top of the building, Barcelona is laid out before you, dark and 
brilliant, the smoke rising from the churches, the squares illuminated, the 
Monumental y Arena across the way looking cavernous and a perfect 
place for snipers. The heights above the city are very beautiful, the gilded 
ball where Columbus rises over the port is a black circle in the distance. 
The Olympic is on the Plaza de |’Espafia, one of the two principal centres 
of the fighting. Cars are overturned in the square, guards stream into the 
building, girls of seventeen armed with rifles go out to take their places 
in the cars. It is very dark as we set out for the stadium. Two thousand 
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foreigners, thrown on the city on the day of civil war, are to be taken care 
of, lodged here and fed there. 

We went to the dinner with the French governmental delegate in a car 
brightly lit to identify us. There was not a window that was not spangled 
with bullet-holes, and two bullet-holes were in the rear window above a 
long stain of blood on the upholstery. The car carried the government 
letters, and we passed others—F.A.I., the anarchists, who are in the 
United Front, P.C., the trade unions, C.N.T. and U.G.T. The stadium 
was filled with athletes and stranded nationals eating beans. News went 
round—the word was “‘ On to Saragossa,”’ the fascist country. A worker 
army was being organized to fight as one of the columns sent from all over 
northern and central Spain against Saragossa. There is no other news, 
no other way to get news: but Barcelona is solidly Popular Front. ‘The 
only fascists are those who cruise the streets in cars marked like the others, 
giving the sign, and then firing from alongisde, or those few unorganized 
rebels who fire from behind blind walls or high windows. 


Barcelona is a workers’ city to-day, occupied with putting down a 
fascist insurrection, conducting a general strike along the recognized 
lines. 


Conference in the Palacio de Proy- 
ecciones: Objectives of Popular 
Sport and methods of developing it. 


Program, People’s Olympiad. 


A French athlete had been shot after a demonstration which the Olympic 
teams had made the day before, and was dying. The teams were meeting 
in their hotels, discussing procedure, voting to stay, voting to have the 

ames. The French consul had insisted that the French—1,500 of them— 
eave on two French boats that were entering the harbour. 


The athletes were forming great majorities intent on staying, on de- 
monstrating the international People’s Front by having their games. 
The next twenty-four hours was packed with the stress of a city sending 
armies out—the young, tired boys marched down the Ramblas at night 
as crowds stood and cheered and saluted them with their fists and shouts 
of “A Zaragoza !’’ We knew Madrid was firm, and was sending more. 
In the morning, longer lines of soldiers went—and the Olympiad people 
and the sympathetic foreigners joined in a tremendous demonstration 
through the Ramblas and the Plaza de Cataluna, marked by fighting. 

And during the speeches, 
during the words of the Italian, passing his hand slowly over his hair, 

and flinging it far out as he claimed sympathy between his people and 

the Catalonians, 

the Vivas flew open, from the army, from the armoured cars, from the 
government officials, the soldiers in red-and-blue and silver standing 
among rooftops white with flapping laundry, 
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as the Norwegian spoke, the Belgian who had walked from Antwerp for 
the games, 
as Martin spoke, telling of the athletes who had joined the Workers’ 

Army and were gone to Saragossa, 
during all the speeches and the marching and the rides in gun-cars down 

the fashionable streets, 
the city held itself firmly in order. 

The French had gone, on boats alive with voices singing The Inter- 
nationale, fists thrown up, slogans shouted of the Popular Front—on the 
long waves, retreating into the port, the slogan carried, “ Les Soviets Part- 
out.” 

The torn armies left the city, blankets over their shoulders, a few 
helmets here and there, several women, many men with red scarfs about 
their heads. 

We made a demonstration, wearing black for the fighting dead. 

The governments sent their boats. 

It was easy to foresee the long voyages into the Mediterranean. But 
now Martin, his square face with the heavy yellow eyebrows large over 
the crowd, was shouting to a mass meeting : 

“The athletes came to attend the People’s Olympiad, but have been 
privileged to stay to see the beautiful and great victory of the people in 
Catalonia and Spain ! 

“These have come for games, but have remained for the greater Front, 
in battle and in triumph ! 

‘“‘ Now they must leave, they must go back to their own countries, but 
they will carry to them... 

(the tense sunlit square, Martin about to start for Saragossa, the 
people shouting “ Viva ! ” in the streets, the friends among workers, 
the soldiers who stopped to talk to foreigners, the salutes, inter- 
national and strong) 
they will carry to their own countries, some of them still oppressed and 
under fascism and military terror, to the working people of the world, 
the story of what they see now in Spain.” 
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THE WORD 


By ERNST TOLLER 


Opening speech on the International Writer’s Conference June 19th, 1936 
in London, Friends House. 


(Official Version, printed by Special Permission of the Author). 


EOPLE coming from the Continent to England note the strange 
fact, that though this island is only separated from the Continent 
by a narrow Channel, the spiritual distance is indeed comparable 
to a vast invisible Atlantic. 

While Europe is struggling with social and spiritual problems, this 
country seems to live in a state of almost undisturbed calm. In going 
through the streets of London, in reading the papers, going to the over- 
crowded theatres and cinemas, speaking with the man in the street one 
gets the impression, that the problems of our time have not yet become 
problems. 

But this is only on the surface of things. If one looks deeper one finds, 
that a great number of people have been seized by a kind of restlessness, 
that is especially in evidence in the young writers, whose status animis I 
should like to express with the words: They are marking time. Values 
in which but yesterday they had believed as eternal values and absolute 
standards seem to be shaken and destroyed. Words which but yesterday 
on te ring of knowledge, honesty, truth, sound to-day common, untrue, 
soiled. 

The great ideals of mankind were misused and became political play- 
pennies in the hands of the ruling powers. They lost their value when the 
play was over. 

The dictators too, the enemies of freedom and justice, of truth and 
peace, made use of those words, they falsified their meaning and with 
cunning dishonesty they confused simple minds. The dictator who praises 
the peace of to-day does so in order to prepare the war of to-morrow. 

The dictator who praises justice and liberty suppresses the free spirits 
in his own country and persecutes the friends of justice. 

Disgusted by this spiritual dishonesty many young writers preferred to 
“ mark time ”’ as they did not know where to turn, as they did not know 
a way out. Others again retired into sectarian groups and looked there for 
a drug; as the world frightened them, they mail-clad their fear with 
dogmas. 

Only very few are knowing or brave enough to resist the chaotic troubles 
of our time. Only a few know the way that leads to a new mankind. 

For not only continents and states, not only political systems and econ- 
omic orders have come unstuck; Man in his individual existence as a 
spiritual and self-responsible being is threatened. 
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Only he who is strong, only he who has a clear knowledge of society 
and its possibilities is immune. Great doctors have invented a serum in 
order to protect man against illnesses of the body. What we need is a 
serum against spiritual epidemics. To create this serum is one of the great 
tasks of the writer. 

Simple-minded marxist doctrinaires forgot the dialectic reciprocal effect 
between economic forces and the will-power of man; contrary to Marx they 
underestimated the important effect of the word. The intellect became 
something suspect ; in order to lower a man they would say of him: he 
is an “ intellectual.”’ 

The word is full of life like a tree. It roots deep in the centuries and is 
laden with certain emotional values, with the os. and hopes, with 
the curses and with the hatred of mankind. He who finds the right word 
at the right moment raises its value almost inconceivably. But 
the word does not serve two masters at the same time. Dangerous is the 
wide-spread belief, that one knocks the weapon out of the enemy’s hand if 
one takes over his words; dangerous therefore because words have a 
strange life of their own. They are bound to traditions and classes, they 
create certain reflexes and reactions, their old contents are laden with a 
kind of concrete force which does not alter its direction, however cunningly 
one tries to substitute new contents. 

When in Germany the Left started to take over the nationalistic slogans 
of the adversaries, those slogans did not lose anything of their disastrous 
effect ; often they became the bridge on which our followers went over 
to the enemy. 

In order to get a clear picture of material and spiritual reality one 
must have the courage to grip the sense of things in their being and in 
their growing. He who only sees the symptoms cannot master them and 
because he cannot master them he is even driven to overlook them. 

The other day I had the honour to preside over a discussion in which 
four English writers spoke on the tasks of literature. One speaker turned 
against that literature that tries to treat of the misery of men and their 
social problems. She gave praise to those authors who tell of the beauties of 
nature, of sunrises and the happy summer days. 

Only that writer, she said, who roots deep in the earth and receives 
his strength from the soil, was to speak to-day to oppressed men. But 
on earth there are not only growing trees and flowers and grasses. On 
earth there grow men with their problems and needs and despair. 
When last year I came into the Rhondda-Valley, a district in which thou- 
sands of workmen have been out of work for years on end, I asked a little 
boy : ‘‘ what would you like best?’’ And the child answered: “TI only 
wish I could just once eat up a whole penny-onion pie quite to myself.” 

I had the urgent desire, that this writer could have looked into the eyes 
that child. Perhaps she would have changed her mind. 

No, nobody can flee from the struggles of the present, especially at 
a time, in which fascism has made the theory of the totalitarian state an 


iron law. 
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The dictator asks the writer to be the obedient megaphone of the ruling 
opinion. This demand has however one good side: it leads us 
back to our own true self, it makes us estimate anew values, which 
because often misused, have been underestimated by us. Only he who 
has lost freedom is able to love it truly. Freedom and self-responsibility 
make for the dignity of the individual. —_ 

We are often accused of wanting to suppress the individual, but the 
contrary is true. In our society only a few people have the opportunity of 
becoming individuals. The individual exists to-day as little as the nation 
exists. Only when the nation can freely develop all her citizens, will her 
true life begin. Only when the great national works of culture become 
a common possession, will her mission be fulfilled. 

We will not be troubled by the madness of nationalism which is nothing but 
the death-rattle of a dying world. Nationalism dies and the nation awakes. 
With her awakes that individualism which receives its strength from society 
and gives to society its strength. Our internationalism is the harmony of 
individuals, of peoples and nations, who, freed from the petty fights of 
political and economic interests, can turn to the greater cultural tasks 
which make life worth living. Many signs seem to show that we are on 
the right path. The fascist epidemic seems to have overstepped its mark. 

In the West of Europe all those are rallying together who want neither 
to be masters nor slaves. In the East of Europe the great Russian nation 
has given herself a constitution which is the basis of true democracy. 
Perhaps future historians will say that fascism, by overthrowing a weak 
and false democracy played midwife to a true democracy, comparable to 
that spirit “ which always wills evil but yet creates good.” 

Let us work incessantly, let us not be confused by the criticisms of the 
adversaries who say that our works are not “beautiful.” Ego sumus 
Arcadia—we too love beauty, the blue seas and the vast skies, the stars 
and the tides. But as long as society is shaken by tragedies, which are 
unnecessary, because brought about by an unjust social system, we will 
not cease to denounce the senselessness of such tragedies. 

We do not love politics for its own sake. We take part to-day in 
political life, but we believe, that not the least important part of our 
fight is to free a future mankind from the senseless struggle of opposing 
interests which to-day is called “ politics.” We know the limits of our 
work. We are ploughmen and we do not know whether we will be 
harvesters. But we have learned that “ fate ” is nothing but an evasion: 
we ourselves create fate. We want to be true and courageous and human. 


oF 


FROM THE KURFUERSTENDAMM 
ING? YAUIN es BAU OID) 


By ERICH GOTTGETREU 


HE penthouse lay higher than most of its fellows on the roofs 

of the Kurfuerstendamm. Its windows overlooked the newest 

edifices of fashionable Berlin. Here Taut, the distinguished 

architect, had set his bachelors’ fortress; and over there 
stood the handsome moving picture palace of the ‘“ Ufa.” Within, 
the eye was met by tokens of all that was best in the past of Germany. 
Lining the walls were thousands of books, among them many a first 
edition of the classics, where a first Kleist stood ranged beside a first 
Heine. There were fine old prints on the walls, too. But the chief 
treasure of the penthouse was an exquisite Goethe autograph, framed 
under glass. 


Once upon a time it was... 
. . . And it was no fairy tale. 
* * * 


The Goethe autograph accompanied me on the journey to Palestine 
where, in my new home, also, it was destined to occupy a place of honour. 
But the new home turned out to be nothing more than a canvas tent. And 
how could Goethe be expected to keep a firm hold on the swaying, wind- 
shaken walls of a tent ? 

Yet one who lives with majestic Nature lacks for no ornaments. The 
Haluz who, at half past four in the morning, rolls over on his other side 
for the last forty winks—only to be turning up the tent flap five minutes 
later—beholds our new home of Ain Harod in the last grey morning shadow 
of the elephant-shaped Mount Gilboa, where King Saul fell upon his 
sword. Below us lies the luxuriantly fruitful Emek (Valley of Jezreel), 
the scene of great historic battles. From behind the fissured mountain 
wall of Transjordan the sun is now rising. As the long day wears on, the 
landscape becomes a symphony of lustrous colours that lacks nothing 
but a Van Gogh to orchestrate its harmonies. 

Our Sabbaths are devoted to familiarizing ourselves with the country- 
side. Everyone has friends in the settlements round about, so that there 
is much visiting back and forth on the Sabbaths, and much song and 
jollity on the roads. Such scenes as these we had previously witnessed in 
the Russian films alone. 

And Goethe remained tucked away in my trunk. 

* * * 


The Kevuzah Ain Harod is one of the oldest and best organized of the 
collective settlements of Palestine. Its land is a national Jewish possession. 
D 
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All the members work together for the common good. There is no private 
property. The numerous young Jews who, during the last few months 
have come here from Germany, are now busily picking the juicy grapefruit 
and the sweet grapes toilsomely planted, years ago, by Jewish idealists 
from Russia on land that had to be drained in order to prevent the spread 
of malaria from its marshes. 

Now come the Jewish refugees from Germany and lie down, so to speak, 
in a bed made by others. This is not to say that they do not work like busy 
bees from sunrise to sunset, or that their older associates are not pleased 
with their efforts. And the fact that they are startled out of their beds by 
occasional nocturnal shots, fired to frighten away Arab chicken-thieves, 
in no way impairs their sense of security. 

* * * 


Even sleeping in tents is no proof of heroism. Anyone who likes enter- 
tainment gets his money’s worth here. Two cats provide nightly musical 
performances. And if one wakes in the middle of the night, the centre 
tent-pole is reeling and swaying in the wind, and creating an illusion 
of ocean travel. Our palatial residence creaks and groans like an old four- 
master that even a Conrad would have enjoyed. But the edifice stands 
firm: great are the mysteries of tent-mathematics! On the remotest 
horizon looms the longed-for haven : a house of stone such as many of 
the old Ain Harodians already live in. 

But before that haven can be attained, there is still the intermediate 
stage of hut-dwelling, or what is even less to our taste, lodging in 
the “ dormitory ” above the horse-stalls. About two o’clock in the morning, 
the animals become restless ; and the human beings overhead follow suit. 
“ Shulamith,” in particular, doth murder sleep. These ‘‘ blows of destiny ”’ 
are parried by that most effective of all Jewish weapons : a sense of humour. 


* * * 


The children, who number two hundred in this community of three 
hundred adults, are better housed than anyone else, in a three-storey 
structure. They are reared with much milk, fruit, love, and pedagogical 
insight. The material for their instruction in manual labour, which they 
receive in part from a very progressive teacher, is derived from the life 
about them. They ride like Cossacks, and speak of field and farmyard 
like expert farmers. In talking with them, one marvels at their idea of the 
outside world, which they create in the image of their own surroundings. 
Once I was asked by one of the youngsters, “‘ When you lived in the city, 
was it in a Kevuzah or in a Moshav ? ” (the latter being a co-operative 
village of working farmers, where each family has its own separate holding). 
It never dawned on that boy that there might be many and many another 
possibility : that one might have been a captain of industry in Berlin, 
or a wage-earner, or even, let us say, an editor. Nor can the boy imagine 
ae et ue of us ever owned a single dunam of land, or planted anything 
in s life. 
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The editor’s blue pencil is no more. 

Now the editor strews, not clever quips over manuscripts, but artificial 
fertilizer over carefully moistened earth. Now it is not printers’ errors 
that he weeds out, but real weeds. The worst of these is called “‘ Yavlith,” 
and is just as ineradicable as a misprint. Now he squirts, not polemics 
against Smith and Jones, but sulphur against plant-eating insects. Now 
he wades, not through floods of newspapers (as erstwhile in the editorial 
offices), but the thick mud of grapefruit groves, which are irrigated as 
often as six times a year. And he cleans, not his editorial desk (which was 
always a vain task), but the mud-clogged water-pipes above the vineyard, 
and makes a good job of it at that. It costs him, however, not only much 
sweat of the brow, but a book of tales in the Saxon dialect which he had 
saved to read in the noon recess. A passing Arab, who appears to have 
vane, ie acquire a knowledge of “ classical ” German, began by acquiring 

e bookyi 2": 


* * * 


The common labours do much to create a bond between the “ new ” 
comrades and the “ old,” the latter being mostly Jews from Russia who 
came to the country with the earlier waves of immigration, and have 
since become thoroughly acclimatized and Hebraized. For them, the 
process of adaptation was much simpler, as in Russia they had never 
identified themselves so completely with the body politic as had the Ger- 
man Jews in Germany. What they and their forefathers learned in Russia 
stood them in good stead in the process of settling in Palestine : capacity 
for enduring suffering and hardship, readiness for self-sacrifice. ‘Their 
open ways, cheerfulness, helpfulness and incorruptible sincerity make 
them splendid human beings. We Germans always have much joy of our 
talks with them during the noon recess—until we doze off in the very 
midst of their sentences. 

+ * * 


We communicate with one another in a mixture of Yiddish and German. 
The newcomers know either no Hebrew at all, or else very little. But the 
old settlers overlook this fault, seeing that the “‘ greeners ” do make an 
attempt to learn the language, though, it must be confessed, their eyelids 
tend to grow heavy during the class which a young girl from Poland 
conducts fur them every other evening. 

“ At first,” (to quote our friendly teacher), “ we shall learn the objects 
nearest to us: Table, Chair, Window.” But gradually our vocabulary is 
widened to include our whole world : the farmyard with its stables and its 
workshops ; the grain fields ; the plantations ; the vineyards. Then come 
the small articles of daily use which we obtain on Thursday evenings 
at the dingy little “store”: cigarettes, matches, razor-blades, soap, 
notepaper, postcards, shoe-laces. These are followed by the names of the 
various viands which, except for the morning bread and the afternoon 
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tea, are brought to us in the fields by the green lunch-wagon, to wit: 
Rice and Hazilim ; Noodles and Hazilim ; Spinach and Hazilim ; Fruit 
Soup and Hazilim. ale 

“Hazilim |’ “ Hazilim!” The new Germans detest the ubiquitous 
vegetable with a robust hatred that gives way at last to smiling resignation. 
Feeling against Hazilim has reached such a pitch that defamatory songs 
have been written about it; but all in vain. The great blue egg-plants 
thrive and increase. At nizht we all eat together in the Hadar Ha-Ohel, 
the tastefully-built, airy, bright dining-hall, which presently becomes as 
loud with voices as a railway station, but agreeably so. 


E % * 


After supper, Hebrew is studied, or the news is read out from a paper, 
or one writes home. Our letters are dropped into the common post-box, 
the stamps being provided by the Kevuzah. One can therefore write 
as many as he is inclined, but one finds himself not so inclined. Or they 
““ make ” music. There are gramophone records of Bach and Beethoven, 
and often good soloists give concerts. And there are always discussions, 
in which the question that bobs up most frequently is ; “‘ Will the young 
Germans adapt themselves to this life ? ” Will the Germans who—let us 
be frank !—sometimes are only ‘“‘ compulsory” Zionists, succeed in 
making the radical adjustment which demands that they forego the 
individual mode of living and renounce all thought of comfort, so as to 
become absorbed in this great community of labour ? Is an act of the will, 
as the Russian-Jewish comrades say, all that is really required ? 
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RIMBAUD AND THE VERLAINE 
MENAGE 


By HUMPHREY HARE 


happy even if Rimbaud had never appeared at No. 14 Rue 

Nicolet one September afternoon in 1871. Over a year had 

gone by since Verlaine had kissed the not quite sixteen-year-old 
Mathilde Mauté for the first time in the little bourgeois room with its 
red plush and tassels and she, in her innocence, had imagined herself 
pregnant. Even after a year of married life, she knew little of the man 
who was her husband. Drink she knew about, but this her love would 
reform. Besides, Verlaine was a poet and poets often took a little more 
absinthe than was good for them. But of his past, of Lucien Viotti, of the 
furious attack on his mother with his father’s sword,—of these she knew 
nothing. Now, however, she really was pregnant and it had been 
arranged that she and Verlaine should come to live for the present with 
her parents in the Rue Nicolet. But Verlaine had already taken, quite 
unconsciously, the first step towards shattering such happiness as they had 
been able to achieve. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that perhaps the only really dis- 
interested action Verlaine ever committed should have led to his ruin, 
imprisonment and disgrace. When he replied so kindly to the unknown 
genius, who sent him such remarkable poems from Charleville, he made 
disaster certain and inevitable. “‘ Venez, chére grande ame,” he wrote 
‘on vous appelle, on vous attend.” He even enclosed sufficient money 
to pay the fare to Paris. Nor was this an invitation that Rimbaud could 
ignore. Indeed, the last year had been spent in abortive attempts to 
escape from the stifling provincialism of Charleville and the grim op- 
pression of his mother’s discipline. Each attempt had ended in failure 
and an ignominious return. But now the poet whom he admired the most 
had invited him to Paris, had written of his verses : ‘‘ vous étes prodigieuse- 
ment armé en guerre”; here was release at last. With the writing of 
“Le Bateau Ivré,”’ his masterpiece in verse, he bade farewell to the first 
phase of his life-long revolt and, with the manuscript in his pocket, set 
out to conquer Paris. 

The tragedy opened in minor misunderstanding. Verlaine and his 
friend Charles Cros went to the Gare de l’Est to meet him, but they 
missed each other in the crowd and Rimbaud found his way alone to the 
Rue Nicolet. As soon as Mme. Mauté and Mathilde saw him they were 
thankful that M. Mauté was away in the country for the opening of the 
shooting season. Rimbaud’s appearance was not such as to create a good 
impression. He was dirty, his hair was long and unkempt, his clothes 


I: seems improbable that Verlaine’s married life would have been 
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were too small for him and he had brought no luggage. The master of 
the house, they felt, would not have cared for so peculiar a guest. However, 
the women received him kindly, but to their enquiries Rimbaud would 
only reply sullenly and monosyllabically. This they put down to shyness 
and, though they were afterwards to revise their opinion, they were, 
as a matter of fact, perfectly right. ‘‘ Les salons, les élégances...- 
Rimbaud had said to Delahaye before leaving Charleville, “je ne sais 
pas me tenir, je suis gauche, timide, je ne sais pas parler.” Indeed, it is 
not surprising that he should have lacked confidence on embarking 
upon, as he saw it, the great adventure of his life. Charleville stood for 
everything he loathed, Paris for everything for which he longed. It was 
essential to him that he should succeed, that he should find, so to speak, 
a sheet-anchor in success as well as that freedom towards which his whole 
life was directed. But what he expected from Paris was beyond all reason, 
it did not exist. And now as he stood in the little salon before the two 
women, he forgot that he was anything but an uncouth boy from the 
provinces and for the first time in his life, perhaps, he felt a little ashamed 
of his clothes, a little conscious of his accent. Perhaps, too, there was 
already some disappointment mingled with his shyness. Was this the house, 
bourgeois and fussy with china ornaments, in which Verlaine lived ? 
Was this stupid, snub-nosed woman, ungainly now with child, the poet’s 
wife ? It was not quite what he had imagined, not quite what he had 
hoped for. 

It was here in the little salon that Verlaine and Charles Cros found 
him on their return from the station. We do not know what effect Verlaine 
made upon Rimbaud at this first meeting. In any case it was not such as 
to alter his mood. During dinner he talked little and answered curtly when 
spoken to, ate enormously and not very politely, and soon afterwards 
said he was sleepy and went to bed. But what, we may well ask, was the 
effect Rimbaud made upon Verlaine ? ‘“‘ C’était,” Verlaine wrote many 
years later in description of this meeting, ‘‘ une vraie téte d’enfant dodue 
et fraiche sur un grand corps osseux et comme maladroit d’adolescent 
qui grandissait encore et de qui la voix, trés accenté en ardennois, presque 
patoisante, avait ces hauts et ces bas de la mue.”’ But there was much more 
that even the shameless Verlaine of the last years did not record. 

Indeed, for Verlaine Rimbaud’s arrival was in one sense most opportune. 
The youthful and not, perhaps, very extraordinary sentimental friend- 
ship which had existed between Verlaine and Lucien Viotti at school, 
had develcped into something much more extravagant in the years before 
Verlaine’s marriage. It was, indeed, Verlaine’s marriage which had 
brought the earlier relationship to a close. Lucien Viotti had taken his 
“ téte charmante ” and his “ corps d’éphébe ” into the army, which he 
was only to leave to die in the hospital of Mayence. Verlaine remembered 
him always with a delicious, tearful melancholy. But at this juncture a 
memory, however delicious, was not enough for Verlaine. With Mathilde 
at a disadvantage and Viotti beyond all earthly affairs, the arrival of 
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Rimbaud “ trés beau, d’une beauté paysanne et rusée ” and “a peine au 
sortir de l’enfance ”’ could have but one result. Besides, as poets, they had 
a very real community of interest. Verlaine had a profound admiration 
for Rimbaud’s genius. No doubt their early conversations consisted largely 
of the technicalities of their art, of their methods, of their aesthetic 
theories. How emboldened Verlaine must have felt when Rimbaud 
explained his “‘ voyant ’’ theory and the necessity for the “‘ déréglement 
de tous les sens.” 

They had, too, another interest in common—drink. Verlaine showed 
the way, but he hada willing pupil. Moreover, cafés soon became for them 
an obvious meeting-place since Rimbaud’s stay in the Rue Nicolet lasted 
but a fortnight, owing to the imminent return from the country of M. 
Mauté. Every day the two poets met and every night, save those he 
spent in the Rue Campagne-Premiére, where Rimbaud after many 
vicissitudes had eventually settled, Verlaine went home drunk. And 
Verlaine, the most timid of men when sober, could become when drunk 
nothing less than a homicidal maniac. One night, talking of Rimbaud, 
Mathilde remarked ‘‘ ton ami est peu délicat.” It was enough. Verlaine 
seized her by the arm, pulled her out of bed and threw her to the floor. 
This was eight days before the birth of their son Georges. 

The truth is that Verlaine was beginning to look upon Mathilde as 
a barrier between himself and the freedom of the life he wished to lead 
with Rimbaud. When drunk he was obsessed with this idea. The birth of 
his son brought about no improvement in his behaviour. It merely served 
to aggravate it. The child was another tie. Night after night Mathilde 
lay trembling in her bed listening for Verlaine’s step on the stair. She 
could tell from the noise he made his degree of intoxication. The wonder 
is that she survived the weeks that followed. One night he tried to set 
fire to the cupboard in which M. Mauté kept his cartridges and which 
was next to Mathilde’s room. On another occasion Mathilde’s nurse 
had to drive Verlaine from the room with the tongs she had made red-hot 
in the fire. Throughout these scenes Mathilde lay calmly and resignedly 
in bed, clasping her infant son in her arms. “ Verlaine aurait pu me tuer ” 
she said, “‘ je ne me serais pas défendue.”’ This was her attitude and nothing 
could have been better calculated still further to infuriate Verlaine. Nor 
would she allow the nurse to call for help ; she had her pride. 

Singed hair (Verlaine tried to set it on fire) and split lips could be 
explained away, but it was impossible that these scenes could remain 
hidden forever from Mathilde’s parents. The climax came on 13th 
January, 1872. Mathilde was nursing the child, now three months old, 
by the fire in her room. Verlaine came in drunk, took offence at some- 
thing Mathilde said, and in sudden fury seized the child and threw it 
against the wall. Fortunately it was well swathed in a blanket and fell 
back, on to the bed, unhurt. But Mathilde’s screams only incensed Verlaine 
still further. He seized her by the throat, forced her backwards on to the 
bed and knelt on her breast. M. Mauté had heard her screams 
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and rushed into the room in time to save her. Verlaine, without a word, 
ran from the house and went to spend the night with his mother. 

The next day Mathilde was ill and, on the advice of the doctor, M. 
Mauté, who now knew of the constant persecution his daughter had had 
to suffer, decided to take her and the child away to Périgu~ux. Verlaine 
was not to be given her address, though all letters would ve forwarded 
from the Rue Nicolet. 

When, four or five days later, Vc-taine returned home and heard of this 
arrangement, he was shocked. All his life he had had a great admiration 
for respectability, though he himself was never able to achieve it. And to 
be deserted by one’s wife was hardly respectable. Moreover, he was 
surprised and pained at what he considered the unkindness of Mathilde’s 
flight from him. But, sober, he was a kindly man ; he would not rebuke 
her too harshly. She was young, thoughtless . . . 


“Vous n’avez pas eu toute patience, 

Cela se comprend, par malheur, du reste, 
Vous étes si jeune ! et l’insouciance 
C’est le lot amer de l’Age céleste... 


9 


Verlaine went to live with his mother ; but, in fact, most of his nights— 
those “nuits d’Hercule ’—were spent with Rimbaud in the Rue 
Campagne-Premiére. 

Undoubtedly he persuaded himself that Mathilde was in the wrong. 
Indeed, when sober again, Verlaine was conveniently able to forget his 
behaviour of the night before. But for all that he now found himself in 
a dilemma. Mathilde, though in the wrong, was setting conditions to her 
return. She refused to come back unless Rimbaud were sent away. This, 
she pointed out, could be easily accomplished since he would be unable 
to continue living in Paris without Verlaine’s financial support. Not that 
Mathilde was in any sense jealous of Rimbaud ; far from it. It was 
merely that Verlaine’s worst excesses seemed always to take place in 
Rimbaud’s company and she believed that once the boy had been sent 
home to his mother in Charleville, Verlaine might be led back to sobriety 
and industry. Verlaine, at first, objected, but was quickly brought to his 
senses by a threat of legal separation. 

Towards the end of February Rimbaud returned to Charleville and 
Mathilde came back to Paris. For some weeks everything went well. 
Verlaine seemed pleased to have her back again and soon his life became 
more regular, owing to a post his mother found for him in an insurance 
office. Every day Verlaine went to his new office, returned home to dinner, 
and husband and wife would go out together in the evenings. He succeeded 
even in remaining sober, since his present companion was Forain who, 
being naturally abstemious hive) did not tempt Verlaine to drink. 
Indeed, Verlaine realized this, for he said to Mathilde : 


‘‘—Quand je vais avec la petite chatte brune je suis bon, parce 
que la petite chatte brune est trés douce ; quand je vais avec la 
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eee Sa blonde, je suis mauvais, parce que la petite chatte 
onde est féroce. 


There was no need to explain to Mathilde that “ la petite chatte brune ”’ 
was Forain and “la petite chatte blonde ” Rimbaud. 

Nevertheless, as soon as Mathilde was safely back in Paris, Verlaine 
wanted to recall Rimbaud too. While he was assuring Mathilde that 
Rimbaud had gone forever, he was writing to him at Charleville telling 
him to be patient and an opportunity would occur for his return. But 
there were difficulties in the way; “on t’en veut, et férocement ”’ he 
wrote. Nor was Rimbaud, on the other hand, content to be a sacrifice 
on the altar of Verlaine’s marriage. Indeed he wrote to Verlaine to this 
effect, but Verlaine could only counsel him to wait. He could not bring 
himself as yet to endanger his new-found respectability. 


“‘ Certes, nous nous reverrons !”’ he wrote, ‘‘ Quand ?—Attendre 
un peu! neécessités dures! opportunités roides! Soit! Et 
merde pour les unes, comme merde pour les autres!... Et 
ne jamais te croire laché par moi! Remember ! Memento !”’ 


It occurred to Verlaine that there was only one solution to the problem. 
Perhaps his new post in the insurance office suggested the idea. Rimbaud 
must become self-supporting. He must find work. Mathilde could not 
then blame him for Rimbaud’s presence in Paris. He wrote to Rimbaud 
of this scheme. But nothing was further from Rimbaud’s intentions. 
He preferred to misunderstand Verlaine, to accuse him of meanness. 

But Verlaine soon found that he could bear the separation no longer. 
Since Rimbaud refused to make any attempt to achieve independence, 
he must return to Paris on the old terms. Perhaps, too, he imagined that 
his present relations with Mathilde and her family were so good that 
he might persuade them to overlook the boy’s presence. If they could not 
be so persuaded, he secretly hoped that Rimbaud would lend him 
the strength to break with the respectability of married life. He knew 
now that it was Rimbaud he wanted. He knew, too, that if a choice had 
to be made, whom he would wish to choose ; but he doubted his ability 
to make it unaided. He recognized his own weakness. Towards the end 
of May, a few days before Rimbaud’s return, he wrote : 

“Derniére recommandation : dés ton retour, m’empoigner de 
suite, de facon 4 ce qu’aucun secouisme—et tu le pourras si 
bien !” 

Rimbaud could, indeed. But even when the choice had been finally 
made, Verlaine could not bring himself to stand by it entirely. Time 
and again when in Belgium and England, he was to behave like a dog 
being called by its master from a bone. He was to make many short, 
ineffectual rushes towards Mathilde and respectability, only to be arrested 
half-way. But the choice had not to be made yet. He hoped that so un- 
pleasant a dilemma would never occur. In the meantime Rimbaud would 
make things easier if he were a little more presentable, a little less sullen. 
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“ Faire en sorte, au moins quelque temps,” he wrote “ d’étre 
moins terrible d’aspect qu’avant : linge, cirage, peignage, petites 
mines: ceci nécessaire si toi entrer dans projets tigresques ; 
moi, d’ailleurs, lingére, brosseur, etc.... (si tu veux)... 
Maintenant, salut, revoir, joie, attente de lettres, attente de tol. 
Moi avoir deux fois cette nuit révé : —Tot, martyriseur d’enfant, 
—Toi tout goldez. Dréle, n’est-ce-pas, Rimbe !” 

Mathilde, who was not, of course, told of Rimbaud’s return to Paris, 
nevertheless very soon suspected it. With the inevitable resumption of 
drinking Verlaine’s behaviour again changed for the worse and the 
period of reform abruptly came to an end. For Mathilde, however, certain- 
ty only came with the explanation given by Doctor Cros—Charles Cros’ 
brother—of certain wounds with which Verlaine one night came home. 
They had, he told her, been inflicted by Rimbaud. While he and Verlaine 
were sitting in a café with Rimbaud, the latter had suddenly told them to 
lay their hands on the table that he might give them a new sensation. 
They had done so and Rimbaud, whipping out a knife, had stabbed at 
them. Dr. Cros had had time to withdraw his, but Verlaine had received 
a wound in the hand and later three more in the thigh. 

Indeed, Rimbaud had returned from Charleville no less intractable, 
no less intemperate than before. In June he wrote to Delahaye from the 
Hétel de Cluny, Rue Victor Cousin, a cynical and brutal letter, filled 
with the distortions of which he was a master, and yet magnificent in 
peasant “‘Parmerde ”’ it is headed and the date he wrote ‘“‘ Juinphe 
10724: 

‘ Vive l’académie d’Absomphe, malgré la mauvaise volonté des 
garcons. C’est le plus délicat et le plus tremblant des habits, que 
Pivresse par la vertu de cette sauge des glaciers, l’absomphe | ” 


And then follows that exquisite description of the night through which 
he laboured : 


“‘Maintenant c’est la nuit que je travaince... 


For now he had reached one of those spiritual crises which punctuated 
his life; the verse form was failing him and he was elaborating the 
technique of the poems in prose. The gestation of these new poems made 
him restless and he was beginning to feel the need of a greater freedom 
than Paris could provide. He had made no mark upon the literary world ; 
Paris was the scene of his failure, and now he set about seeking for some 
means of leaving the capital without having to return to the maternal 
prison at Charleville. “‘ Je ne dors pas, j’étouffe,” he wrote to Delahaye. 
_ In the meantime Mathilde’s life was in constant danger. Verlaine 
increasingly looked upon her as a barrier between himself and Rimbaud. 
This, when he was drunk, made him more violent than ever and during 
these weeks he was very seldom sober. He consistently ill-treated her ; 
he chased her with a knife ; on one occasion even he drew that sword- 
stick, which had already all but caused so many fatalities, upon his 
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mother-in-law, who was denying him access to Mathilde’s room. Finally 
the strain proved too great for Mathilde; she fell ill. Verlaine at once 
became tender, kind and sorrowful. At length there came the day upon 
which he offered to go to the chemist’s for her. Before going out he 
kissed her tenderly. It was an expedition from which he did not return. 

Verlaine confided an account of what happened that July morning. 
It was recorded many years later by M. Emile Le Brun: 

“Ce jour-la, ma femme était un peu souffrante, enrhumée... 
vaguement. Elle me dit: ‘'Tu devrais aller chez le pharmacien 
demander quelque chose. ..enfin, une tisane.’-—Oui, une 
vague tisane. Bon ! Je mets mon chapeau, je prends ma canne, 
je m’en vais. Tout prés de la maison, je vis Rimbaud qui s’en 
venait. I] tenait 4 la main une lettre 4 mon adresse. ‘ J’allais 
chez toi. J’en ai assez de Paris. J’en ai assez de tout ici. Je m’en 
vais en Belgique, mais pas seul : tu vas venir avec moi.’—‘C’est 

ue...’—‘ Non! je veux que tu viennes. Tu vas venir, tout 

es uite, je ne te quitte pas.—‘ Mais .. . ma femme est malade ; 
il faut que j’aille chez le pharmacien demander quelque chose, 
... enfin, une vague tisane.’—‘ Non! laisse-nous tranquilles, avec 
ta femme. Viens, je te dis, on s’en va.’—Alors je 1’ai suivi, 
naturellement... ”’ 

Very likely this account is correct in its essentials. At Rimbaud’s 
command everything was forgotten ; wife, child, home, business,—even 
for the moment, respectability. It had all been so much easier than he had 
imagined ; the decision had been made for him. A great load fell from his 
shoulders ; he was gay, happy, and the rest of the day was spent in 
cafés suitably marking the occasion. With the departure that night of the 
ten o’clock train for Arras, the great adventure began. 
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SKETCHES FROM “VOYAGE EN 
GRANDE GARABAGNE” 


By HENRI MICHAUX 


In the Land of the Emanglons 


HE Emanglon is a born fisherman. From five in the evening, 

thousands of Emanglons turn into anglers and occupy the two 

banks of the few rivers of their country. But the trout go by 

quietly. Rare are those who let themselves be taken by an 
Emanglon bait—rare and nearly always gullibly young. 

Nevertheless, except when the rain beats down, the banks do not 
empty of fishermen, and many amateurs behind each of them, try to learn 
the way to draw a trout from its natural element, stream-water. Quietness 
peoples the banks. Almost religiously the long slow evenings flow by. 
Sometimes, in full view of many, one fish is caught. Then there are soft 
murmurings, cluckings and what is almost stifled laughter spread out 
from the banks. In this way, with perhaps a dash of boasting, the Emanglon 
expresses his victory over the trout. 

And the moon lights the fishing, the fishing which goes on. 

Emangol nights—as I have said before—are always clear, soft and inviting. 
You never know if it is really time to go to bed. You stay on the steep bank, 
unable to believe that fish sleep on nights so bright. Actually, from time 
to time, surprised by so much life prowling in the neighbourhood, one 
of them wakes up and with a brusque swish of its tail comes noisily to 
the surface, to swallow three or four bubbles of the cold night air. And 
the Emanglons’ persistent hope that they will finally catch a trout, draws 
them back for another piece of night. 

Endless nights ! Light, which is silvered and as if free of any source, 
seems to come down from the little hills, like a flood, flowing broadl 
and paternally towards the river and the fisherman. The river, itself 
feminine, softens the men and shelters them from themselves. Towards 
one in the morning, real darkness sets in. In a few moments, no one is 
left. They have all gone home. 


* * * 


Sometimes, you see an Emanglon sneeze as he sits on his doorstep. 
Once—twice—three, four times, a hundred times, for a whole day. It is 
his privilege. Naturally. Of course. 

It would be less his privilege to stay indoors,—at least if he is a man to 
sneeze for whole hours, even for weeks on end, as sometimes happens 
and is not so exceptional (for the Emanglons are subject to sneezing- 


hysteria). That would not be tolerated. It would be too much to ask of 
Emanglon nerves. 
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A sneezer must recognise that. He cannot fail to appreciate the dangers 
of his obstinacy if he stays indoors. For if someone, a sister or a friend 
of the house, goes near him, to put an end to the suffering the whole 
family endures because of him, if someone staves in his skull with a blow 
from a hammer, no tribunal would condemn the person who had thus 
dedicated himself. It was an act of destiny. He took the hammer as the 
judge himself would have done. Nobody could condemn him. 


* * * 


The Emanglon Parliament 

As the Emanglons dislike putting themselves forward to gesticulate 
and make lengthy speeches, their chiefs and members of Parliament 
only talk and take their place behind the statue, which is made of light 
wood, easy to move about, of one of their great men of the past, to whose 
principles they claim to adhere. 

If I have understood their eloquence aright, the chief thing is to know 
how at the right moment to dispose your statue unexpectedly, and 
dramatically, or conceal it, little by little, then for an instant reveal it. 
You must understand how to plant it violently opposite another, in an 
offensive manner, or to make it skilfully swing round and waddle in- 
solently in front of another great man who is thought to be despicable. 
Finally, you must know how to take your leave haughtily, threateningly, 
in short, correctly. These are some of the characteristics of Emanglon 
eloquence. The danger that lies in leaving your statue by itself is that, 
though no one has the right to remove it in your absence, the other statues 
can surround it, can take away every chance of making it visible, and 
even leave it as a scout near a traitor, making it say something that is quite 
the opposite of its programme, making it like the very image of compro- 
mise, under the hoots of the crowds. That is why this manner of speaking, 
which seems the product of great laziness, demands actually great vigilance, 
and a very subtle sense of the right moment. 

The voice is only used to furnish a few points of data for the discussion. 
The true orators do not speak as much as two hours in a year. But every- 
one remembers the great effects made by their statues at moments of 
pathos, though both, orators and statues, remain still. And that is what 


pleases the Emanglons. 
* * * 


The Presence of a Fly - 

If a fly comes into a room where an Emanglon is entertaining someone, 
the guest, even if he is his best friend, rises and without saying a word, 
at once leaves, with an air of being bruised and slapped which is in- 
imitable. The other understands, even if he has not seen anything. Only 
a fly could cause this disaster. Drunk with hate, he looks for it. But his 


friend is already far away. 
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Emanglons are unable to live in the same room as a fly. There is some- 
thing monstrous to them in such co-habitation. They feel deeply wounded, 
but above all, belittled and upset, and it has been seen to happen that 
they could hardly drag themselves outside. The great treachery is to 
enter the house of someone to whom you wish ill, armed with a fly con- 
cealed in your pocket, to let it out in the dining room and then to pretend 
to have been insulted. But the other is watching, he watches your pockets, 
your collar, your sleeves. He suddenly suspects that there is a fly in this 
visit. So you must act with prudence. As everywhere else, you must be 
skilful and if an opportunity comes your way, do not believe that that will 
be the end. 

It happened during the great speech of Orname, the minister, that 
a fly was let out in the hall, in ara to make him powerless and upset 
the assembly. The fly, on the evidence of his words believing that his 
mind was elsewhere, had the naiveté to perch on his nose. The great 
man, ie of sangfroid, caught it, put it in a box and went on with his 
speech. 

Afterwards, he was audacious enough to pass round the fly, shut up 
in a box, among the deputies, in order that its owner could take it back. 

But each in his turn, like a true Emanglon, leant over the box calmly, 
without betraying himself. 
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SCHOOLED TO RULE 


By WILLARD PRICE 


CHOOLS for soldiers. Schools for sailors. Schools for brides. 

Schools for brewers. Schools for aviators. Schools for cotton spinners. 

Schools for diplomats. Schools for future administrators who will 

“assist” the government of Manchukuo, “ co-operate ” in China, 
rule the mandated islands of the South Seas. Schools for manufacturers 
who are out to supply the world’s gum shoes, electric bulbs and most 
other necessities of daily life, even including foods, at prices that will 
defy all competition. 

Japan is at present swiftly expanding her educational system in response 
to the clear call she has heard to play a leading réle in world affairs. She 
regards education as the right arm of manifest destiny. 

No nation expects more of education. And with good reason. Education 
made Japan. Education has put her on a par with the other great powers. 
May it not, during the next century, carry her beyond them ? Her pell- 
mell advance, many times more swift than that of any other nation, 
shows no signs of slowing down. For the unknown, but not undreamed 
of, triumphs of the coming age, super-education will be necessary. 
Therefore Japan is undertaking intensive education with a Spartan 
rigour and zeal unmatched in history. There are wrecks along the new 
speedway of knowledge—physical breakdowns, suicides, crushing of the 
weak. Japan is not heartless. She is sorry that some must fall. But the 
unfit must be eliminated that the nation may fulfil its destiny. 

The educational task that has been carved out is prodigious. Japan is 
the first nation to adopt as a deliberate educational policy the synthesis 
of all the world’s knowledge. All that the East knows, all that the West 
knows, Japan is determined to know. She shall be the interpreter between 
Orient and Occident. She shall not be an Eastern power nor a Western 
power—but a world power. Intellectually, perhaps the only world power. 
America pays little attention to whatever world there is beyond New York 
and San Francisco. England is insulated by British self-satisfaction—a 
Briton carries Britain with him even to India. To the German there will 
never be anything quite equal to German culture. Fascist Italy is firmly 
exclusive. Soviet Russia feels she has little to learn from others and much 
to teach them. So one might go through the list. ; 

Japan is the one great nation openly, passionately receptive to all 
ideas from everywhere. She has been trained in that habit for sixty 
years and has found it good. Her success has been built upon it. She 
will not abandon it. Therefore we have the anomaly of one of the most 
intensely nationalistic of peoples becoming one of the most internationally- 
minded—and that without loss of patriotism. The Japanese are chauvinists. 
Love of country is their religion. They do not want to emigrate to other 
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lands ; instead, they bring all lands to Japan. The currents of thought 
flowing through Japanese classrooms are like a parade of the nations. 
Chinese classics, Indian Buddhism, Russian communism, English law, 
French aestheticism, American pragmatism, German military drill and 
Danish calisthenics. ; 

The learning of China and India came into Japan along with Buddhism. 
Schools were opened in connection with Buddhist temples, and Japanese 
youth made the acquaintance of the Chinese classics, herbalism, 
acupuncture, shampooing, divination, the almanac, and the composition 
of graceful couplets. Feudal lords opened schools for young samurat. 
But perhaps ninety per cent. of the nation’s youth received no education. 

Schools of western learning were begun by missionaries who arrived 
in 1859. But real awakening did not come until the Restoration in 1868 
when the feudal lords were overthrown and the Emperor Meiji restored 
to full power. He proclaimed that “‘ henceforward education shall be so 
diffused that there may not be a village with an ignorant family nor a 
family with an ignorant member.”’ 

Commissions of investigation were sent to Europe and America. 
The French educational system looked best, and was inaugurated. But 
it did not quite fulfil the dream for a universal system, and since America 
had such a system, an American expert, Dr. David Murray, was called 
to reorganize Japanese education. The present system is chiefly of his 
building. 

Even the American manner of education was not found perfect. For 
one thing, it developed too much individualism. So Germans came to 
teach the goose-step and Prussian pooling of personality. As Japan’s 
horizons broadened, she appropriated bits from many lands, set them in 
her mosaic, then melted the mosaic to produce what is, if not the best, 
at least the most cosmopolitan and most rigorous school system in the 
world. America taught Japan how to insist that all children go to school, 
but Japan has outstripped her teacher. School attendance in Japan is to-day 
ahead of that in America. Of all Japanese children of school age, ninety- 
nine-and-a-half per cent. are in school. No great nation in the world has 
a higher literacy than Japan. No nation spends more money on schools 
in proportion to its population and wealth. And no other nation has so 
swiftly mastered the lessons of past centuries and alien cultures. 

Contrary to cliché, the Japanese are not imitators. They are assimi- 
lators. Nothing has been taken over as it is. Everything has suffered a 
sea-change into something rich and strange, something essentially 
Japanese, suited to the temperament of the people. 

Anglo-Saxon influence is strong—but always transmuted, Japonized. 
After seeing the classes at work during the day, I explore by flashlight, 
in company with the headmaster, the revealing contents of rooms, desks 
and cupboards in a great Primary School in Tokyo. I find many hands 
across the seas. Here is an English motion-picture machine. But the films 
shown in it are Japanese made. They depict the glory and predict the 
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future of Japan. Some of them are ethical. ‘Ethical’ means to a 
Japanese anything that will inculcate the abnegation of self and the glori- 
fication of Japan and the Emperor. Others are historical, reviewing 
Japan’s always successful wars. Geography, science, literature, art, even 
mathematics, all presented from the distinctly Japanese standpoint, are 
covered in other reels. 

We visit the natural history laboratory. At first it looks exactly like its 
western counterpart. But all those birds and mammals in the cabinets 
are Japanese. ‘The roving flashlight suddenly makes two white human 
skeletons leap out of a closet. They also are short, squat and native. 

We find western influence strong in the music room. Here is a grand 
piano on one side and an electric gramophone on the other. There is 
no sign of koto or samisen. And when I open a book and study the notes 
of a song, I renew acquaintance with “‘ Darling Nelly Gray.” Yet some 
notes have been subtly changed, strangely Orientalizing the southern 
belle. And when the Japanese verses are translated to me, they have 
nothing to do with Nelly at all. Their theme is purely Japanese. 

Other notes unmistakably reveal ‘“‘ Annie Laurie,’ though a bit slant- 
eyed. And here are many other old favourites—‘‘ Old Folks at Home,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “ Comin’ Through the Rye,’ “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” “‘ The Minstrel Boy,” ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.” 

I ask whether “ Maryland My Maryland ’”’ has been utilized. The 
headmaster does not recognize the name. I hum a bar. He stops me 
with a sudden gesture and glances toward the open windows. 

“If a policeman heard that, you would be taken to headquarters for 
questioning.” 

cc Why ? o> 

“‘ Because it is the revolutionary song of the communists. They them- 
selves would not know that it had ever been a foreign tune. Certainly 
the police would be hard to convince.”’ 

Thus many foreign songs have made themselves so thoroughly at 
home in Japan that they are regarded as native-born. Christian songs, 
picked up from the mission schools and restrung with secular words, 
blaze with the national spirit. Liberal use is made of the tunes of ‘‘ Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘ In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” “‘ Jesus Loves Me, This 
I Know.” A stirring marching song by which the children goose-step 
back to the classroom after recess, has been salvaged out of “ Shall We 
Gather at the River.”” And I remember hearing “ There Is a Fountain 
Filled With Blood ” tapped out with one finger in a movie theatre to 
accompany a picture of Manchukuo troops in son of bandits. But 
in all this there is no thought of sacrilege. Words have been so changed 
that students to-day have no idea of the former associations of the melodies. 

‘“‘ Why not use Japanese airs ? ’’ I asked. ants 

‘‘ Because the minor scale used in Japanese music gives it an element 
of pathos as compared with foreign music. It is dark, passive, reflective. 
It is not in tune with the new Japan. We need stimulating music. That is 
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why some of your church tunes are so useful. They were written to 
inspire confidence and faith ; and they do it quite as well for patriotism 
and veneration of the Emperor as they ever did for Christianity.” 

I find the same adroit blending of East and West in every other depart- 
ment of the school. Except one. There is one feature in which Japanese 
education allows no influence from the West. In the masters’ room we 
stand before a great steel vault, and the headmaster informs me, in hushed 
tones, that within this vault are the portraits of the Emperor and Empress. 
If through fire or other misfortune these portraits are injured, the head- 
master must resign. On notable occasions they are taken out, placed in 
frames which always stand ready for them in the auditorium, and 
venerated by all the students. Also, on the first and fifth of each month, 
the students assemble in the school yard to pray for the health of the 
Emperor. And they continue such veneration “ker lives. The Emperor- 
worship itself is not so significant as the fact that all the people 
join in it. It serves as a focal point for the hopes, prayers and 
ambitions of the nation. Every people needs focus. Japan has it, of burning- 
glass strength. The Chinese have often been likened to disintegrating 
sand ; the Japanese, to clay. In China the family is everything, the state, 
nothing. In Japan also the family is everything, but the family includes 
the state. The mystic Emperor is the father. All are his children; and 
filial piety is the chief of virtues. The result is a family pride, staunch 
brotherhood and singleness of purpose unknown elsewhere in the world. 
The Japanese nation moves as one man ; more accurately, as one family. 

Not a day passes that this lesson of the family-nation is not taught 
in the schools. Each one for all—that Japan may survive ! Not only does 
it enter into the teaching of every subject, but two hours a week every 
week for eleven years are given to “ Morals.’ This has nothing to do 
with morals in the Puritan sense, but means filial piety, obedience to elders, 
respect for the Emperor and a complete willingness to die for him. All 
children in the Empire are put through the mill of this doctrine. 

Students wear uniform that they may remember their kinship and 
forget their dissimilarities. They are not encouraged to think for them- 
selves, but for the state. They are not trained for democracy. Japan 
has always scorned democracy. Just as children do not know what is 
best for them, so, as Hegel said, ‘“ The people is that portion of the state 
which does not know what it wills.”” No, the Japanese are being trained 
to follow their leaders and make a solid impact upon history. 

__ Japan is girding herself to strike a body blow (by educational jiujutsu 
if possible rather than physical war) at the giant that has imprisoned 
her—the giant of Status Quo. That Frankenstein was created and put on 
guard by the powers after they had all they needed—all they wanted. 
He is the jailer of the Japanese. Somehow Japan must break jail. That 
she considers, is inevitable, in view of her population density of 2,750 
per aebie suuats fee in Spmpaneen with 2,170 in the United Kingdom 
1,709 in Belgium, 819 in Italy, 806 in Germany, i 
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_ Although her trouble is lack of territory, she is only secondarily interested 
in territory. Her people will not emigrate—they love their own country 
too well. Therefore what Japan wants most is sources of raw materials, 
a vast industrial system to transform these materials, and access to world 
markets. Thus she can support her millions. Astounding results have 
already been the yield of this policy. While the exports of other countries 
diminished during the depression, those of Japan increased hand over 
hand. Not only has Japan’s industralization during the last three decades 
established a world record, but she is still gathering speed. Favourable 
exchange, low wages, drastic economy, high technical skill, excellent 
machinery, inventive genius undreamed of by Occidentals who imagine 
Japan to be still in industrial infancy—these things plus a willingness to 
work, and a national spirit, Bushido, which reaches down into the fingers 
of the humblest mill-girl, make Japan the world’s most swiftly growing 
factory-nation. 

Back of all this success, which is only a foretaste of the success antici- 
pated, is education. Education of the most utilitarian, ‘‘ how to do ” sort. 
Japan, as yet, has no time for culture. Or, as some of her pragmatist 
educators say, she already has culture, two thousand years of it—what 
she needs now is machine-knowledge. 

I secure an appointment with the Minister of Education, who is, at 
that moment, His Excellency Ichiro Hatoyama. A week later the personnel 
will change, so kaleidoscopic is Japanese officialdom—but policies remain 
unchanged, and whoever is Minister holds in his hands, while he occupies 
that office, the future of Japan. The Minister of War leads the nation. 
The Minister of Education makes a nation that can be led. 

Upon entering his office, I notice that he sits with his back to the 
windows which look out toward the ancient moat and old wall overhung 
by venerable pines which give an air of deep Confucian contemplation 
to the Imperial Palace grounds—and he faces the windows which frame 
modern Tokyo, reinforced concrete buildings, three great wireless towers, 
a busy crossing where honking automobiles watch the stop-and-go signs. 

He talks of many things—but constantly comes back to the practical 
nature of Japanese education. : 

“‘ Subjects of study are selected,” he says, “ that will make education 
useful in daily life. Efforts are being made at the same time towards the 
development of vocational education as well as vocational guidance.” 

He praises cultural studies. But he evidently feels that culture will not 
win the race for industrial leadership any more than a knowledge of 
Sanscrit will put a runner over the line. For an ideal system, he grants 
that too much energy is being concentrated upon the infusion of 
scientific knowledge. But that cannot be helped. Such defects will be 
remedied later—after the race is over. 

He puts in my hands various reports and surveys describing the amazing 
array of special schools organized to fit students for the machine age. 
Here are schools in textile manufacturing, spinning, weaving, seri- 
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culture, making of rayon, metal industrial arts, industrial designing, 
precision machines, industrial chemistry, ceramics, chemical engineering, 
brewing, mechanical engineering, electricity, radio, automobile mechanics 
(Japan already exports automobile parts and is beginning to manufacture 
automobiles), aviation (Japan makes her own aeroplanes), naval archi- 
tecture (Japan builds ships for herself and for the world), colonization, 
diplomacy, foreign affairs, foreign languages. ed 

There are many schools that give thorough training in foreign trade— 
how to gather samples of what the natives of other lands are wearing 
and using, how to copy and improve such merchandise, how to manu- 
facture it so cheaply that competition will be impossible, how to market it, 
how to handle credits. 

The most striking object in the Minister’s office is a symbol of Japan’s 
pragmatic education. It is a glass-enclosed model of a square-rigged 
barque in full sail. The Minister explains that the original is one of four 
training ships of Japan’s nautical schools. A great foreign trade requires 
a great Mercantile Marine. The best way to train officers for the sea is on 
the sea—hence the ships. And the best way to make a man of the world 
is to take him to the world—hence two cruises, each five months long, 
are made each year, one generally to America, and the other to the South 
Seas and Southern Asia. 

The ships are equipped with power so that the men get practice in 
modern marine engineering. 

Then why the sails ? 

The answer to this question reveals the heart and core of Japanese 
education. The sails are there to make it hard for the students. “‘ There 
is nothing to equal work on a deep-water square-rigger,”’ runs a report of 
the nautical schools, “‘ to harden and toughen a youngster. Training on a 
wind-jammer brings out qualities of iron nerve, quickness to act in emer- 
gencies, physical toughness, all of which are necessary to the future 
steamship commander.” 

Nothing is made easy. Under the public school system, there are six 
school days a week. The number of school days in the year are from 
220 to 240, as against a rough average of 150 in Europe and America. 
Summer vacations run from four to six weeks in length. Primary school 
theoretically requires six years, middle school five years, high school three 
years, university three years. That adds up to seventeen years. 
Actually, however, examinations are so stiff that any student who 
can complete his education in seventeen years is a prodigy. Many a 
student must retake his examination three or four years in succession 
before he wins promotion to the next higher school. The vast majority 
cannot make the grade—the few who do are graduated from the university 
at an age of from twenty-five to thirty. 

Primary school is compulsory. The higher schools are not—and only 
ten per cent. of primary school students ever see the inside of a middle 
school. When middle school graduates bend over their high school 
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entrance examination papers, they do it with the bitter knowledge that 
only one in fourteen can hope to pass. And of high school graduates who 
take university examinations, a third will get through. 

Knowing these hurdles which they must leap to get anywhere, Japanese 
students apply themselves with such grim zeal that even the failures 
among them are brilliant successes as compared with western students 
of the same age. Curricula are overloaded—as they must be, since Japan 
means to learn everything, from all the world, simultaneously. The 
President Emeritus of Ohio’s Western Reserve University, upon visiting 
Japan, was astonished to find that “the Japanese student takes more 
lectures in a week than the American student in a fortnight, or possibly 
three weeks.”’ 

The hardest job of the Japanese student is to learn his own language. 
Added to its own difficulties are the difficulties of Chinese—for modern 
Japanese contains a sprinkling of more than 50,000 Chinese characters. 
The primary student toils over his own language seven hours a week 
in class, seven hours a week at home, a total of fourteen hours a week for 
six years. At the end of that time he has mastered only about 3,000 of the 
Chinese ideographs (each having five or six different meanings). He can 
read a newspaper. But he is still baffled by a magazine or book, unless 
written in the most colloquial speech. 

Even university students have a very uncertain knowledge of the 
literary language. It is supposed to be used in the composition of letters, 
articles, books. A young friend of mine in Tokyo Imperial University, 
principal institution of learning in Japan, confesses that his uncle rarely 
hears from him—because any letter to him must be written in the old 
literary form, and its composition is a long and fatiguing task. Even the 
greatest scholars cannot write without a good dictionary at hand. Educated 
Japanese find it easier to read Japanese classics in English translation than 
in the original. 

It is also difficult for a Japanese to learn foreign languages, since they 
are not all cognate with his own. But he must learn them, and many of them, 
not in the academic fashion of the western student, but so that he can 
actually use them in daily conversation and communication. Indus- 
trialism requires the languages of industrialism. And foreign trade will go 
to the trader who can understand the speech as well as the needs of his 
customers. 

The strain of preparing to meet all the world on its own terms means 
physical breakdowns, nervous disorders, a frightful toll of tuberculosis, 
and a suicide cult. An English student would hardly commit suicide if 
he failed to pass an examination. But education means everything to the 
Japanese. His family is probaby undergoing severe privation to send him to 
school—for there are no scholarships. If he repeatedly fails he cannot bear 
the disgrace. There are more than three thousand student suicides a year. 
The craters of the great volcanoes, Aso, Mihara and Asama, receive most 
victims. A relief corps is kept constantly on hand at the top of Aso to 
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rescue those who strike a ledge and, terrified by the boiling hell close 
below, decide that even school is less formidable. Mihara on the island 
of Oshima is more popular since, once the leap is made, there is no 
possibility of change of mind. But some cannot wait until they reach 
the island. During the small steamer’s trips across Tokyo Bay to the 
island during one recent month, twenty-two candidates for oblivion 
leaped into the sea. , 

Asama, far inland, is not so easily accessible—yet this Moloch receives 
its offering of many young lives each year. I climbed Asama recently in 
the company of eight students—chance acquaintances of the trail. At the 
top we scattered in the sulphurous fog to explore the edge of the crater. 
When we gathered and started down, there were seven students. One 
carried a letter addressed to the family of the missing boy. No one seemed 
surprised or perturbed by what had happened. Rather, they were glad 
that, for one at least, the burden had been lifted. 

Where the educational strain does not break a man, it makes him. 
The Japanese educated mind is a precision machine. It can be geared to 
any problem and will grind away at it with an impersonal zeal. It has been 
disciplined to go on and on, without fatigue. 

The body too has been severely disciplined. Dormitory life is monastic, 
the rooms chill, the food meagre. Students, no matter how rich, are 
expected to share the simple life of their teachers—and the average salary 
of teachers in Japan is 60.40 yen, less than £6 a month. 

My Imperial University friend, whose father has been high in the 
Imperial Cabinet and whose samurai family includes a judge, a pro- 
curator, a governor, an adviser to Manchukuo and the president of a great 
political party, does not mind being a bit out at the elbow and down at the 
heel. A right-angle tear in the knee of his uniform has been awkwardly 
sewed up. These things are badges of honour—signs of the stoic. When 
I protect my effete feet with three pairs of woollen socks against the 
winter chill of a Japanese floor, he is comfortable bare-footed. On school- 
days his lunch consists of a bit of rice wrapped in seaweed. Fish and 
vegetables suffice for his other meals. And yet his stalwart frame casts 
doubt upon the conclusion of Hearn who saw no chance of the Japanese 
becoming great on greens and fish. “‘ The thoughts that have shaken the 
world,” he said, “ were created by beefsteak and mutton-chops, by ham 
and eggs, by pork and puddings, and were stimulated by generous wines, 
strong ales, and strong coffee.” But that was written in an age of the 
glorification of meat. To-day Japan’s simple fare is not only endorsed by 
scientists but verified by the brute strength of the Japanese on the farms, 
their endurance in the educational mill, prowess in the Olympics, and 
fortitude in war. 

Physical training in Nippon’s schools is rigorous, and has been credited 
with increasing Japanese stature one inch in the last thirty years. Bodies 
are built that will endure Manchurian winters, tropical heat. A jiujutsu 
school in Tokyo holds its classes at 4 a.m. during the coldest winter 
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months, and at noon during the hottest summer days. In all schools, 
military training is compulsory. Whereas four-fifths of American teachers 
are women, four-fifths in Japan are men—and these men are all soldiers. 
Normal school is so akin to an officers’ training camp that graduates are 
required to spend only one year instead of the usual two in thearmy. They 
come out of school trained soldiers. These soldier-teachers start inculcating 
the soldier-spirit in their youngest charges. Little tots mark time, goose 
step, march in platoons. As they get older, they go through the manual 
of arms with snap and precision. When the teacher enters the classroom, 
a young captain brings the class to attention with the sharp command, 
“Stand up ! Bow down!” The teacher returns the bow and the 
lesson begins. Decorum in class is almost too good. There is not a whisper. 
In the playground, games are regimental. Quarrels are exceptional— 
fights are unknown. The Japanese do not believe in wasting their fighting 
strength upon each other. 

War songs are sung with fervour, new ones being constantly supplied 
with the approval of the government. Excursions to military shrines, 
and for the inspection of great industries, are frequent. Military and 
industrial—that is the double emphasis of Japanese education. ‘These 
excursions are no picnics. They often involve hard endurance marches, 
and Spartan fare in Buddhist temples. Military training is capped by 
the term which every young man must spend in the army. There the 
cult of severity and simplicity is supreme. The bitterest days of winter 
and the hottest of summer are seized upon for strenuous field exercises. 
Snow is welcomed as an opportunity for grueling “‘snow marches.” 

The chief outcome of all this is not mere physical toughness, but an 
ethical edge that will cut through any obstacle. Plain living, hard schooling, 
unquestioning obedience, the habit of application, the passion of “‘ patriot- 
ism ”’ (a word and sentiment the polite world had supposed to be demoded), 
and the code of death rather than surrender, combine to make men who 
are obtuse to discomfort. They seem not to know when they are cold, 
hungry, weary. And every quality that will serve them in war serves them 
equally well in the industrial conflict now under way. For industry is 
military. It is manned by soldiers. The soldiers, it must be remembered, 
are not a class apart in Japan. They are Japan. Every able-bodied man 
is a soldier, subject to a call to the colours, and in the meantime enrolled 
in the industrial army. Japan’s economic march is being made by soldiers, 
disciplined, hardened, intensively trained. The domination of world 
markets and the leadership of an “‘ Asia for the Asiatics” will be, if 
realized, achievements of Japanese schools. It should not be surprising if 
education which has come from the whole world should go out again to 
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CHARACTER, FOOD AND WAR 


By J. R. de la H. MARETT 


EN are divided into those who enjoy the good things of life 

and those who ask why they enjoy them. Perhaps, then, it is a 

matter of no surprise that the former, represented by such 

hearty once-born characters as Falstaff and Sancho Panza, 
should be short and fat, while the romantic Don Quixote, the cruel 
Cassius and the rebel Calvin should all look lean and hungry—unable to 
partake of life as it is, and driven accordingly to try and change it with 
lance, dagger, or pen. Even the first two figures are no mere figures of the 
literary imagination ; nor do they represent the opposite poles within a 
uniform gradation of physical and psychological types. That is not to 
say that every individual can be placed within the mutually exclusive 
categories of the short fat—or, as Professor Kretschmer calls them, the 
‘ pyknics ’ or ‘ thick-set’ ; or into the opposite pigeon-hole of the long thin, 
or ‘asthenics ’—the latter a technical term, the literal meaning of which is 
‘ strengthless.’** Nevertheless, despite the numbers of more ordinary men, 
the two types stand out with comparative clearness. Moreover, modern 
psychology, no less than the profound knowledge of human nature dis- 
played by the old masters of prose and verse, has begun to recognise and 
even to measure fundamental differences of mind. ‘These appear to go 
deeper than all rationality, and to defy, if necessary, the forces of their 
social environments. What, then, if anything, have these characters of 
body and mind to do with food ? 

I believe the connection to be most intimate ; but, whatever the exact 
causal mechanism may be, it is certainly complex. Even if pyknics and 
asthenics did not arise within the same nation, and even occur in the same 
family, one could hardly suppose such changes of type to be the result of 
individual or parental habit. It seems more likely, therefore, that we 
must look even to the remote history of the human race, to the time when 
the mendelian characters we now display were first forged by the hammer 
blows of Natural Selection. For, on Darwin’s hypothesis, we must 
assume it to have been the ability to resist death that has determined which 
portions of the material inheritance shall survive ; and, in view of the 
modern work on deficiency diseases, and not forgetting Malthus, who gave 
Darwin his cue, we seem safe in assuming that to a large extentthe struggle 
for existence has awarded the prize to the stocks best able to live on a food- 
supply that was deficient either in gross quantity or in some essential but 
rare constituent. I will not here repeat my arguments, but will merely 
recapitulate some conclusions that I have sought elsewhere to justify. 
There the hypothesis was developed that the form and physiology of the 


*Kretchmer, E.: ‘Physique and Character,” 2nd Ed. Kegan Paul, 1936. 
tMarett, J. R. de la H.: ‘ Race, Sex and Environment.” Hutchinson, 1936. 
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smaller animals and races of men are so adjusted to each other as to permit 
life and reproduction on a diet that provides a minimum of bone-and 
flesh-forming materials such as calcium-phosphate and protein ; and, 
correspondingly, that the larger forms need more of these structural 
substances. Other races, again, may be able to maintain health and fertility 
on a bare border-line ration of such catalytic promoters of oxidation as 
iron, iodine, manganese and copper; the two former of which, at all 
events, would appear to be less plentiful in the areas of continental climate 
where aridity, by rendering the soil alkaline, prevents the retention of 
iodine, and where cold inhibits the activity of the bacteria responsible for 
the liberation of soluble iron. Similar soil conditions occur in regions of 
limestone mountains. 

In brief, then, it should be possible to classify the hereditary components 
of modern humanity according to whether they were evolved in an area 
where all structural substances were abundant or rare; and, again, 
according to whether that most important element, iodine, was sufficiently 
plentiful or the reverse. The tall, strong, and on the whole aggressive, 
types correspond to the cradle-lands where food-quality was good. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it is argued that it is these who are the least 
danger to a modern world alternatively cringing or snarling in the face of 
war. For war is no longer, if it ever was, a fight between man and man. 
Yet, from one of our ancestors, whether he was a man or not, we have 
obtained the inheritance of a deadly fighter, a male who won the right to 
breed by his strength, and who, accordingly, must have left sons and 
daughters that were stronger and fiercer, but less economical in their 
demands for food, than the rest. In such a situation, therefore, the in- 
heritance of the strongest male will tend to overpower that of the less 
masculine—and accordingly more feminine or more childish—remainder. 
Thus, if good food permits a struggle in which the aggressive powers win 
out, one may argue that certain food deficiencies will forbid this way of 
evolution. In its place will be offered the two alternatives of racial femin- 
inity and racial infantilisation. The former seems, on physiological grounds, 
to favour an economy of calcium—an element notably lacking in the grain- 
foods that almost exclusively support most southern races and the poor 
in our country. As for iodine deficiency, which occurs in arid or limestone 
areas, and tends to be counteracted by the smoke of industrial towns, this 
is held responsible for the selection of types whose bodily development 
is arrested at an early stage ; but, except in severe cases, it need not follow 
that the mind will necessarily suffer. Indeed, since man, in both his form 
and his behaviour, retains many childish tendencies, the infantile indivi- 
duals might claim to be in their own way ‘ super-men’; though their 
critics might well consider them possessed of too much of a good thing. 

We must return, however, from this excursion into the physiological 
classification of racial types. For, although the strong-boned Nordic may 
represent the masculine type of Europe, while the fine-featured Mediter- 
ranean and the round-headed Alpine and East Baltic types stand for 
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femininity and infantilism respectively, we have still to explain the long 
thin cynical pessimists and the short fat bon viveurs. Neither of them 
corresponds with exactness to any of the basic racial types ; and both arise 
within all civilized communities. Thus it is tempting to explain them in 
terms of racial mixture ; for it need not follow that the fusion of two races 
must always produce a mere blend of all characters. ‘There are experiments, 
for instance, which show how the crossing of races—races of moths in this 
case—can actually produce individuals in which the growth-pattern 
normal to the species is so deranged that hybrid individuals are stigmatised 
by gross sexual abnormalities. And these, incidentally, are also a feature 
of the bodily development and mental life of Kretschmer’s asthenic 
schizoids. Such happenings among moths Goldschmidt explains on the 
assumption that one part of the heredity works faster than that obtained 
from the other parent, so that the two halves get badly out of step.* 
It seems possible, then, that the same may happen in the case of mankind : 
that a mixture between the heredity adapted to the catalyst-rich food of 
the South may act faster, and may thus run away from the portion evolved 
in the North, the region where those hasteners of physiological. and 
chemical processes (iodine, iron, etc.) are less plentiful. 

What would be the effect of this? I suggest that there will be a dis- 
organisation affecting important physiological crises: moments such as 
puberty, and earlier ones when the brain undergoes three sudden expan- 
sions in size while the growth of the baby’s trunk and limbs is arrested. 
Thus, we may understand that, through a lack of synchronisation between 
the two components of the heredity, the mechanism responsible for the 
arrest of growth after puberty might fail, and this might serve likewise 
to prevent the free action of the other factors whose duty was to encourage 
growth during the intervening periods. Here, then, we have one possible 
explanation of the long thin asthenic type of body. It exists nowhere as a 
pure racial type except near the sources of the Nile; and the giant and 
statuesque Nilotic herdsmen are almost certainly the product of a mixed 
inheritance between Northern Hamites and Southern Negroes. Thus, to 
some extent, they confirm our theory. Moreover, they again support it 
in respect to character ; for they have been described as ‘ stand-offish ’, 
differing thereby from most other primitive as well as civilised peoples 
among whom ‘ clubbable ’ good fellows are so common as sometimes to be 
a bore. Yet, so far, we have not explained how the heredity, even if so 
jumbled as to disorganise the growth of the body, should be able likewise 
to increase the aggressiveness, and dry up the suggestibility of the mind. 

There is, however, a possible theory. It involves the view that the con- 
scious mind has physical boundaries : regions in the brain where animal 
instincts are inhibited, and thus become objects for introspection. These 
have been named by me ‘ strata of dissociation.’ In origin they are believed 
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to represent, or to recapitulate, moments of remote history, when, owing 
to a mineral deficiency of the food following a major change of environ- 
ment, the species was altered from masculine strength and aggressiveness 
to a feminine or infantile dependence upon more complex modes of sub- 
missive behaviour. Thus the strata will still make for the inhibition of 
individual forcefulness and the dissipation of energy. They are supposed 
to be formed during pre-natal life and early childhood ; and their efficiency 
is believed to increase if the nutrition of the body is poor, and to decrease— 
so permitting the release of more self-assertion—as age increases and the 
demands of growth are satisfied. Their behaviour, then, may be subject 
to states affecting the body, and particularly the composition of the blood— 
the so-called ‘internal environment,’ the uniformity of which is largely 
controlled by endocrine glands such as the pituitary and thyroid. But 
even more important than this are the causes controlling the original 
structure of these layers. For the lack of timing between the fast and slow 
heredities is held to cause duplications of stratum formation. In lieu of a 
single complete barrier between the conscious and the unconscious mind 
of the normal man, the ‘ twice-born ’ hybrids may have double, if somewhat 
defective, layers. On such an hypothesis it is possible to account for some 
of their more typical modes of thought and behaviour, for instance, they 
tend to have bad memories. To account for this we may suppose the dup- 
licated, but qualitatively inferior, layers of inhibitory nerve-cells not only 
to prevent a proper recall, but also to impede the primary banishment 
from consciousness. For, as Freud has argued, forgetting must be an 
active process. Moreover, to poach again upon the preserves of the 
psycho-analyst, one might suggest that the schizoid’s tendency towards a 
cold-hearted moral idealism could follow from a comparative inability 
to batter down his Super Ego, or early repressed aggressiveness, beneath 
the double, but faultily constructed, coverings of his unconscious mind. 
But the quality that chiefly stamps these tall languid types is their inability 
to share life with others. They are either too shy, owing to a damming 
of the aggressive instincts by the double walls of inhibition ; or they may 
be too aggressive—a quality attributable to a failure in the structure of 
either barrier. In addition, they are complex in their thinking. Impulses, 
we may imagine, will be subjected to an alternation or ‘ ambivalence 
of emotional tone ; while, lastly, in cases of disease, their minds tend to 
split and disintegrate. This often occurs at times of bodily change ; its 
group of more typical symptoms being known as dementia praecox on 
account of this prevalence at times of puberty—a period when the factors 
responsible for the double duty of growth-arrest and stratum-formation 
must be assumed to have entered into their last and most important phase 
of activity. : ; 
Now it is this question of mental disease that leads to the main point 
of this article ; for it will be argued that good food maintains a proper 
environment in which the brain with these strata between its instinctive 
and regulative portions can work. But we must now turn our attention 
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away from the more interesting, or at least more complex, double-layered 
schizoids, and look to the conditions of the majority, whose outbreaks of 
mass-neurosis are held by authorities such as Brown, Glover and 
Money-Kyrle to be responsible for the folly of modern war. 

Now the opposite kind of mental disorder, to which the short thick-set 
portion of humanity is particularly prone, is known as ‘cyclic.’ In the 
typical case, wave-crests of maniac activity alternate with troughs of inhibi- 
ted depression. The cause of this is not known ; but a theory having some 
facts in its support would attribute the outbursts of maniac fury to the 
break-down by short-circuiting of the inhibitory mechanism ; and, as a 
further elaboration, it is legitimate to suspect the temporary but recurring 
failure of inhibition in the cycloid to be due to its previous completeness, 
and so to the pressure—if we may use the analogy—of primary, but 
dammed-up, aggressive instincts. If this be so, we might expect either an 
inborn or external circumstance able to strengthen the single and already 
strong inhibitory dissociation stratum to predispose towards these manic- 
depressive and other recurrent psychotic symptoms. I will waste no 
more space over a discussion of the various possible hereditary causes of 
the pyknic cycloid type, and will pause only to mention the possibility 
that a less extreme difference than that held responsible for the double 
layers in the mind of the tall thin class of man might just fail to establish 
two quite independent formations of strata, but might nevertheless cause 
a single physiological process to be unduly emphasised and prolonged. 
This could account for the sudden and final arrest of growth observed 
in eae fat type, and for the clear-cut limits of their adaptable minds 
as well. 

Let us now turn our attention to the more immediate problem how 
food can affect the psychology of the normal man ; who, like the pyknic, 
may be considered to possess only a single set of dissociation strata. In 
his case, however, it will require most abnormal conditions to cause a 
burst of previously inhibited aggression; for the strata of insulation, being 
weaker, will fail to induce the high pressure of inhibited instinct which 
those of the pyknic cycloid are called to hold in check. Now food and 
other environmental conditions can certainly affect behaviour. In the 
laboratory it is known that a deprivation of vitamin B will cause tamed 
rats to become abnormally vicious and fierce—a condition almost certainly 
connected with an enlargement of the adrenals, which have been nick- 
named ‘ the glands of war’. Similarly, lack either of calcium, or of the 
vitamin D that permits its intake, can predispose towards the onset of 
epileptic seizures in persons subject to that form of cyclic disorder. Again, 
in dementia praecox, calcium has been used to ward off crises. Moreover, 
as is well known, most modern ‘ nerve foods ’ consist largely of calcium. 

By way of further evidence pointing to a close connection between 
external conditions and behaviour, one may mention the not uncommon 
heightening of suggestibility occurring both in Siberia and Malaya ; 
and I have also heard of a case in Morocco. The subjects, the majority of 
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whom are women, are forced by their infirmity to imitate everything that 
they see or hear. Its interest is considerable to all who attempt to account 
for the behaviour of crowds ; for in this acute form, at all events, it is 
psychologically infectious. A good story relates how one soldier, and 
finally the whole regiment of Baikal Cossacks, repeated every word of 
command, together with each subsequent imprecation ejaculated by their 
officer. It has been concluded that only members of the Mongoloid and 
childish third of humanity are prone to this trouble, and then that it only 
occurs under extremes of climate. But, so far as the possible connection 
with food is concerned, there seems, in Siberia, to be a direct regional 
relation between the drinking of reindeer milk and an absence of the 
disease. 

These facts are of considerable interest in showing us that within our 
bodies there lies concealed an old imitativeness such as still governs the 
behaviour of herd animals, flocks of birds, or schools of fish. Doubtless 
it has always been strongest where it was most required, namely in the 
young who with the females make up the centre of the convoy; and 
similarly, it is argued, suggestibility with its beneficial quality of co- 
operative capacity, and its faults such as liability to panic, is still charac- 
teristic of the more feminine, and, especially, of the more infantile, racial 
types. Further, since we have reason to suppose that bad food tends both 
to kill off the more fully maturing types, and likewise to arrest development 
at the earliest moment permitted by the plasticity of the growing body in 
relation to its fixed heredity, we may suppose that it will strengthen the 
strata of dissociation and, by so doing, make them hold back the self- 
assertive behaviour, and so contribute to a resultant repression liable 
to be followed by outbursts of uncontrolled ferocity. Moreover, in addition 
to this, reasons have been given for the view that malnutrition will lead 
likewise to an increase of suggestibility. 

Now, if the foregoing propositions be granted, what are the further 
conclusions ? Suppose a group of people to be starved of foods necessary 
to the health of the nervous system, how will their behaviour be affected? 
The self-assertion habitual to each individual will be decreased ; while 
suggestibility and imitativeness will be ascendant. Consequently, after 
periods of listless introspective depression, we may expect outbreaks of 
maniac aggressiveness. Who, then, will provide the target ? One possible 
solution is provided by the two Hibernian examples of the Kilkenny 
cats and Donnybrook Fair. Yet we may reflect that human beings are 
seldom entirely possessed by their instinct to kill; and that before a full 
outbreak of mania sanguinis is reached there subsists a tendency to join 
a crowd and fight for one’s own group against an enemy. To this, then, 
may be attributed the almost universal phenomenon of warfare ; and 
especially the occurrence of the less rational kinds of religious, national, 
and class struggle, such as spring from fear and its resultant hate. 

It is true that some forms of armed competition do appear to arise 
directly from a strong, yet unrepressed, and so continuous and rationally 
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controlled, aggressive instinct. Under this heading we may consider the 
cattle raids of pastoral nomads ; the piratical adventures of the Vikings 
and even of their Elizabethan descendants ; or again, the private enterprise 
of the leaders who organised the war parties among the Indians of the 
North American plains. But these exceptions find a closer analogy in 
the Stock Exchange operations of our modern champions of finance, 
and are in no way comparable with these waves of mixed love and hate 
which can now, as of old, send whole nations ‘ flocking ’, as is well said, to 
the colours. This is not to say that to fight is not rational enough after war 
is begun ; but, since everything has a beginning, it does seem necessary to 
look somewhat beyond the normally accepted reasons for mutual hostilities 
in the hopes of detecting instinctive sources of behaviour, the under- 
standing of which may possibly in the long run confer some measure of 
control. 

It is argued, then, that war has arisen not simply through the greater 
crowding of civilized human beings following the invention of grain 
growing ; but that the inferior body-building and nerve nourishing 
qualities of grain have added an important quota to the total result. This 
factor it is within our power to change. A C3 Nation, brought up on bread 
and tea, is more likely to lose its head and the lives of its remaining athletic 
and well-grown individuals than is a well-fed one in which the proportion 
of these potential fighting men is actually the greater. And, apart from 
this question of war, there can be little doubt that there exists an enormous 
amount of preventible malformation of bodies and minds. Much of it, 
I suggest, is avoidable if the science of nutrition and the art of cooking 
can be happily married together, and if wholesome food be brought 
within the reach of all. Concerning this last matter, the recent efforts 
both of our own Government and of the League of Nations deserve the 
highest commendation. For, besides the rather obvious economic and 
hygienic object of these schemes, namely, to cancel out the incompatibility 
between the surplus of the produce market and the utter insufficiency in 
the poor home, there may be even greater psychological and political 
advantages of the fundamental nature of which the authors of these 
schemes may be but faintly aware. 
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THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD 
A Short Life of Anna Seward 


By HESKETH PEARSON 


7 CANNOT endure to see a creature, so imperfect as myself, invested 
with attractions and excellencies to which I have no pretence. 
Perfectly do I feel the ground on which I stand. I know that I have 
talents, and some good qualities ; that I am ingenuous ; that my 

mind is neither stained nor embittered by envy ; that I detest injustice, and 
am grateful for every proof of affection. I can believe what I am told 
about my countenance expressing the feelings of my heart ; but I have no 
charms, no grace, no elegance of form or deportment. If, in youth, my 
complexion was clear, glowing and animated ; if my features were agree- 
able, though not regular, they have been the victims of time. When 
tolerably well, the cheerfulness of my temper is unclouded,—but, beneath 
the pressure of disease, I am weakly dejected. I wish to be obliging ; yet, 
if my manners are not rustic, there is about me an hereditary absence, 
which always did, and always must prevent their taking the polish of 
perfect good breeding ; and, to balance my tolerable properties, there is 
frequent indiscretion from an excess of frankness, and from native and 
yet unconquered impetuosity of temper ;—and fortitude, alas! I almost 
wholly want.” 

This description of herself was written by Anna Seward in her fifty- 
fourth year to a lady she had never seen. With a few qualifications and 
some additions, which a brief record of her life will easily supply, this 
self-portrait is a better likeness than any of her contemporaries could have 

ainted. 

i She was born at Eyam in Derbyshire, of which her father was rector, 
on December 12, 1742. When she was seven years old the family went to 
Lichfield, where her father became Canon Residentiary. Five years later 
they moved into the Bishop’s Palace in the Cathedral Close, which soon 
became “‘ the resort of every person in that neighbourhood who had any 
taste for letters ’’, and was Anna’s home for the rest of her life. She was a 
precocious child. At the age of three she was encouraged by her father 
to read Shakespeare and Milton, and by the time she was nine could recite 
the first three books of Paradise Lost, her inflections proving that she 
knew what it was about. At twelve she began writing poetry and was not 
discouraged by her father until there seemed a likelihood that her verses 
would eclipse his. 

Following the custom of those days, the Sewards had a number of 
children, who either died in infancy or were still-born, but one other 
girl, Sarah, survived the hecatomb of offspring. The childhood of 
Anna and Sarah seems to have been happy and healthy ; though Anna was 
unfortunate enough to spend one of her holidays with a lady who believed 
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in lots of food and no exercise. The result was that Anna put on weight to 
such a degree that a steady course of starvation and pedestrianism failed to 
restore her sylphlike shapeliness. For the rest of her life her friends 
described her appearance as ‘‘ majestic”, she referred to herself as 
“ portly ”’, while her detractors were not above terming her “ obese. 

When Anna was still in her ’teens a girl named Honora Sneyd, aged 
five, came to live with the Sewards. Anna grew strangely attached to this 
child, taught her the classics, and eventually made her the object of a 
romantic devotion which, in happier circumstances, might have been 
bestowed upon a member of the sex more likely to profit by it. ‘This is not 
to say that she was indifferent to masculine attractions ; but it so happened 
that two of the men she cared for did not return her affection, a third was 
financially embarrassed and a fourth was already married. The first three 
may be disposed of at this point. 

In 1762 she met a young military gentleman named Taylor. He had 
‘‘a dignified seriousness, an air of refined attachment, not to a present 
but an absent object.”’ Anna felt a wish, she says, “ to hear from himself 
the history of his mind, and to pour the balm of pity into the wounds of 
love.”’? Heconfessed that he was hopelessly in love witha certain lady. Anna’s 
sympathy and interest were awakened to such an extent that after several 
weeks he gave her “ slight and transient hints of transferring attachment.”’ 
His regiment left Lichfield and they “ separated with tender, but not 
visibly impassioned regret.” Two years later they met accidentally 
in London, “‘ and acknowledged love ’’, though Mr. Taylor’s protestations 
were “‘ so apparently reasonable and serene, as not once to inspire an idea 
that, if authority should break our engagement, his passion would prove 
unextinguishable.”’ Authority, in the person of her father, did break the 
engagement ; in fact when the Canon heard that Mr. Taylor’s income left 
much to be desired, he wrote him a furious letter and treated Anna to 
“the hourly shot of angry eyes.” 

Anna believed that so placid a lover as Mr. Taylor would soon recover 
from the disappointment, a conviction which left her heart “‘ vacant to 
receive another impression more instant and enthusiastic ’’ than she had 
ever previously experienced. This happened in 1765, when a young man, 
Cornet Vyse, returned to Lichfield, after receiving a military education in 
France, “ with the united graces of early youth, the dignity of manhood, 
and with politeness which had the first polish. He was tall, and, in my 
eyes, extremely lovely.” For three months Cornet Vyse was “‘ assiduously 
attentive and ardently attached to me. His behaviour then suddenly altered 
from enamoured fervour to cool civility, bordering upon utter neglect.” It 
seems that Cornet Vyse had ambitions ; he wanted to rise in the world and 
he wanted money ; so he turned his attention to one of Anna’s wealthy and 
most intimate friends (“‘ on whose bosom I had shed those mingled tears 
of indignation and lacerated tenderness which he had caused to flow ”) 
and married her. After a period of extreme wretchedness, Anna recovered 
and “ heard their nuptial peals without a sigh.”” From that time she decided 
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that she could never be “‘ the object of lasting passion ” ; and though she 
had many proposals of marriage, they did not suit her “ native enthusiasm ” 
and she turned them down. It was perhaps fortunate for her that Cornet 
Vyse was ambitious, for though by studious steps and the careful choice of 
consorts he became a General, his first two wives died in childbirth within 
a year or so of marriage. To show there was no ill-feeling, Anna wrote a 
Monody on the death of the first. 

But she had not yet done with Mr. Taylor. Four years after the Canon 
had taken a firm hand with her first suitor she met him in London, again by 
accident. “‘ He declared his unceasing affection, and told me that he had 
returned to England, with the hope that an acquisition to his fortune would 
induce my father to consent to our union.”” Anna was completely taken 
aback ; but she pulled herself together and wrote him a letter “‘ confessing 
the change in my heart respecting himself.’’ Nearly thirty years later she 
received a letter from the lady who had married Mr. Taylor (now a Colonel), 
from which it appeared that her husband had never ceased to talk of Miss 
Seward as a paragon of beauty and all the virtues. Becoming a little 
restive under this treatment, Mrs. Taylor had obtained Miss Seward’s works 
and from them had imagined the authoress to be, if possible, more marvell- 
ous than her husband had said she was. Anna did her best to correct the 
lady’s extravagant estimate of herself, and was unable to account for the 
Colonel’s persistent infatuation. In fact she firmly believed that Mrs. 
Taylor had exaggerated the situation until, three months later, the Colonel’s 
mysterious behaviour convinced her to the contrary. 

In passing through Lichfield, the Colonel called at Anna’s house. “I was 
dressing. My man-servant brought his card upstairs. While he did 
that, my housekeeper, coming up the stairs from the kitchen, saw a gentle- 
man whom she did not know, stand at the foot of the next flight of stairs, 
looking up them with earnest melancholy eyes. Perceiving her, he went 
back into the hall ; and when the man brought my message to request his 
going into the parlour, and to say that I would be down immediately, lo ! 
he had vanished.”’ Upon being taxed by his wife on the subject of this visit, 
the Colonel explained: ‘‘I had no sooner entered the house, than I 
became sensible of my perilous state of feeling, and fled with precipitation.” 
Anna regretted that he had not stayed for what she believed would have 
been “‘ a spell-dissolving interview.” 

Her third love-affair was of a different nature from the two just recorded. 
The leading physician of Lichfield and its neighbourhood was Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, who was on terms of close friendship with the Seward family. 
He had shown a keen interest in Anna’s first poetical exercises. ‘‘ He 
became a sort of poetic preceptor to me in my early youth ”, she says ; 
“if I have critical knowledge in my favourite science, I hold myself 
chiefly indebted for it to him.” Her growing affection for him was the 
subject of some amusement among their friends and the fact that he was 
already married gave spice to the situation. After the death of the doctor’s 
first wife, Anna would doubtless have married him if he had given her 

. F 
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the chance; but, though still attentive to her poetry, he regarded her 
with a chaste eye and reserved his less spiritual intimacies for a mistress. 
Later, the doctor fell in love with a beautiful widow, married her and left 
Lichfield, much to Anna’s chagrin.* ; 

Her last and most important love-affair did not become serious until 
she was about fifty, though it began at a much earlier period. John 
Saville was, according to her, the most wonderful singer in the world. He 
was one of the vicars choral of the cathedral, and it was he who taught her 
to love music, especially the music of Handel. She had known him from 
her twelfth year—he was eight years her senior—and it was probably due to 
his humble origin quite as much as to his marriage, which was a failure, 
that she did not begin to realise the true nature of her feeling for him 
until she was middle-aged. As we shall see, he became her sole interest 
in life after the death of her father ; but now we must return and travel 
quickly with her through the years. 


A turning-point in her life occurred when she was barely sixteen. 
Dr. Darwin tried to persuade Canon Seward that his eldest daughter had 
real poetical talent and should be encouraged to write. Canon Seward did 
not want Anna to waste her time over verses when she ought to be thinking 
of marriage, and he questioned her talent. Darwin promptly informed him 
that his daughter’s poems were better than anything he could show. This 
should have put the Canon on his mettle ; but he behaved more like a 
parent than a poet, forbade Anna to write another line, and ordered her to 
turn her attention to needlework. In spite of this, life passed pleasantly 
enough for her; there were dances and musical parties (when Saville 
sang) and dinners ; there were famous visitors, and public celebrations of 
national events, and lessons on the harpsichord, and trips to Buxton and 
Matlock, and clothes to be bought, and netted bags to be made, and letters 
to be written, and, above all, Honora to be taught and displayed and adored. 
A considerable diversion was also caused by a determined attempt on the 
part of her parents to marry off their younger daughter, Sarah, to Joseph 
Porter, Dr Johnson’s step-son. The arrangement was made by correspond- 
ence, before Sarah had set eyes on her intended husband. In due course 
Joseph arrived, a short, pale-faced, round-shouldered, middle-aged, 
vulgar person. At first he flirted with Anna and ignored Sarah ; but he 
turned up again two days later and proposed marriage to Sarah, who 
accepted him as in duty bound. The constant sight of him during the 
next few weeks, however, was too much for Sarah. She fell ill, rallied, 
relapsed, and died. Joseph instantly turned his attention to Anna, who 
made short work of him; and he disappeared unceremoniously from 
history. Anna found solace for the death of her sister in poetry and music, 
and a little later she was taken completely out of herself by the excitements 
of a first visit to London. 


*For a full account of Anna Seward’s relationship with Erasmus Darwin, see the 
present writer’s ‘‘ Doctor Darwin”? (1930.) 
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In 1766 Richard Lovell Edgeworth stayed with Dr. Darwin at Lichfield. 
Anna liked him at first and much enjoyed his company, little realising that 
in the years to come she would hate him for insincerity, treachery, and 
even, in her opinion, murder. He admired her beautiful eyes, her rich 
auburn hair and her wit. She admired his polish, his looks, his air of 
breeding, his vivacity. His visit was all too brief. Four years passed by, 
during which Anna had an accident, which injured her knee and gave her 
a permanent limp, and her darling Honora became engaged to a young man 
named John André, who came of a Genevese family recently settled in 
England. He was in a London counting-house, but he was ambitious and 
wanted to join the army. The three of them spent many happy hours in 
“ the dear blue region ”, as André called Anna’s dressing-room, and when 
he returned to London Anna, who thoroughly approved the match, became 
the recipient of his written confidences. Needless to say, Honora’s father 
was against an engagement with a man who was poor and had no prospects. 

In 1770 Edgeworth returned to Lichfield as the guest of Thomas Day, 
who had taken a house in Stowe valley in order to be near Dr Darwin. And 
now the trouble started. First Edgeworth (who was already married) and 
finally Day fell in love with Honora Sneyd. Anna strongly disapproved of 
these proceedings and did her best to shield Honora from their frank admir- 
ation, wishing to reserve her for André. Even the thought of losing Honora 
to André was painful to her, for by now she was passionately attached to her 
beautiful pupil, her soul-sister. Many years later she wrote of this period : 
“ The charms of Honora’s society, when her advancing youth gave equality 
to our connection, made Lichfield an Edenic scene to me, from the year 1766 
to 1771.”” In March 1771 André got a commission in the Army and Mr. 
Day, after informing Edgeworth that his passion for the lady was criminal 
in the circumstances, began to woo Honora. But Honora did not care for 
Day’s ideal of the married state and rejected his proposal. This left the field 
clear for Edgeworth, who escaped temptation by taking his wife and family 
to France. A little later his wife obligingly died and within five months, 
to the fury of Anna, he married Honora. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Anna went into mourning for Honora from the moment she became 
engaged to Edgeworth. “‘ The established habits of my life were broken, 
and the native gaiety of my spirit eternally eclipsed....No sprightly 
parties did I promote, or, when I could help it, join, through the years 
1773-4-5-6.” She never forgave Edgeworth, and when Honora died in 
1780 she practically accused him of murdering her. Eighteen years after 
the marriage she could still refer to ‘‘ the specious, the false, the cruel, 
the murderous Edgeworth, who cankered first and then crushed to death 
the finest of human flowers.” ; 

Honora gone, the daily round lost its savour, the mornings held no 
promise. But she could still read poetry and listen to the songs of Saville 
and appreciate the botanical garden that Dr. Darwin planted a mile from 
Lichfield and join Lady Miller’s literary circle at Bath-Easton and write 
poems. Her “ Elegy on Captain Cook ” attracted the attention of the lettered 
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world and even won a tribute from Dr. Johnson. In the same year that saw 
the death of Honora, Anna’s mother passed away, and André, now a major, 
was hanged as a spy during the War of Independence in America. In a 
transport of indignation Anna sat down and wrote a ‘“‘ Monody on the Death 
of Major André,” which included a savage attack on Washington. The poem 
had an immediate success and was quoted everywhere. ‘I'wo interesting 
effects of the ‘‘ Monody ” may be noted. A Mr. Seward who wasserving with 
General Eliott (the Hero of Gibraltar) was asked by the General whether he 
were related to the authoress of that poem. He replied that he had the 
honour of being distantly related but had never met her. “ It is sufficient, 
Mr. Seward, that you bear her name, and a fair reputation,” said the 
General, “to entitle you to the notice of every soldier who has it in 
his power to serve and oblige a military brother. You will always find a 
cover for you at my table, and a sincere welcome ; and whenever it may be 
in my power to serve you essentially, I shall not want the inclination.” 
Since those days generals have not cultivated a taste for poetry. 

Another result of the poem is still more noteworthy. A few years 
after peace was declared between England and America, General Washing- 
ton commissioned an officer to wait upon Miss Seward and assure her, from 
the General personally, that ‘‘ no circumstance of his life had been so 
mortifying as to be censured in the ‘‘ Monody ”’ on Andréas the pitiless author 
of his ignominious fate, that he had laboured to save him and that he 
requested her attention to papers on the subject which he had sent by this 
officer for her perusal.’’ Anna was satisfied with the explanation contained 
in the papers and realised that she had been unjust to General Washington. 

Her “Elegy on Captain Cook” gained her the friendship of William Hayley, 
who was the most fashionable and popular poet of his time, a man who 
appealed equally to the salon and the street, a sort of Wolfe-Kipling. 
Anna calls him “ the transcendent bard of the present aera.” Hayley came 
to stay with her for a fortnight, and they fell at one another’s feet. Hayley 
thought she was a handsome edition of Queen Elizabeth and he was 
deeply impressed by Saville’s singing. But the crowd of callers, including 
many clergy, had a depressing effect on him and he “‘ resolved to make a 
hasty retreat to the dear solitude of Eartham.” Of course Anna returned 
the visit, and during her stay on the Sussex hills was painted by Romney. 
Hayley admired Anna and wrote poems on her genius. Anna admired 
Hayley and wrote poems on his. Mrs. Hayley admired both, but wrote no 

oems, her chief contribution to the party being “‘ her singular laugh, 
requent and excessive, past all proportion to its cause.” Altogether, it 
was a happy holiday of highbrows. 

In the summer of 1784, following her visit to the Hayleys, she was at 
Buxton. ‘The weather was unpropitious and she preferred “‘ umbrageous 
eminences ’’ to “ high wild hills ”’, but the company was select and she was 
happy. “‘ I found a pleasing succession of animated hours in the medley 
society of that crowded scene ”, she says. ‘‘ Surrounded by an agreeable 
and numerous company, a disposition, social as mine, felt little disposed to 
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mourn over the inverted seasons. We had much mental sun-shine ; not 
once, as I recollect, was it overshadowed by tenacious pride, by envy, or by 
spleen. Thus did cheerfulness, and unanimity, compensate the straightness 
of our dusky mansion, the inelegance of its board, the unpleasant effluvias 
which met us on the staircase, and in every passage.” Perhaps it never 
struck her that these intellectual gluts were not always to the taste of 
her gentlemen-friends, however well-bred ; for we find this revealing 
passage in one of her letters: ‘“‘ With all his good taste in literature and 
ladies, he has some unaccountabilities....One of these fancies is the 
perpetual scampering off from a very agreeable and comfortable home into 
the neighbouring villages, and there indolently wasting day after day with 
beings of little congeniality to himself.”” She was home again in the autumn 
of ’84 in the scenery she loved best : “ The autumnal glory of this day puts 
to shame the summer’s sullenness. I sit writing upon this dear green terrace, 
feeding, at intervals, my little golden-breasted songsters. The embosomed 
vale of Stowe, which you know it overlooks, glows sunny through the 
garda which is spread over the scene, like the blue mist over 
a plumb.” 

At the end of 1784 Dr. Johnson died and Anna Seward began writing 
about him. Her portrait of him differs from Boswell’s. She had seen him, 
at regular intervals, from her childhood, during his periodic trips to 
Lichfield. ‘‘ I always visited, and received visits from Dr. Johnson, on 
every residence of his in our town ”’, she tells us. But it is clear that 
their dissimilar tastes in literature usually ended in his disliking her, 
“ notwithstanding the coaxing regard he always expressed for me on his 
first salutations on returning to Lichfield.” Once he told her that ‘‘ he 
would hang a dog that read the Lycidas twice.”” Anna replied ‘‘ What, then, 
must become of me, who can say it by heart, and who often repeat it to 
myself with a delight that grows by what it feeds upon ?”’ “‘ Die ’’, growled 
Johnson, “‘ in a surfeit of bad taste.’’ No wonder she thought poorly of his 
opinions, and she is to be forgiven for assuming that they were dictated 
by malice, envy and spleen. ‘“ We must rein in our enthusiasms towards 
those who are not themselves enthusiasts ”’, she carefully noted,“‘ lest the 
warm ingenuous heart defeat, by its excess, its dearest purposes.”’ 

When Boswell applied to her for anecdotes of Johnson, she sent several 
and regretted that Mrs. Lucy Porter “could communicate more than she 
would take the trouble of doing... .I do not believe that a kneeling world 
would obtain from her the letters you wish for.” Anna could not under- 
stand Mrs. Porter’s worship of “ the old literary Colossus.”’ Though she had 
heard her scolding Johnson like a schoolboy for soiling her floor with his 
shoes, yet the poor soul thought him “‘ almost next to the Deity in perfection. 
One of the anecdotes that she sent was received by Boswell with polite 
scepticism, though Johnson’s mother, a most “‘ conscientious creature a 
often told it to Mrs. Porter, ‘a woman of the strictest veracity.” This was 
that Johnson had made some verses at the age of three “‘ on having killed, 
by treading upon it, his eleventh duck.” 
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Boswell visited Anna in the spring of ’85 and had several talks with 
her. Though she admired Johnson’s writings she disliked his disposition 
and did her best to convince Boswell that his hero was envious by nature. 
“Mr. Boswell’s comment upon this observation was, that dissenting shake 
of the head, to which folk are reduced, when they will not be convinced, 
yet find their stores of defence exhausted.” In the course of their talk 
Boswell said that Johnson was a Roman Catholic in his heart. “I have 
heard him ”, said he, ‘‘ uniformly defend the cruel executions of that dark 
bigot, Queen Mary.” Boswell also told her that Johnson “ wished and 
expected to have married Mrs. Thrale.” 

Anna was alternately impressed and irritated by Johnson. She noted 
his limitations with warmth: ‘‘ To Sam Johnson, the sweetest airs and 
most superb harmonies were but unmeaning noise.’’ Then, too, “ Dr. 
Johnson was a very indifferent reader of verse. One eternal monotone 
frustrated the intent of the poet, respecting the echo of sound to sense.” 
But she noted his good points with keen appreciation. For example, she 
records how Lucy Porter asked Johnson whether she might trust the 
reviewers of new publications. “Infallibly, dear Lucy ”’, he replied, 
“‘ provided you buy what they abuse, and never any thing they praise.”’ 
Anna wrote several articles on Johnson for the journals of the day and 
eventually involved herself in an acrimonious correspondence with 
Boswell, who became extremely offensive and even went so far as to 
say that “ poetesses... have too often been not of the most exemplary 
lives,’ which was probably a dig at her friendship with Saville. 

In 1784 Anna’s poetical novel “‘ Louisa’’ was published. It was favourably 
reviewed by Boswell (this was long before his quarrel with the authoress) 
and praised by Hayley. But George Hardinge, Attorney General to the 
Queen, criticised her style, which brought this remark from Anna: “‘ My 
peace requires that I should not be of your correspondence.”’ Though 
‘Louisa’ ran through five editions, its publication was nota landmark in the 
history of English poetry. 

The years from 1785 till 1790 were agreeably filled up with visits 
to London, Stratford-on-Avon and other places, Handelian concerts and 
festivals, and new poetic discoveries. She never faltered in her love of 
Shakespeare, proving it by frequent misquotations from his works : ‘‘ That 
the bard of Avon is the greatest bard that any age, any country has produced, 
or ever will produce, I do most firmly believe, and have often thought that 
I scarcely ever met with a marked character, of which, in some of its leading 
features, the prototype may not be found in Shakespeare.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether she altogether appreciated a Shakespearean character 
when she came across one. ‘‘ You have a large family ”, she said one day 
to the wife of a labourer. ‘‘ Yes, Madam ; but, God be thanked, we have 
buried a many childer, for all that we ha’ gotten a ruck on ’em left. I often 
tells my husband—belike God will be so koind to tak most of these too, 
and rid our hands o’ the care on ’em. ’’ She dismisses this honest soul with 
“I cannot say that I admired the woman’s untutored philosophy.” 
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Under Saville’s influence Anna’s love of Handel grew with the years : 
“Were Handel living, I should approach and address him with much more 
awe than any merely-good sort of body upon the throne of England. People 
who have themselves no intellectual superiorities, may be expected to 
contend for the idle claims of accidental distinctions.” It was Saville, 
too, who first drew her attention to the genius of a new poet named 
William Cowper. “ Scarce an hour has passed since Mr. Saville brought 
me, with all the triumph of poetic taste in his eyes, what he justly called an 
high treat, fresh imported from Aonian bowers. ‘ I have tasted ’, said he, 
‘ just sipt, and found its flavour delicious ; if you are not charmed with the 
opening of this new poem, the Task, I shall resign my pretences to know 
what will please you ’.’”” He did not have to resign them, for though Anna 
always objected to the way in which Cowper “ demonized the Deity ”, 
yet she became a loyal lover of his muse. Indeed, she never failed to praise 
her contemporaries when she honestly could : ‘‘ What an age of wit and 
genius is the present ! But the world will never be cured of its cant about 
*“ weakened nature and exhausted art ’. Shaftesbury and Addison so canted 
in their period, now called the Augustan : Envy of contemporary claims 
produces, and will ever produce it. We have plenty of ravens, that fly 
croaking about, and seek to darken, with their flapping wings, the present 
golden day.’’ Nothing, however, could persuade her to praise work that 
she did not admire. The fact that Mrs. Smith liked her sonnets could not 
seduce her into liking the sonnets of Mrs. Smith. “ I am an ingenuous 
creature ’’, she said; “‘ as I feel I speak, or I write... where I have es- 
teemed and loved, I cannot dress my language, either oral or scriptural, in 
cold civility, or feigned kindness.’” And again: “ Sincerity is the first 
duty of friendship ; I should blush to commend, if I had not courage to 
confess my disapprobation.”’ ; 

From 1785 onwards the health of her father was her first consideration. 
By degrees, from the first stroke, he relapsed into second childhood. 
We can trace the progress of his dissolution in her letters. “ It has lately, 
dear friend, been my lot again to suffer pained apprehension from seeing 
the dart of death shaken furiously over the weak frame of my aged 
father.” A year later we find her anxiously awaiting the arrival of post- 
horses at some country inn ‘‘ to convey me to the dear paternal arms.” She 
reaches home and witnesses ‘‘ the delight which I knew my return would 
diffuse through the dear aged bosom.” In 1787 a period of comparative 
healthiness is enjoyed by her “‘ aged nursling ”’, for she writes to a friend : 
“‘ You will be glad to hear that no storms of pain or present danger agitate 
the venerable cradle I am rocking.”” Another seizure begets the reflection : 
‘““O ! we may have more friends than one, but we have only one father.” 
Just before his death, when he hardly knows her, she soliloquises : “ Yet, 
yet how much I dread to see this vegetation cease, I might, philosophically 
speaking, be ashamed to confess.” He died in 1790. ow 

Meanwhile, the French Revolution had broken out and Anna hailed it 
with reserve : ‘‘ What a struggle in France ! —while we lament the blood 
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with which it streams, we revere the motives that have opened those vital 
sluices.” Her opinions on international questions were not popular and she 
was forced to shun the company of a gentleman ‘‘ who has lately assumed 
airs of superiority and contempt in public company, rudely contradicting 
every opinion I advanced.” She hated the war which England fought 
against the revolutionaries, raged against the villainy of Pit , foresaw the 
result of antagonising Bonaparte, never tired of lamenting “‘ the rashness 
of our rulers in pursuing this hopeless war ’’, and exclaimed : “ O ! that, 
of all the allied powers, the English would not be the last to grow wise, 
and bid the sanguinary sword sleep in its scabbard !”” She had her views 
on the Balance of Power : ‘‘ This horrid war exhibits, in broad and bloody 
characters, a lesson against different nations combining in such military 
league as involves their acting in concert.”’ Her attitude to war was peculiar 
in that epoch : “‘ Then shall this dire war close, as all wars close, with no 
advantages to any party to compensate the belligerent miseries, and well 
if it is no worse.” French prisoners came to Lichfield, were reviled and 
maltreated by the mob, but received her respect, sympathy and hospitality. 
Even her most intimate friends, even Saville, opposed her political opinions 
and tried to keep her off the subject of Pitt and on the subject of poetry. 

After the death of her father, she was able to give the whole of her 
attention to John Saville. He was married but living apart from his 
“ shrewish, vulgar, and many ways unamiable wife ”’, as Anna called her. 
His hobby was botany ; in fact Anna’s only serious rival in his affections 
was, as she said, “‘ Flora’’. All through her letters there are references 
to him. She called him ‘ Giovanni’. Clearly he was a remarkable singer, 
but his taste in literature, his sensitiveness and his particular brand 
of sentiment, appealed to her almost as much as his ‘‘ sublime ”’ voice, 
of which she said : “‘ For all the graces and powers of touching expression, 
nor man nor woman ever sung as Saville sung.”” The following incident, 
recorded by Anna, places him before us : 

“ Several years past, after a long drought, which threatened to destroy 
the harvest, a plenteous, yet soft, shower descended. The evening was 
warm, and the clouds, which had been many days of flattering gloom, had 
not increased in their lower. Some friends were with me in the saloon, the 
doors of which were opened on the lawn. The long-expected, long-desired, 
rain dropt silently, yet amply, down. Mr. S immediately stept to the door, 
and, with clasped hands and moist uplifted eyes, sung that super-human 
strain. (‘He giveth rain upontheearth, and sendeth water upon the fields.’) 
We all caught his grateful piety, and shed those tears, which to shed, 
seems a foretaste of heaven.” 

Saville, like Anna, was also much praised for his reading and reciting 
of poetry. It appears that their friendship was unfavourably commented 
upon by the clergy and other God-fearing folk, and once or twice was the 
cause of some scandal. Bishop Percy referred to Anna’s “ very improper 
attachment to Saville”, and there came a time when the Dean and his 
family “‘ ceased to visit her.”” Anna braved convention and never wavered 
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in her devotion to Saville, confessing it openly on all sorts of occasions. 
“Often and often”’, she told her friend, the Rev. T. S. Whalle , * but 
always vainly, have I struggled in the indissoluble toils of my affection.” 
It seems fairly certain that their relationship remained Platonic and that 
respectability took its toll of her emotions. Saville was always her “ soul’s 
dearest friend.” 

She never recovered from his death on August 2nd, 1803. For months 
she did not leave her house, and when at last she could bring herself to 
converse with her “ herd of acquaintance ’’, her powers of pleasing and of 
being pleased had quite forsaken her. ‘‘No possibility of anything resem- 
bling recompense exists for me on the wide, wide earth, since ‘I can no 
longer talk with Saville, or find his steps in my mansion and my bowers’ ; 
since of all the scenes around me ; of all my favourite pursuits ; of whatever 
delighted my ear, my eye, and my understanding, his society was the 
vivifying soul.’’ On the anniversary of his death (‘‘ Strange countenances 
shall not look upon me that day ’’) she sat alone, watching the hands of the 
clock, and counting the minutes as they crawled towards the hour of eight, 
when she could no longer say “ This hour twelvemonth... yet, yet he 
lived in health and hope!”’ In letter after letter she poured forth her 
anguish, lamenting “* the now cold heart of the deplored ”’ ; and three years 
after his death we find her exclaiming: ‘‘O! incessant theme of my 
reflections, cease thou to spread thy dark pall upon these leaves!” 

Prior to the death of Saville (whose debts she paid and whose family 
she provided for), Anna had made the acquaintance of the Ladies of 
Llangollen. She visited them several times, corresponded with them, and 
wrote a poem, ‘Llangollen Vale,” which was attacked and defended in a 
periodical of the day until the editor said: ‘‘ We must dismiss this con- 
troversy here.”” Some of her other distinguished acquaintances, for her 
fame was now considerable, may briefly be glaneed at. She met Hannah 
More, when staying with her friend Mr. Whalley in the Mendip Hills, 
but could never feel enthusiastic about such “ glowing votaries of the 
sacred page.”’ She enjoyed three visits from “the Christian hero, Mr. 
Howard ”’, who sat with her for several hours on each occasion “ leading 
me through scenes of infinite interest to his heart.’”” One September 
day in 89 two young ambassadors from the court of Portugal called on her. 
She read them one of Hayley’s poems, “ the tears of delight rushed into 
their eyes ”’, and they “‘ requested its reiteration ”’, promising her that the 
fame of the author should be spread along the shores of the Tagus. At 
Buxton, in the summer of ’96, Erskine and Wilberforce frequented her 
lodgings daily. The celebrated Dr. Parr paid his respects to her while 
passing through Lichfield. The Master of Trinity, Dr. Mansel, came to 
quote her poems to her, and “‘ the proofs he gave of remembering so 
many passages in them ”’ seemed to her “ to sign their apotheosis.” A close 
friend was the Rev. H. F. Cary, whose translation of Dante was acknow- 
ledged by Anna thus: “‘ Page 195 is the filthiest horridness I ever met 
without the limits of this volume, for within it there is yet transcending 
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filthiness. Good heavens! what strange writing will not time sanction ! 
Justly does Shenstone observe, ‘ We pardon, nay admire, that in an ancient, 
for which we should execrate a modern poet ’.” General Eliott (of Gibral- 
tar fame) was greeted by Anna on his return to England with an “ Ode. 
During a triumphal tour throughout the country he visited her, accepted 
a copy of her collected works and carried it “ in his own hand ” through 
the cheering streets of Lichfield. Southey came, did his best not to laugh 
while she declaimed several verses she had just written in his praise, and 
recorded : “ More beautiful eyes I never saw in any human countenance.” 
And, lastly, there was Walter Scott. 

Scott had sent her his poems, which she had praised, and a corres- 
pondence began which rather alarmed him. In the summer of 1807 he 
went to see her, was struck by her auburn eyes “‘ of the precise shade and 
hue of her hair ”’, by her melodious voice, and by her tasteful and expressive 
method of recitation. He liked her so much and found her so interesting 
that, though he came for a few hours, he stayed two days. The liking was 
mutual. ‘‘ Everybody that looks benevolent, and says nothing ill-natured, 
interests me ”’, she once said. Scott looked benevolent and said nothing 
ill-natured. The only point in his disfavour was that “like Johnson, his 
recitation is too monotonous and violent to do justice, either to his own 
writings, or that of others.”” After her death Scott wrote an epitaph for 
her tomb in Lichfield Cathedral and edited three volumes of her poetry, 
“most of which ”’, he confided in a friend, ‘‘ is absolutely execrable.” 

In the later part of her life she paid many visits to watering-places 
like Buxton, Matlock, Harrogate and Hoylake. She also visited her native 
village Eyam and wept at the childhood memories it evoked. Hoylake, 
where she once enjoyed “ nineteen oceanic immersions ”’, inspired a 
poem. When at home she walked two miles a day, either in or out of doors, 
lightening the labour by reciting poetry whenever forced to perambulate 
the Palace corridors, thus exercising both limbs and lungs. She took 
a keen interest in her pictures, complaining that the portrait of one of 
her ancestors by Sir Peter Lely ‘‘ should have been exposed, through want 
of care, to the cankering tooth of time and domiciliary dilapidation.”’ She 
wrote sermons, which drew the tears of the congregations, and composed 
songs—one of which, about “ a cold and mountainous country in winter ”’, 
repeated twenty times a day, enabled a lady to endure a particularly sultry 
season in Lisbon. Anna was especially welcomed by friends who craved 
tearful sympathy. “ Perhaps I may have imagination ”’, she once wrote of 
herself, “ but humour is not the growth of my brain.”’ A passage from one 
of her letters tells us much : “ Be assured I long to see you all again ; and 
that to mingle my sighs with yours more increases that longing than could 
any prospect of participated amusement.” 

But in addition to a constantly heaving bosom, she possessed a fairly 
steady brain. She instantly recognised the genius of Burns and Scott. She 
made Johnson angry by championing the claims of Chatterton, Milton and 
Gray. She maintained her high opinion of Cowper against the strictures of 
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Dr. Darwin. Within limitations she liked Wordsworth, and though the 
present age might think she overpraised Southey, Mason and Hayley, we 
should appreciate her tribute to Coleridge. She referred to the trial of 
Warren Hastings as ‘“‘ the Pageant of mock justice in Westminster Hall ” ; 
and sprinkled over the pages of her letters are such evidences of common 
sense as ‘“ Fanatics have almost always cold hearts ”’, and “‘ If an uncele- 
brated Shakespeare were to descend amongst us, the generality would 
not know him from a Quarles or a Bunyan ’’, and “ It is the English mania 
to prefer the productions of foreigners to those of our own country ”, and 
‘““ Unpublished and unheard of compositions are the tests of the taste and 
judgment of the listener.” 

Her last years were spoilt by ill-health. She had taken as companion a 
lady who, she was satisfied, would never desert her because a ‘‘ cutaneous 
eruption ” had wrecked her beauty and rendered marriage improbable. 
This lady freed Anna from household duties and enabled her to concentrate 
on the preparation of her “‘ centenary of sonnets ”’ for the press. “‘ Eve 
moment of my scanty leisure is plighted ere I leave the morning pillow ”’, 
she wrote to a friend, though it was no longer possible, after Saville’s 
death, to confess “I press my pillow at midnight in gloomy serenity.” 
From childhood she had been frightened by thunderstorms and the years 
brought her no tranquillity in the face of ‘an inflamed and pealine 
horizon.” Several accidents, among others a fall down a flight of steps, 
added to her infirmities. These she termed “ the chastisements of Heaven.” 
But she seldom suffered from what she called “‘ abstinence from the pen ”’, 
and, at the end of her life, the words she used to describe someone else’s 
condition can aptly be applied to herself : ‘‘ The intellectual torch wavered 
not, neither dimmed in its earthly socket.” 

She died on March 25, 1809, and because her life had once been so 
happy she may not have been sorry to go. Many years before she had 
written : ‘‘ The drowsy hour has stolen upon me—my eyes are heavy—so 
is my heart, at times, when I think of friends whom I might search for in 
vain over this island, of no narrow bounds.” 
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FREUD AND THE FUTURE 
By THOMAS MANN 
(Speech delivered in Vienna on the occasion of Professor Freud’s 
eightieth birthday.) 
(Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter) 


E are gathered here to do honour to a great scientist. And 

the question may properly be raised: what justifies 

a man of letters in assuming the réle of spokesman on such 

an occasion ? Or, passing on the responsibility to the members 
of the learned society which chose him, in this case an academic institution 
for medical science, why should they not have selected one of their own 
kind, a scientist, rather than an author, to celebrate in words the 
birthday of their master ? For an author, my friends, is a man essentially 
not bent upon science, upon knowing, distinguishing and analysing ; 
he stands for simple creation, for doing and making, and thus may be the 
object of useful cognition, without, by his very nature, having any com- 
petence init asa subject. But is it, perhaps, that the author in his character 
as artist, and artist in the field of the intellect, is especially called to the 
celebration of feasts of the mind; that he is by nature more a man of 
feast-days than the scientist and man of knowledge ? It is not for me to 
dispute such a view. It is true: the poet has understanding of the feasts 
of es understanding even of life as a feast—and here I am just touching, 
very lightly for the moment, upon a theme which may become a main 
motif in the chorus of homage which we are to perform this evening. 
But it is more likely that the sponsors of this evening had something else 
in mind in their choice : that is to say, the solemn and novel confrontation 
of object and subject, the object of knowledge with the knower—a 
saturnalia, as it were, in which the knower and seer of dreams himself 
becomes, by our act of homage, the object of dreamlike penetration. 
And to such a position I could not object, either ; particularly because 
it strikes a chord capable of great symphonic development in the future. 
It will recur, more clearly accented and fully instrumented. For, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, it is just this confrontation of object and subject, 
their mingling and identification, the resultant insight into the mysterious 
unity of Ego and actuality, destiny and character, doing and happening, 
and thus into the mystery of reality as an operation of the psyche—it is 
just this confrontation which is the alpha and omega of all psycho-analytical 
knowledge. 

Be that as it may: the choice of an artist as the encomiast of a great 
scientist is a comment upon both. In the first place, one deduces from it 
a connection between the man of genius we now honour and the world of 
creative literature ; in the second place it displays the peculiar relations 
between the writer and the field of science whose declared and 
acknowledged master and creator the other is. Now the unique and 
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remarkable thing about this mutual close relation is, that it remained for 
so long unaware—that is, in that region of the soul which we have learned 
to call the unconscious, a realm whose discovery and investigation, 
whose conquest for humanity is precisely the task and mission of the wise 
genius whose fame we celebrate. The close relation between literature 
and psycho-analysis has been known for a long time to both sides. But 
the solemn significance of this hour lies, at least in my eyes and as a matter 
of personal feeling, in that on this evening there is taking place the first 
official meeting between the two spheres, in the acknowledgement and 
demonstration of their relationship. 

I repeat, that the profound sympathy between the two spheres had 
existed for a long time unperceived. Actually we know that Sigmund 
Freud, that mighty spirit in whose honour we are gathered together, 
founder of psycho-analysis as a general method of research and as a 
therapeutic technique, trod the steep path alone and independently, as 
physician and natural scientist, without knowing that reinforcement 
and encouragement lay to his hand in literature. He did not know Nietzsche, 
scattered throughout whose pages one finds premonitory flashes of truly 
Freudian insight ; he did not know Novalis, whose romantic-biologic 
fantasies so often approach so astonishingly close to analytic conceptions ; 
he did not know Kirchgaard, whom he must have found profoundly 
sympathetic and encouraging for the Christian zeal which urged him on 
to psychological extremes ; and finally, he did not know Schopenhauer, 
the melancholy symphonist of a philosophy of the instinct, groping 
for change and redemption. By his unaided effort, without knowledge 
of any previous intuitive achievement, he had methodically to follow 
out the line of his own researches ; the driving force of his activity 
was probably increased by this very freedom from special advantage. 
And we think of him as solitary—the attitude is inseparable from 
our earliest picture of the man. Solitary, in the sense of the word used by 
Nietzsche in that ravishing essay “‘ What is the Meaning of Ascetic 
Ideals ? ’ when he characterizes Schopenhauer as “ a genuine philosopher, 
a self-poised mind, a man and gallant knight, stern-eyed, with the courage 
of his own strength, who knows how to stand alone and not wait on the 
beck and call of superior officers.” In this guise of man and gallant 
knight, a knight between Death and the Devil, I have been used to picture 
to myself our psychologist of the unconscious, ever since his figure first 
swam into my mental ken. , 

That happened late—much later than one might have expected, con- 
sidering the connection between this science and the poetic and creative 
impulse in general and mine in particular. The connection, the bond 
between them, is twofold : it consists first in a love of truth, in a sense of 
truth, a sensitiveness and receptivity for truth’s sweet and bitter, which 
largely expresses itself in a psychological excitation, a clarity of vision, 
to such an extent that the conception of truth actually coincides with that 
of psychological perception and recognition. And secondly, it consists 
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in an understanding of disease, a certain affinity with it, out-weighed by 
fundamental health, and an understanding of its productive significance. 


As for the love of truth: the suffering, morally conditioned love of 
truth as psychology—that has its origin in Nietzsche’s lofty school, where 
in fact the coincidence of “truth ” and “ psychological truth,” of the 
knower with the psychologist, is striking indeed. His proud truthfulness, 
his very conception of intellectual honesty, his conscious and melancholy 
fearlessness in its service, his self-knowledge, self-crucifixion—all this 
has psychological intention and bearing. Never shall I forget the deepen- 
ing, strengthening, formative effect upon my own powers produced 
by my acquaintance with Nietzsche’s psychological agony. In “Tonio 
Kroeger ” the artist speaks of being “ sick of knowledge.” That is true 
Nietzsche language ; and the youth’s melancholy has reference to the 
Hamlet-like in Nietzsche’s nature, in which his own mirrored itself: a 
nature called to knowledge without being genuinely born to it. These are 
the pangs and anguishes of youth, destined to be lightened and tranquil- 
lized as years flowed by and brought ripeness with them. But there has 
remained with me the desire for a psychological interpretation of knowledge 
and truth ; I still equate them with psychology and feel the psychological 
will to truth as a desire for truth in general; still interpret psychology 
as truth in the most actual and courageous sense of the word. One would 
call the tendency a naturalistic one, I suppose, and ascribe it to a training 
in literary naturalism ; it forms a pre-condition of receptivity for the natural 
science of the psyche—in other words, for what is known as psycho- 
analysis. 


I spoke of a second bond between that science and the creative impulse : 
the understanding of disease, or, more precisely, of disease as an instru- 
ment of knowledge. That too, one may derive from Nietzsche. He well 
knew what he owed to his morbid state, and on every page he seems to 
instruct us that there is no deeper knowledge without experience of 
disease, and that all heightened healthiness must be achieved by the route 
of illness. This attitude too, may be referred to his experience ; but it 
is bound up with the nature of the intellectual man in general, of the 
creative artist in particular, yes, with the nature of humanity and the 
human being, of which last, of course, the creative artist is an extreme 
expression. ‘‘ L’humanité ” says Victor Hugo “‘ s’affirme par |’infirmité.” 
A saying which frankly and proudly admits the delicate constitution of all 
higher humanity and culture and their connoisseurship in the realm of 
disease. Man has been called “ das kranke Tier ” because of the burden 
of strain and explicit difficulties laid upon him by his position between 
nature and spirit, between angel and brute. What wonder, then, that by 
the approach through abnormality we have succeeded in penetrating 
deeply into the darkness of human nature; that the study of disease, 


that is to say neurosis, has revealed itself as a first-class technique of 
anthropological research ? 
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The literary artist should be the last person to be surprised at the fact. 
Rather might he be surprised that he, considering his strong general and 
individual tendency, should have so late become aware of the close 
sympathetic relations which connected his own existence with psycho- 
analytic research and the life-work of Sigmund Freud. I realized this 
connection only at a time when his achievement was no longer thought 
of as merely a therapeutic method, whether recognized or disputed ; 
when it had long since outgrown its purely medical implications and 
become a world-movement which penetrated into every field of science 
and every domain of the intellect : literature, the history of art, religion 
and pre-history; mythology, folk-lore, pedagogy and what-not—thanks 
to the practical and constructive zeal of experts who erected a structure 
of more general investigation round the psychiatric and medical core. 
Indeed, it would be too much to say that I came to psycho-analysis. 
It came to me. Through the friendly interest of some younger workers in 
the field for what I had written, from “ Little Herr Friedmann ”’ to “ Death in 
Venice,” “The Magic Mountain ”’ and the “ Joseph” novels, it gave me to 
understand that in my way I “ belonged ”’ ; it made me aware of my own 
pre-conscious sympathies which, as probably behoved them, were latent ; 
and when I began to occupy myself with the literature of psycho-analysis 
I recognized, arrayed in the ideas and the language of scientific exactitude, 
much that had long been familiar to me through my youthful mental 
experiences. 

Perhaps you will kindly permit me to continue for a while in this 
autobiographical strain, and not take it amiss if instead of speaking of 
Freud, I speak of myself. And indeed, I scarcely trust myself to speak 
about him. What new thing could I hope to say ? But I shall also, quite 
explicitly, be speaking in his honour, in speaking of myself ; in telling 
you how profoundly and peculiarly certain experiences decisive for my 
development prepared me for the Freudian experience. More than once, 
and in many places, I have confessed to the profound, even shattering 
impression made upon me as a young man by contact with the philosophy 
of Arthur Schopenhauer, to which then a monument was erected in the 
pages of “ Buddenbrooks.” Here first, in the pessimism of a metaphysics 
already very strongly equipped on the natural-science side, I encountered 
the dauntless zeal for truth which stands for the moral aspect of the 
psychology of the unconscious. This metaphysics, in obscure revolt 
against centuries-old beliefs, preached the primacy of the instinct over 
mind and reason ; it recognized the will as the core and the essential 
foundation of the world, in man as in all other created beings ; and the 
intellect as secondary and accidental, servant of the will and its pale 
illuminant. This it preached not in malice, not in the anti-human spirit 
of the mind-hostile doctrines of to-day ; but in the stern love of truth 
characteristic of the century which combated idealism out of love for 
the ideal. It was so sincere, that nineteenth century, that—through the 
mouth of Ibsen—it pronounced the lie, the lies, of life to be indispensable. 
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Clearly there is.a vast difference whether one assents to a lie out of sheer 
hatred of truth and the spirit, or for the sake of that spirit, in bitter 1rony 
and anguished pessimism! Yet the distinction is not clear to everybody to-day. 

Now Freud, the psychologist of the unconscious, is a true son of the 
century of Schopenhauer and Ibsen—he was born in the middle of it. 
How Closely related is his revolution to Schopenhauer’s, not only in its 
content but also in its moral attitude ! His discovery of the great réle 
played by the unconscious, the Id, in the soul-life of man, challenged 
and challenges the classical psychology, to which the consciousness and 
the psyche are one and the same, as offensively as once Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the will challenged philosophical belief in reason and the 
intellect. Certainly the early devotee of ‘““The World as Will and Idea ”’ is 
at home in the admirable essay which is included in Freud’s ‘‘ New Intro- 
ductory Essays in Psycho-Analysis ” under the title “‘ The Anatomy of the 
Mental Personality.” It describes the soul-world of the unconscious, 
the Id, in language as strong, and at the same time in as coolly intellectual, 
objective and professional a tone as Schopenhauer might have used to 
describe his sinister kingdom of the will. ‘‘'The domain of the Id” he 
says, ‘‘ is the dark, inaccessible part of our personality ; the little that we 
know of it we have learned through the study of dreams and of the forma- 
tion of neurotic symptoms.’’ He depicts it as a chaos, a melting-pot of 
seething excitations. ‘The Id, he thinks, is, so to speak, open towards the 
somatic, and receives thence into itself compulsions which there find 
psychic expression—in what substratum is unknown. From these impulses 
it receives its energy ; but it is not organized, produces no collective will, 
merely the striving to achieve satisfaction for the impulsive needs operating 
under the pleasure-principle. In it no laws of thought are valid, and 
certainly not the law of opposites. “‘ Contradictory stimuli exist alongside 
each other without cancelling each other out or even detracting from 
each other ; at most they unite in compromised forms under the compulsion 
of the controlling economy for the release of energy.’ You perceive that 
this is a situation which in the historical experience of our own day can 
take the upper hand with the Ego, with a whole mass-Ego, thanks to a 
moral devastation which is produced by worship of the unconscious, 
the glorification of its dynamic as the only life-promoting force, the 
systematic glorification of the primitive and irrational. For the unconscious, 
the Id, is primitive and irrational, is pure dynamic. It knows no values, 
no good or evil, no morality. It even knows no time, no temporal flow 
nor any effect of time upon its psychic process. ‘“‘ Wish stimuli,” says 
Freud, “ which have never overpassed the Id, and impressions which 
have been repressed into its depths, are virtually indestructible, they 
survive decade after decade as though they had just happened. They can 
only be recognized as belonging to the past, devalued and robbed of their 
charge of energy, by becoming conscious through the analytic procedure.” 
And he adds that therein lies pre-eminently the healing effect of analytic 
treatment. We perceive accordingly how antipathetic deep analysis 
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must be to an Ego which is intoxicated by a worship of the unconscious 
to the point of being in a condition of subterranean dynamic. It is only 
too clear and understandable that such an Ego is deaf to analysis and that 
the name of Freud must not be mentioned in its hearing. 

As for the Ego itself, its situation is pathetic, well-nigh alarming. It is 
an alert, prominent and enlightened little part of the Id—much as Europe 
is a small and lively province of the greater Asia. The Ego is that part 
of the Id which became modified by contact with the outer world; 
equipped for the reception and preservation of stimuli; comparable 
to the integument with which any piece of living matter surrounds itself. 
A very perspicuous biological picture. Freud writes indeed a very per- 
spicuous prose, he is an artist of thought, like Schopenhauer, and like him 
a writer of European rank. The relation with the outer world is, he 
says, decisive for the Ego, it is the Ego’s task to represent the world to 
the Id—for its good! Without regard for the superior power of the 
outer world, the Id, in its blind striving towards the satisfaction of its 
instincts, would not escape destruction. The Ego takes cognizance of the 
outer world, it is naif it honorably tries to distinguish the objectively 
real from whatever is an accretion from its inward sources of stimulation. 
It is entrusted by the Id with the lever of action ; but between the impulse 
and the action it has interposed the delay of the thought process, during 
which it summons experience to its aid and thus possesses a certain regu- 
lative superiority over the pleasure principle which rules supreme in the 
unconscious ; correcting it by means of the principle of reality. But 
even so, how feeble it is! Hemmed in between the unconscious, the 
outer world and what Freud calls the super-Ego, it leads a pretty nervous 
and anguished existence. Its own dynamic is rather weak. It derives its 
energy from the Id and in general has to carry out the latter’s behests. 
It is fain to regard itself as the rider and the unconscious as the horse. 
But many a time it is ridden by the unconscious ; and I take leave to add 
what Freud’s rational morality prevents him from saying, that in some 
circumstances it makes more progress by this illegitimate means. 

But Freud’s description of the Id and the Ego—is it not to a hair 
Schopenhauer’s description of the Will and the Intellect, a translation 
of the latter’s metaphysics into psychology ? So he who had been initiated 
into the metaphysics of Schopenhauer and in Nietzsche tasted the painful 
pleasures of psychology—he must needs have been filled with a sense 
of recognition and familiarity when first, encouraged thereto by its deni- 
zens, he entered the realms of psycho-analysis and looked about him. 

He found too, that his new knowledge had a strange and strong re- 
tro-active effect upon the old. After a sojourn in the world of Freud, how 
differently, in the light of one’s new knowledge, does one re-read the 
reflections of Schopenhauer, for instance his great essay Transcendent 
Speculations on Apparent Design in the Fate of the Individual” ? And 
here, my friends, I am about to touch upon the most profound and 
mysterious point of contact between Freud’s natural-scientific world 
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and Schopenhauer’s philosophic one. For the essay I have named, a 
marvel of profundity and penetration, constitutes this point of contact. 
The pregnant and mysterious idea there developed by Schopenhauer is 
briefly this: that precisely as in a dream it is our own will which un- 
consciously appears as inexorable objective destiny, everything in it 
proceeding out of ourselves and each of us being the secret theatre-manager 
of his own dream; so also in reality, the great dream which a single 
essence, the will itself, dreams with us all, our fate may be the product of 
our inmost selves, of our wills, and we are actually ourselves bringing 
about what seems to be happening to us. I have only briefly indicated 
here the content of the essay ; for these representations are winged with 
the strongest and most sweeping power of suggestion. But not only 
does the dream psychology which Schopenhauer calls to his aid bear an 
explicitly psycho-analytic character, even to the presence of the sexual 
argument and paradigm ; but the whole complexus of thought is a philo- 
sophical anticipation of analytical conceptions, to a quite astonishing 
extent. For to repeat what I said in the beginning, I see in the mystery 
of the unity of the Ego and the world, of being and happening, in the 
perception of the apparently objective and accidental as a matter of the 
soul’s own contriving, the innermost core of psycho-analytic theory. 
And here there occurs to me a phrase from the pen of C. J. Jung, an 
able but somewhat ungrateful scion of the Freudian school, in his signi- 
ficant introduction tothe Tibetan ‘‘ Book of the Dead.”’ “ It is somuchmore 
direct, striking, impressive and thus convincing ”’ he says “‘ to see how it 
happens to me than to see how I do it.”” A bold, even an extravagant 
statement, plainly betraying the calmness with which in a certain school 
of psychology certain things are regarded which even Schopenhauer 
considered prodigiously daring speculation. Would this unmasking of 
the “‘ happening ”’ as in reality “‘ doing ”’ be conceivable without Freud ? 
Never ! It owes him everything. It is weighted down with assumptions, 
it could not be understood, it could never have been written, without all 
that analysis has brought to light about slips of tongue and pen, the whole 
field of human error, the retreat into illness, the psychology of accidents, 
the self-punishment compulsion, in short, all the wizardry of the un- 
conscious. Just as little, moreover, would that close-packed sentence 
of Jung’s, including its psychological premises, have been possible with- 
out Schopenhauer’s adventurous pioneering speculation. Perhaps this is 
the moment, my friends, to indulge on this festive occasion in a little 
polemic against Freud himself. He does not esteem philosophy very 
highly. His scientific exactitude does not permit him to regard it as a 
science. He reproaches it with imagining that it can present a continuous 
and consistent picture of the world ; with overestimating the objective 
value of logical operations ; with believing in intuitions as a source of 
knowledge and with indulging in positively animistic tendencies in that 
it believes in the magic of words and the influence of thought upon reality. 
But would philosophy really be thinking too highly of itself on these 
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assumptions ? Has the world ever been changed by anything save by 
thought and its magic vehicle, the Word? I believe that in actual fact 
philosophy ranks before and above the natural sciences and that all method 
and exactness serve its intuitions and its intellectual and historical will. 
In the last analysis it is always a matter of the quod erat demonstrandum. 
Scientific freedom from assumptions is or should be a moral fact. But 
intellectually it is, as Freud points out, probably an illusion. One might 
strain the point and say that science has never made a discovery without 
being authorized and encouraged thereto by philosophy. 

All this, by the way. But it is in line with my general intention to pause 
a little longer at the sentence which I quoted from Jung. In this essay 
and also as a general method which he uses by preference, Jung applies 
analytical evidence to form a bridge between occidental thought and 
oriental esoteric. Nobody has focussed so sharply as he the Schopenhauer- 
Freud perception that “ the giver of all given conditions resides in our- 
selves—a truth which despite all evidence in the greatest as well as in 
the smallest things never becomes conscious, though it is only too often 
necessary, even indispensable that it should be.” A great and costly 
change, he thinks, is needed before we understand how the world is 
“given”? by the nature of the soul; for man’s animal nature strives 
against seeing himself as the maker of his own conditions. It is true that 
the East has always shown itself stronger than the West in the conquest 
of our animal nature, and we need not be surprised to hear that in its wisdom 
it conceives even the gods among the “ given conditions ”’ originating 
from the soul and one with her, light and reflection of the human soul. 
This knowledge, which, according to the ‘‘ Book of the Dead” one gives to 
the deceased to accompany him on his way, is a paradox to the occidental 
mind, conflicting with its sense of logic, which distinguishes between 
subject and object and refuses to have them coincide or make one proceed 
from the other. True, European mysticism has been aware of such 
attitudes, and Angelus Silesius said : 


I know that without me God cannot live a moment; 
If I am destroyed He must give up the ghost. 


But on the whole, a psychological conception of God, an idea of the 
godhead which is not pure condition, absolute reality, but one with the 
soul and bound up with it, must be intolerable to occidental religious 
sense—it would be equivalent to abandoning the idea of God. Yet religion 
—perhaps even etymologically—essentially implies a bond. In Genesis 
we have talk of the bond (covenant) between God and man, the psycholo- 
gical basis of which I have attempted to give in the mythological novel 
“ Joseph and His Brethren.” Perhaps my hearers will beindulgentif I speak 
a little about my own work ; there may be some justification for intro- 
ducing it here in this hour of formal encounter between creative literature 
and the psycho-analytic field. It is strange—and perhaps strange not only 
to me—that in this work there obtains precisely that psychological theology 
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which the scholar ascribes to oriental esoteric. This Abram is in a sense 
the father of God. He perceived and brought Him forth; His mighty 
qualities, ascribed to Him by Abram, were probably His original posses- 
sion, Abram was not their inventor, yet in a sense he was, by virtue of 
his recognizing them and therewith, by taking thought, making them 
real. God’s mighty qualities—and thus God Himself—are indeed some- 
thing objective, exterior to Abram ; but at the same time they are in him 
and of him as well; the power of his own soul is at moments scarcely 
to be distinguished from them, it consciously interpenetrates and fuses 
with them—and such is the origin of the bond which then the Lord 
strikes with Abram, as the explicit confirmation of an inward fact. The 
bond, it is stated, is made to the interest of both, to the end of their 
common sanctification. Need human and need divine here entwine until 
it is hard to say whether it was the human or the divine that took the 
initiative. In any case the arrangement shows that the holiness of man 
and the holiness of God constituted a twofold process, one part being 
most intimately bound up with the other. Wherefore else, one asks, should 
there be a bond at all ? 

The soul as “‘ giver of the given ’’—yes, my friends, I am well aware 
that in the novel this conception reaches an ironic pitch which is not 
authorized either in oriental wisdom or in psychological perception. 
But there is something thrilling about the unconscious and only later 
discovered harmony. Shall I call it the power of suggestion ? But sympathy 
would be a better word : a kind of intellectual affinity, of which naturally 
psycho-analysis was earlier aware than was I, and which proceeded out 
of those literary appreciations which I owed to it at an earlier stage. 
The latest of these was an offprint ofan article which appeared in “‘ Imago,” 
written by a Viennese scholar of the Freudian school, under the title 
‘“‘On the Psychology of the Older School of Biography.” The rather dry 
title gives no indication of the remarkable contents. The writer shows how 
the older and simpler type of biography and in particular the written 
lives of artists, nourished and conditioned by popular legend and tradi- 
tion, assimilate, as it were, the life of the subject to the conventionalized 
stock-in-trade of biography in general, thus imparting a sort of sanction 
to their own performance and establishing its genuineness ; making it 
authentic in the sense of “ as it always was ” and “ as it has been written.” 
For man sets store by recognition, he likes to find the old in the new, the 
typical in the individual. From that recognition he draws a sense of the 
familiar in life, whereas if it painted itself as entirely new, singular in 
time and space, without any possibility of resting upon the known, it 
could only bewilder and alarm. The question, then, which is raised by 
the essay, is this : can any line be sharply and unequivocally drawn between 
the formal stock-in-trade of legendary biography and the characteristics 
of the single personality—in other words, between the typical and the 
individual ? A question negatived by its very statement. For the truth is, 
that life is a mingling of the individual elements and the formal stock-in- 
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trade ; a mingling in which the individual as it were, only lifts his head 
above the formal and impersonal elements. Much that is extra-personal, 
much unconscious identification, much that is conventional and schematic 
is none the less decisive for the experience not only of the artist but of the 
human. being in general. “ Many of us” says the writer of the article, 

live ’ to-day a biographical type, the destiny of a class or rank or calling. 
The freedom in the shaping of the human being’s life is obviously con- 
nected with that bond which we term ‘lived vita’.” And then, to my 
delight, but scarcely to my surprise, he begins to cite from “Joseph,” the 
fundamental motif of which he says is precisely this idea of the “ lived 
life,” life as succession, as a moving in others” steps, as identification— 
such as Joseph’s teacher, Eliezer, practises with droll solemnity. For in 
him time is cancelled and all the Eliezers of the past gather to shape the 
Eliezer of the present, so that he speaks in the first person of that Eliezer 
who was Abram’s servant, though he was far from being the same man. 

I must admit that I find the train of thought extraordinarily convincing. 
The essay indicates the precise point at which the psychological interest 
passes over into the mythical. It makes it clear that the typical is actually 
the mythical, and that one may as well say “‘ lived myth ” as “ lived life.” 
But the mythus as lived is the epic idea embodied in my novel ; and it 
is plain to me that when as a novelist I took the step in my subject-matter 
from the bourgeois and individual to the mythical and typical my personal 
connection with the analytic field passed into its acute stage. The mythical 
interest is aS native to psycho-analysis as the psychological interest is 
to all creative writing. Its penetration into the childhood of the individual 
soul is at the same time a penetration into the childhood of mankind, 
into the primitive and mythical. Freud has told us that for him all natural 
science, medicine and psycho-therapy were a life-long journey round and 
back to the early passion of his youth for the history of mankind, for the 
origins of religion and morality—an interest which at the height of his 
career broke out to such magnificent effect in “Totem and Taboo.” The 
word ‘Tiefenpsychologie’ (deep psychology) has a temporal signi- 
ficance ; the primitive foundations of the human soul are likewise primitive 
time, they are those profound time-sources where the myth has its home 
and shapes the primeval norms and forms of life. For the myth is the 
foundation of life ; it is the timeless schema, the pious formula into which 
life flows when it reproduces its traits out of the unconscious. Certainly 
when a writer has acquired the habit of regarding life as mythical and 
typical there comes a curious heightening of his artist temper, a new 
refreshment to his perceiving and shaping pone which otherwise 
occurs much later in life; for while in the life of the human race the 
mythical is an early and primitive stage, in the life of the individual it is 
a late and mature one. What is gained is an insight into the higher truth 
depicted in the actual; a smiling knowledge of the eternal, the ever- 
being and authentic ; a knowledge of the schema in which and according 
to which the supposed individual lives, unaware, in his naive belief 
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in himself as unique in space and time, of the extent to which his life 
is but formula and repetition and his path marked out for him by those 
who trod it before him. His character is a mythical rdle which the actor, 
just emerged from the depths to the light, plays in the illusion that it is 
his own and unique, that he, as it were, has invented it all himself, with a 
dignity and security of which his supposed unique individuality in time 
and space is not the source, but rather which he creates out of his deeper 
consciousness in order that something which was once founded and 
legitimized shall again be represented and shall, once more for good or ill, 
whether nobly or basely, in any case after its own kind, conduct itself 
according to pattern. Actually, if his existence consisted merely in the 
unique and the present, he would not know how to conduct himself at 
all; he would be confused, helpless, unstable in his own self-regard, 
would not know which foot to put foremost or what sort of face to put on. 
His dignity and security lie all unconsciously in the fact that with him 
something timeless has once more emerged into the light and become 
present ; it is a mythical value added to the otherwise poor and valueless 
single character ; it is native worth, because its origin lies in the un- 
conscious. 

Such is the gaze which the mythically orientated artist bends upon the 
phenomena about him—an ironic and superior gaze, as you can see, for 
the mythical knowledge resides in the gazer and not in that at which he 
gazes. But let us suppose that the mythical point of view could become 
subjective ; that it could pass over into the active Ego and become 
conscious there, proudly and darkly, yet joyously, of its recurrence and its 
typicality, could celebrate its rdle and realize its own value exclusively 
in the knowledge that it was a fresh incarnation of the traditional upon 
earth. One might say that a phenomenon alone could be the ‘“‘ lived 
myth’; nor should we think that it is anything novel or unknown. 
The life in the myth, life as a sacred repetition, is a historical form of life, 
for the man of ancient times lived thus. An instance is the figure of the 
Egyptian Cleopatra, which is Ishtar, Astarte, Aphrodite in person. 
Bachofen, in his description of the cult of Bacchus, the Dionysiac religion, 
regards the Egyptian queen as the consummate picture of a Dionysiac 
sttmula ; and according to Plutarch it was far more her erotic intellectual 
culture than her physical charms which entitled her to represent the 
female as developed into the earthly embodiment of Aphrodite. But 
her Aphrodite-nature, her réle of Hathor-Isis, is not only objective, not 
only a treitment of her by Plutarch or Bachofen ; it was the content of 
her subjective existence as well, she lived the part. This we can see by the 
manner of her death: she is supposed to have killed herself by laying 
an asp upon her bosom. But the snake was the familiar of Ishtar, the 
Egyptian Isis, who is represented clad in a garment of scales ; also there 
exists a statuette of Ishtar holding a snake to her bosom. So that if 
Cleopatra’s death was as the legend represents, the manner of it was a 
manifestation of her mythical Ego. Moreover, did she not adopt the 
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falcon hood of the goddess Isis and adorn herself with the insignia of 
Hathor, the cow’s horns with the crescent moon between ? And give the 
names Helios and Selene to her two children by Antony? No doubt she 
was a very significant figure indeed—significant in the antique sense, 
that she was well aware who she was and in whose footsteps she trod ! 
The Ego of antiquity and its consciousness of itself was different from 
our own, less exclusive, less sharply defined. It was, as it were, open behind; 
It received much from the past and by repeating it gave it presentness 
again. The Spanish scholar, Ortega-y-Gasset, puts it that the man of 
antiquity, before he did anything, took a step backwards, like the bull- 
fighter who leaps back to deliver the mortal thrust. He searched the past 
for a pattern into which he might slip as into a diving-bell, and being 
thus at once disguised and protected might rush upon his present problem. 
Thus his life was in a sense a reanimation, an archaizing attitude. But it 
is just this life as reanimation which is the life as myth. Alexander walked 
in the footsteps of Miltiades; the ancient biographers of Casar were 
convinced, rightly or wrongly, that he took Alexander as his prototype. 
But such “ imitation ’’ meant far more than we mean by the word to-day. 
It was a mythical identification, peculiarly familiar to antiquity ; but it 
is operative far into modern times and at all times is psychically possible. 
How often have we not been told that the figure of Napoleon was cast in 
the antique mould ? He regretted that the mentality of the time forbade 
him to give himself out as the son of Jupiter-Amon, in imitation of 
Alexander. But we need not doubt that—at least at the period of his 
Eastern exploits—he mythically confounded himself with Alexander ; 
while after he turned his face westwards he is said to have declared : 
““T am Charlemagne.” Note that: not ‘I am like Charlemagne ”’ or 
‘“‘my situation is like Charlemagne’s’—but quite.simply: “ I am he.” 
That is the foundation of the myth. Life, then, at any rate significant life, 
was in ancient times the reconstitution of the myth in flesh and blood ; 
it referred to and appealed to the myth ; only through it, through reference 
to the past, could it approve itself as genuine and significant. The myth 
is the legitimization of life ; only through and in it does life find self- 
awareness, sanction, consecration. Cleopatra fulfilled her Aphrodite- 
character even unto death—and can one live and die more significantl 
or worthily than in the celebration of the myth? We have only to thi 
of Jesus and His life which was lived in order that that which was written 
might be fulfilled. It is not easy to distinguish between His own conscious- 
ness and the conventionalizations of the evangelists. But His word on 
the cross, about the ninth hour, that EX, el, lama sabachthant was evi- 
dently not in the least an outburst of despair and disillusionment ; but 
on the contrary a lofty messianic sense of self. For the phrase is not 
original, not a spontaneous outcry. It stands at the beginning of the 
Twenty-second Psalm, which from one end to the other is an announce- 
ment of the Messiah. Jesus was quoting, and the quotation meant “ Yes, 
it is I!” Precisely thus did Cleopatra quote when she took the asp to her 
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breast to die ; and again the quotation meant “ Yes, it is I!” . 

Let us consider for a moment the word ‘celebration’ which I used in this 
connection. It is a pardonable, even a proper, usage. For life in the myth, 
life so to speak in quotation, is a kind of celebration, in that it is a making 
present of the past, it becomes a religious act, the performance by a cele- 
brant of a prescribed procedure, it becomes a feast. For a feast is an 
anniversary, a renewal of the past in the present. Every Christmas the 
world-saving infant is born again on earth, to suffer, to die and to arise. 
The feast is the abrogation of time, an event, a solemn narrative being 
played out conformably to an immemorial pattern ; the events in it take 

lace not for the first time but ceremonially according to the prototype. 

t achieves presentness as feasts do, recurring in time with their phases 
and hours pieeane on each other in time as they did in the original 
occurrence. In antiquity each feast was essentially a dramatic performance, 
a mask ; it was the scenic reproduction, with priests as actors, of stories 
about the gods—as for instance, the life and sufferings of Osiris. The 
Christian Middle Ages had their mystery play, with heaven, earth and 
the torments of hell—just as we have it later in Goethe’s “‘ Faust ;”’ they had _ 
their carnival farce, their folk-mime. The artist eye has a mythical slant — 
see life, which makes it look like a farce, like a theatrical performance 
of a prescribed feast, like a Punch-and-Judy epic, wherein mythical 
character-puppets reel off a plot abiding from past time and now again 
present in a jest. It only lacks that this mythical slant pass over and 
become subjective in the performers themselves, become a festival and 
mythical consciousness of part and play, for an epic to be produced such 
as that in the “Tales of Jacob,” particularly in the chapter “‘ The Great 
Hoaxing.” ‘There a mythical recurrent farce is tragi-comically played by 
Paes all of whom well know in whose steps they tread: Isaac, 

sau and Jacob; and who act out the cruel and grotesque tale of how 
Esau the Red is led by the nose and cheated of his birth-right to the 
huge delight of all the by-standers. Joseph, too, is another such celebrant 
of life ; with charming mythological hocus-pocus he enacts in his own 
person the Tammuz-Osiris myth, “‘ bringing to pass ”’ anew the story of 
the mangled, buried and arisen god, playing his festival game with that 
which mysteriously and secretly shapes life out of its own depths—the 
unconscious. The mystery of the metaphysician and psychologist, that 
the soul is the giver of all given conditions becomes, in Joseph, easy, 
playful, blithe—like a consummately artistic performance by a fencer or 
juggler. It reveals his infantile nature—and the word I have used betrays 
how closely, though seeming to wander so far afield, we have kept to the 
subject of our evening’s homage. 

Infantilism, in other words regression to childhood—what a réle this 
genuinely psycho-analytic element plays in all our lives! What a large 
share it has in shaping the life of a human being ; operating, indeed, in 
just the way I have described: as mythical identification, as survival, 
as a treading in footprints already made ! The bond with the father, the 
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imitation of the father, the game of being the father and the transference 
to father-substitute pictures of a higher and more developed type— 
how these infantile traits work upon the life of the individual to mark 
and shape it! I use the word shape; for to me in all seriousness the 
happiest, most pleasurable element of what we call education (Bildung), 
the shaping of the human being, is just this powerful influence of admira- 
tion and love, this childish identification with a father-image elected out 
of profound affinity. The artist in particular, a passionately childlike 
and play-possessed being, can tell us of the mysterious yet after all obvious 
effect of such infantile imitation upon his own life, his productive conduct 
of a career which after all is often nothing but a reanimation of the hero 
under very different temporal and personal conditions and with very 
different, shall we say, childish means? The Jmitatio Goethe, with its 
Werther and Wilhelm Meister stages, its old-age period of “‘ Faust” and 
Divan, can still shape and mythically mould the life of an artist—rising 
out of his unconscious yet playing over—as is the artist way—into a 
smiling, childlike and profound awareness. 

The Joseph of the novel is an artist, playing with his imitatio dei upon 
the unconscious string ; and I know not how to express the feelings which 
possess me—something like a joyful sense of divination of the future— 
when I indulge in this encouragement of the unconscious to play, to make 
itself fruitful in a serious product, in a narrational meeting of psychology 
and myth, which is at the same time a celebration of the meeting between 
poetry and analysis. 

And now this word future: I have used it in the title of my address, 
because it is this idea, the idea of the future, whicn I involuntarily like 
best to connect with the name of Freud. But even as I have been speaking 
I have been asking myself whether I have not been guilty of a cause of 
confusion ; whether—from what I have said up to now—a better title 
might not have been something like “‘ Freud and the Myth.” And yet I 
rather cling to the combination of name and word and I would like to 
justify and make clear its relation to what I have so far said. I make bold to 
believe that in that novel so kin to the Freudian world, making as it does 
the light of psychology play upon the myth, there lie hidden seeds and 
elements of a new and coming sense of our humanity. And no less firmly 
do I hold that we shall one day recognize in Freud’s life work the corner- 
stone for the building of a new anthropology and therewith of a new 
structure, to which many stones are being brought up to-day, which shall 
be the future dwelling of a wiser and freer humanity. This physicianly 
psychologist will, I make no doubt at all, be honoured as the path-finder 
towards a humanism of the future, which we dimly divine, and which 
will have experienced much that the earlier humanism knew not of. It 
will be a humanism standing in a different relation to the powers of the 
lower world, the unconscious, the Id: a relation bolder, freer, blither, 

roductive of a riper art than any possible in our neurotic, fear-ridden, 
iret world. Freud is of the opinion that the significance of psycho- 
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analysis as a science of the unconscious will in the future far outrank its 
value as a therapeutic method. But even as a science of the unconscious 
it is a therapeutic method, in the grand style, a method over-arching the 
individual case. Call this, if you choose, a poet’s utopia ; but the thought 
is after all not unthinkable, that the resolution of our great fear and our 
great hate, their conversion into a different relation to the unconscious 
which shall be more the artist’s, more ironic and yet not necessarily 
irreverent, may one day be due to the healing effect of this very science. 

The analytic revelation is a revolutionary force. With it a blithe sceptic- 
ism has come into the world, a mistrust which unmasks all the schemes 
and subterfuges of our own souls. Once roused and on the alert it cannot 
be put to sleep again. It infiltrates life, undermines its raw naiveté, takes 
from it the strain of its own ignorance, de-emotionalizes it, as it were, 
inculcates the taste for understatement—as the English call it—for the 
deflated rather than for the inflated word, for the cult which exerts its 
influence by moderation, by modesty. Modesty—what a beautiful word ! 
In the German, the word Bescheid originally had to do with knowing and 
only later got its present meaning ; while the Latin word from which the 
English comes, means a way of doing—in short, both together give us 
almost the sense of the French savoir faire—to know how to do. May we 
hope that this may be the fundamental temper of that more blithely 
objective and peaceful world which the science of the unconscious may 
be called to usher in ? 

Its mingling of the pioneer with the physicianly spirit justifies such a 
hope. Freud once called his theory of dreams “a bit of scientific new- 
found-land won from superstition and mysticism.” The word ‘won’ 
expresses the colonizing spirit and significance of his work. “‘ Where Id 
was, shall be Ego,” he epigrammatically says. And he calls analysis a 
cultural labour comparable to the draining of the Zuider Zee. Almost, 
in the end, the traits of the venerable man whom we honour to-day merge 
into the lineaments of the grey-haired Faust, whose spirit urges him 

to shut the imperious sea from the shore away, 
set narrower bounds to the broad water’s waste. 


Then open I to many millions space 

Where they may live, not safe-secure but free 

And active. And such a busy swarming I would see 
Standing amid free folk on a free soil. 


_ The free folk are the people of a future freed from fear and hate, and 
ripe for peace. 
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It Is Later Than You Think: 
Abigail to Minerva 


AVE us, O save us, cries Abigail to Minerva : 
Do you see what time it is 
On the clock’s face, full moon half risen in July, 
Bells chiming ? Look at time, Minerva, O come in from the tomb, 
That orchard, where the apple tree’s last century 
Now blooms underground, its dry roots spreading 
Across the graveyard whose only flower is thin grass 
Of lost New Milford. I am here on the top stair 
Holding the banister to keep from falling. 
Come, come to me, Minerva, before the clock strikes, 
Before we dissolve in night wind, the pure darkness that has no name. 
Do not wait now until I call no more, 
Until the voice itself is gone, when hands lose hold on oak, 
When stays in calico no longer hold weak body. 
Is that your footstep at the door, 
Is your hand raised to knock, have you come quietly 
As you once did as a child, deceiving me, stealing the young heart 
Out of my clumsy flesh, perfect cool fingers closing over the rich heart ? 
My body trembling, my lips saying: “ No, this is not my sister, 
This gold-haired girl, whose pale skin is delight, 
Clear water in crystal as the noon sun shines through it, 
She is not my sister,’’ but someone seen 
As a vision in a noon-tide dream, naked and faintly smiling, 
Small hand of love extended from thin arm, 
The bare feet scarcely pressing grass 
And love’s hand offering new-picked -buttercups. 
Come, come O come, Minerva, both of us must be here 
To meet this hour in the old empty house 
Where the clock strikes everywhere, even between its walls, 
Through coverlet, through pillow: “One, two; one, two : 
As though distant owls called us awake to tell us the actual dream had fled, 
That we could not return to what we were 
In the old orchard on a summer noon, 
There, quite alone, locked in each other’s arms in prayer ; 
That a third face had slipped between us 
And the third pair of eyes looked down 
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From heaven unmoving, piercing sun’s rays at noon, 
Entering even the darkness of the night that has no moon. 


If I were calling someone who had no name, she would come sooner, 
If my voice were a voice without no words, Minerva ; 
Would you hear me calling, calling as a bird calls 
After the trap has sprung? and will call again 
After he has been set free, knowing the cage is always there, 
Even in the topmost branches of the tallest elm ? ; 
Would you hear me then, Minerva, would you know the voice was I 
A tired woman, who has lived fifty years too long 
Beyond noon when we met and from that hour had no need of love ? 
This white house is no longer white, but grey rain-beaten, 
Difficult to see at night unless the lamp 
Is lit at kitchen window or the moon carries our iron 
Cock crowing weather vane across her face. 
Do not step from the path, Minerva, the clear road between our hearts, 
Sun-lit, moon-lit, for the orchard grass 
Uncut so long conceals the treacherous dead grape vine, apple root, 
Rose brier, rusty scythe and the half-dug pit that was to be a grave. 
Come to the door, say without words through faintly smiling lips : 
“Yes, we have lived too long and there is danger everywhere ” 
Because the clock’s hands move across the full moon’s face, 
Because Grandfather Colby died before the hour struck, 
And the whole town knew the clock was slow, 
Retarding time that I could not set right, 
Loss of a million hours in our blood. 
I heard him scream in the same voice that I call now : 
» its late, it's veryiate: 
And after him banks closed, crops failed, 
And the workmen starved like varnished rats between factory walls 
And the food store failed. 
“It’s late,”’ he screamed, “ will someone break the clock that’s always 
Come to me, child Minerva, like the child Christ late?” 
In a vision to his dying mother, 
Thorn-free and body whole, the cross forgotten, 
Eyes wide and beautiful, forever piercing death. 
Come, come, Minerva, close the door softly as I no longer wait 
Feeling the earth downplunging in darkness sink in deeper earth, 
I saying quietly : ‘It is very late ; 
[t is later than you think.” 
HORACE GREGORY 
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Clinical Prescription 


With the dream-dew on our lips : 

We are listeners now in the night, Doctor, 
To the dry heart beating, to the words our minds speak 
In the small hours. We are afraid. 


) Dyce we can’t sleep nights—we who were young once. 


—Be calm, be patient, hark to the specialists : 


For the night sweat, for the uneasy bowels 
See the fat-belly promisers, 

The crumb distributors, 

And after them the licensed undertakers 
Rouging the pale mouth 

Painting the life flush on the death-blue cheek 
(The slums politically are worth feeding : 
They shall not die...) 


For the dry heart, for the taste of hunger 
Plow under the wheat ! 
(Drought walks in the furrows 
And the young corn withers.) 
Plow under the cotton : 
Dakota’s children run naked 
And the rags of their mothers 
Split over bony hips. 

(See the polite perspiration 
On the brows of bidders for 
Millionaires’ bed-linen 

In the Manhattan galleries.) 


For the night fear and the fevered flesh 

Look to the prairies where pioneer bones 

Lie in the rich earth. Over this heritage 

The Burlington Zephyr like a platinum worm 
Streams to Chicago: a Century of Progress 
Television, Industrial Arts 

(And middle class dysentery... ) 


Sedatives, Doctor, are no good, We’ve tried them 
And still we are sick : the slow rot of hope 

Eats the rebel in our flesh. 

Not that we dream, but that our dreams are fallow, 
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Not that we weep, but that our tears are numbered, 
Not that we starve, but that we starve too slowly... 
What shall cure us, Doctor — ? 

We lie awake now in the small hours, 

We cannot sleep. 


RUTH LECHLITNER 


POETRY 


News 


HAT shall be said of the news ? An explosion 
\ N ; In a north-country mine ; elsewhere the record 

Familiar now, of hate, intimidation, cruelty. 

Leniently the dailies summarize 

Disaster in the reticence of headlines, 

Let the recital animate, but the dead bones 

Have no kinship with us. 

Facts, figures and suggestions, forecasts, 

The newsreel’s excerpts from the long delay 

Before utopia or casual death. 

Reader of the news, though you 

Do not figure on the picture page, 

Watch a portrait grow, the lines 

Build up biographical fragments. 

This paper barrier of filtered news 

Fends off the threatening facts ; walls 

A story of romance ; unheard 

As deathwatch in the rafters, inserted 

Calamity frenzies the loveless heart 

Uncalmed by foresight of unchosen terminus. 

Venturing out of the story book world 

Hero and heroine find no situations 

For the gestures appropriate to melodrama. 


Evening Thoughts 


So much a mirror is history, and these 
Blazing no feasible trail, only 
Leave pain to guard their cul-de-sac. Yet not 
Of misery, of misled tenderness 
Can dead men speak in scanty tales, told 
In the researches of an alien mind ; 
There a simple framework will trick out 
The innocuous epitaphs within 
The sanguine hope and the illusioned motive. 
Life, quick to forge desired credentials, 
Censors the exposure of a venial fraud, 
Tells of vicissitudes of time and place, 


Is not think to-night of the unloved dead, 
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Imputes to pitiless chance the issue ; 
Gives to condoning hope an opening, 
For there is no peace, and no redundancy 
Of the irrevocable crises of the dead. 


Night intrigues against the coming day, 

Travesties the facts of the last failures, 

Bellies with hope the undriving self-esteem. 

Snap out that light, and let the darkness seize 

These smatterings of self-knowledge. You'll dream maybe 
Of walking in the bluebell wood before 

The heavy summer brought foreboding 

Of an aimless winter. And 

Every breath that an old skull has need of 

Incites to a jealously of time. 


R. F. F. SUMMERS 
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of his death, 
Wailing around the image, Pygmalion, 
The many-hearted, knew. For the joy to relish 
her with, 
Holy as good blue pigments, as lucid as holy 
things, 
Is mastered in one place, only. That is what 
had made strange 
The saint Pygmalion, saint, beggar and thief. 


sk he would never have any rest, this side 


At the gates of cities, catching a dawn through 
the wild plains, 

Wailing around the image, Pygmalion 

Scattered out, still, his many hearts. He 
gathered a glance, 

In the nerve, as blue as contemplation, blue as 
the voice of a dove, 

That would shake loose more sacramental textures 
and savours than God ever gave, 

The saint Pygmalion, saint, beggar and thief. 


This, at the last, was he that baited the 
mountain gallows, 

Wailing around the image, Pygmalion, 

The many-hearted man. And whoever will run into 
follies 

As holy as the morning sea, as the landward 


flute, 
Must cry out for his intercession. He lives in 


the heaviest light, 
The saint Pygmalion, saint, beggar and thief. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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Fragment. from “ Ariadne” 


EADY, in the dream, I cowered 
Against my match, upon his touch in wonder 
Waiting, ready for his touch and waiting. 


Fire in agate, towered our 
Devotion, in his mouth and mine, 
Wick without pulse, mysteriously tall ; 


When, at the darkest cone, devoured 
And grieved and blazed the dear face and the touch 
Even beyond dreams (oh! beyond the common-room 


Of loves awake) : the love that never comes. 
For all in dream, and his, I hailed 
The slums of Paradise, the feathered tomb. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE MODERN CHINESE LITERARY 
MOVEMENT 


By NYM WALES 


-Peking, Fune, 1936 

HE modern literary movement in China divides rather neatly 

into two well-defined periods, following closely upon shiftings 

in the national revolutionary. movement. It began with the 

.. Literary Renaissance from 1917 to 1927, a period of pollination 

and assimilation under the stimulus of translations from Western literature, 

which had its flowering in the May Fourth Literary Movement of 1919. 

This decade was given over to the expression of the desperate and confused 

dreams of the new Chinese bourgeoisie for. Liberty, Equality and 

Fraternity, and the Renaissance literature represents their revolutionary 

struggle against the ancient social system. It came to an abrupt end in 

1927 with the coup d’état of the Right Kuomintang, which marked the 

demise of the half-accomplished bourgeois-revolution, and the inde- 

pendent development of the democratic peasants’ and workers’ revolution 

under Communist leadership. Immediately following the Right military 

coup d’état, the vital body of-the literary movement swung sharply to the 

Left in the opposite direction, expressing its bitter disillusionment with 

the weakness and reaction of the middle-class and its faith in the mass 

revolution rousing underneath. From 1928 to the present the Leftist 
revolutionary literature has dominated the field. 

The Literary Renaissance was a revolution in language as well as thought. 
It accomplished three things: its first act was to dispossess the old 
wen-yen Cult of the Literati in the classical written language and to put 
the Classics on the ancient history shelves. Its second, to enthrone the 
pai-hua vernacular spoken language in the place of wen-yen, made it the 
legitimate literary medium, and idealized the old pai-hua literature of 
the people, despised by the literati—such as the blood-and-thunder folk- 
novel All Men Are Brothers, recently translated into English by Pearl S. 
Buck—some of this old literature being re-edited by Hu Shih and others 
as a language-base for the new literary movement to develop on. 
Thirdly, it adapted modern literary forms from abroad in the May 
Fourth period. 

In perspective, the most useful work of the Renaissance seems to be 
in its translation activities, which made available to China her heritage 
of the world’s literature, though it was extremely valuable as an experi- 
mental period of developing technique in creative writing. Its production 
for the most part remained immature, imitative and artificial, revealing 
a basic sterility. The new body of literature was grafted like a foreign 
shoot upon the sturdy old tree of the pai-hua tradition. This exotic shoot, 
however, remained alien, colonial and artificial like the weak bourgeoisie 
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which produced it, and it withered away in a very short time—as a new 
trunk Leste from the very roots of the race stole all nourishment from 
it in the literature of the mass revolution. The whole Renaissance move- 
ment took place within the small circle of modernly educated students. 
It could not and did not touch the illiterate mass of the people, including 
most of the middle-class itself. 

Until the nationalist-1evolutionary May Fourth Movement, begun 
on that day in Peking in 1919, practically none of the new creative litera- 
ture had been produced, except experimental poetry by Hu Shih and 
Chou Tso-jén. Lu Hsiin was the pioneer with his Diary of a Mad Man, 

ublished in Ch’én Tu-hsiu’s famous magazine, New Youth, in 1918, 
ollowed by his two short-stories, K’ung I-chi and Medicine. His collection 
of short-stories, Na Han, including The Story of Ah Q’t a satire on the 
seudo-revolution of 1911, was published in 1923, and he was promptly 
healed as the Chekhov of China. 

The literary drive led in the May Fourth struggle. Within four years 
after the ‘‘ Literary Revolution ”’ was declared by Hu Shih and Ch’én 
Tu-hsiu in 1917, about three hundred new student magazines came 
into being. At bottom it was a fight of the individual for freedom from all 
the fetters which bound him on every side. 

The literary movement divided into two polar tendencies, Romanticism 
and Realism, centreing round two rival literary societies, though these 
were loose organizations composed of diverse elements banded together 
for mutual help and purposes of publication. The Romantic movement 
gravitated around the “‘ Creationist Society,” which was intensely absorbed 
in “ creativity ” in and for itself—this being a new term in the Chinese 
lexicon. It was greatly concerned with the new problems of love between 
the sexes and the freedom of women. One wing of the Romantics was 
virile and truly revolutionary in its romantic way, led by Kuo Mo-jo, 
the translator and admirer of Goethe, and curiously enough it was his 
followers who formed the nucleus of the new Left-proletarian literature 
in 1927. The other wing was decadent, pessimistic to the point of morbid- 
ness, or maudlin sentimental, and tended towards mere dilettantism, 
as represented by Yii Ta-fu. The society was organized in 1920 by several 
students returned from Japan. The important figures were Kuo Mo-jo, 
Yi Ta-fu, T’ien Han (T’ien Tso-ch’ang), and Chang Tzu-p’ing, surround- 
ed by Mu Mou-t’ien, Chéng Po-ch’i, Ch’éng Fang-wu, Li Ch’u-li, 
Féng Nai-ch’ao, Wang Tu-ching, and Chou Ch’uan-p’ing. While stil] 
in Japan, Kuo Mo-jo published his volume of poems, Goddess, in 1921 
and Yii Ta-fu his novel, Sinking, about the same time, after which their 
movement had great influence upon the new youth of the period. 

‘The opposition to the Creationists was the Realist “‘ Literary Research 
Society,” organized in 1920 also, which included Mao Tun (Shén Yen- 
ping), Wang T’ung-chao, Chéng Chén-to, Lo Hua-shéng (Hsii Ti-shan), 
Miss Lu Yin, Ch’ien Hsiian-t’ung, essayist, and Yii P’ing-po, poet. The 
important writers of this group during the May Fourth period were only 
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Lu Hsiin (who did not formally join the society) and his brother Chou 
Tso-jén (Lu Hsiin’s real name is Chou Shu-jén), Yeh Shao-chiin and Miss 
(Hsieh) Ping-hsin. Their organs were Short Story Monthly and Literature 
(Wen Hsiieh). In general these writers emphasized realistic observation 
and stated the attitude of the group that “ literature should reflect the 
social phenomena and disclose or discuss some problem in connection 
with the life of man,” an attitude contrary to the art-for-art’s-sake struggle 
of the Creationists against any form of restraint. Another magazine was 
Yu Ssu (literally Threads of Talk), whose contributors included Lu Hsiin, 
Chou Tso-jén, Ch’ien Hsiian-t’ung and Lin Yii-t’ang. Vii Ssu began in 
1924 and was suspended in 1928. 

Another group centred about the magazine Contemporary Critic 
(1924-1926), including Hu Shih, Hu Yeh-p’ing and Hsii Chih-mo, the 
poet. 

Out of the whole May Fourth period only two permanent literary 
figures remain—Lu Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo—and their lives are epics in 
the development of China’s revolutionary intellectuals. Yii Ta-fu was 
representative of his period and historically valid as such, and also Chou 
Tso-jén as essayist and critic. Apart from those for whom the May Fourth 
period was a chrysalis stage and who came into their own only in the 
Leftist movement later, nearly all others fade into a tapestry background 
and are obsolete. There was only one “ bourgeois” literary survival— 
Hsii Chih-mo, leader of the “‘ Crescent Moon ” school of poetry. Hsii, 
the pai-hua poet of love and emotion, took no interest in revolution, but 
was killed in an airplane crash in 1931. Lin Yii-t’ang, essayist, and Chéng 
Chén-to, critic, carried on independently, but neither are “ bourgeois ” 
figures as such. Chéng is a strong sympathizer with the Left, and Lin 
satirizes both the bourgeoisie and the revolutionaries, though he him- 
self once edited a militant Left-wing newspaper in Hankow in 1927. 

The most important of the writers who retired at the beginning of the 
Left movement were: Yii Ta-fu, Chang Tzu-p’ing, Chou T'so-jén, 
Miss Hsieh Ping-hsin, Ch’ien Hsiian-t’ung, essayist, and Hu Shih, as 
poet. Others were: Lo Hua-shéng, short-story writer, Miss Lu Yin, 
sentimental novelist, and Yii P’ing-po, poet. Chang Tzu-p’ing wrote 
over thirty novels and was one of the most prolific—and careless— 
writers. His writing was popular because of the triangle-love motif, and 
every book was a hackneyed repetition of this single pattern. Miss Hsieh 
Ping-hsin, more important as poet than short-story writer, is still read for 
the beauty of her language. She wrote mostly of sentimental mother-love 
and filial devotion. Chou Tso-jén was a brilliant essayist, critic and 
translator and one-time poet, after the manner of the Japanese moderns 
whom he translated into Chinese. Hu Shih and Ch’én Tu-hsiu were 
essayists, journalists and scholars rather than creative literary figures. 
After May 30, 1925, Hu Shih and his followers “ became hermits,” as 
the Chinese say, and took up research in ancient history and the classics 
for the most part. Though they occupied chairs in the universities, they 
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had no leadership among the youth, and swung toward the Right politi- 
cally. In the Leftist December Ninth Student Movement of 1935, 
they clashed openly with the students under their tutelage. Ch’én ‘Tu-hsiu 
became the first leader of the Communist Party and 1s now in prison, 
the two young sons of this flaming spirit of the Youth Movement having 
been executed. 


Of the living limb of the literary movement that went forward, Lu 
Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo became leaders in the Leftist movement, along with 
the Creationists: T’ien Han, Mu Mou-t’ien, Chéng Po-ch’i, Ch’éng 
Fang-wu, Lo Ch’u-li, Féng Nai-ch’ao, Wang Tu-ching, and Chou 
Ch’uan-p’ing ; a few of the Literary Research group: Mao Tun, Yeh 
Shao-chiin, and Wang T’ung-chao ; and Hu Yeh-p’ing, of Contemporary 
Critic, who was executed in 1931. Both Chang Tzu-p’ing and Yii Ta-fu 
joined the Left movement but were unsuccessful in this field and soon 
retired. 


The swing to the Left began after the May Thirtieth Incident in 1925, 
and there was a sharp split in 1927, when the literary centre shifted to 
Shanghai from Peking. The phenomenon of the rousing of the masses 
under Soviet Russian advice astounded the intellectuals, part of whom 
were delighted with it and part of whom were terrified. The emotional, 
volatile Creationists were tremendously stimulated and, led by the fiery 
Kuo Mo-jo (who, like Mao Tun, actually joined the Army from 1925 to 
1927), immediately entered pell-mell into the fray. Three groups carried 
forward the banner “ For a Revolutionary Proletarian Literature ! ”’ 
and began a short, violent Revolutionary Romantic period, as they fought 
each other on questions of theory and attacked Lu Hsiin and his Yii Ssu 
group who remained onlookers. These three centred about three Left 
magazines: Creation Monthly (1922—February 7, 1929), The Critique 
of Culture (both begun and suppressed in 1929), and The Sun Monthly 
(T’at Yang, 1928-32). 

Chiang Kuang-tz’u, a returned student from Soviet Russia, who called 
himself the Vladimir Mayakovsky of China and died from a “ broken 
heart” in 1932 after being expelled from the Communist Party, was 
representative of this new “ Revolutionary Romanticism.” Others were : 
Hung Ling-fei (executed in Tienstin in 1934), Ch’ien Hsing-ts’un, the 
famous Marxist critic, Yang Tun-jén, Kung Pin-lu, P’eng K’ang (im- 

risoned since 1929), Li Ch’u-li (imprisoned since 1931), Hu Yeh-p’ing 
hexecated in 1931). Féng Nai-ch’ao wrote poetry idealizing the factory- 
workers, and Kuo Mo-jo at this time wrote such stories as his Only 
One Arm, in which the hero had one arm chopped off by the machine, 
but one still remaining for use in the revolution. Many of the other 
writers did not join the Left wing until the “ betrayal of the bourgeoisie ” 
had excited them to action. Only in 1930 did the Left movement centralize 
when the China League of Left Writers, with fifty initial members, was 
formed in Shanghai on March 2, Lu Hsiin being the key organizing 
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figure. Lu Hsiin was not won over to the Left viewpoint until 1930 when 
he had become convinced of its historic necessity. 

The few remaining “ bourgeois ”’ writers took refuge in a new magazine, 
The Crescent Moon (begun in 1928 and suspended in 1933 for criticism 
of the Kuomintang), edited by Hu Shih and others. This, however, 
was devoted to general cultural discussion rather than creative literature, 
though it published the “‘ Crescent Moon” school of poetry led by 
Hsii Chih-mo. Short Story Monthly merely followed the trend without 
any independent position, until it was superseded by Literature (Wén 
Hsiieh) in 1933, publishing mostly the Leftists whose writings were 
most in popular demand. There were no other important regular literary 
journals except the sporadic Left-Wing publications and a few quarterlies. 
A new magazine Contemporary (1932-34), devoted to the “ Third 
Kind ” of writing, went bankrupt a few months after the Leftists boy- 

- cotted it. 

In the period 1927 to 1932 the Leftist literature was intentionally 
neglectful of “art”? and concerned almost entirely with propaganda, 
theoretical analysis and journalism. It had great influence as such, though 
its literary value was transient, for the most part. Mao Tun’s Trilogy, 
analyzing his experiences in the revolution, was an interesting product 
of the time. 

In 1931 and 1932 the Left movement was at its height in the intellectual 
world and the Kuomintang began its suppression in earnest. As a warning, 
on February 7, 1931, Hu Yeh-p’ing (aged 26, husband of Miss Ting Ling) 
was executed in Shanghai along with other promising young members 
of the Left League: Feng Kéng, a girl-novelist, aged 24; Yin Fu, 22 ; 
Li Wei-shéng, 28; Jou Shih, 31; and Tsung Hui, 21, a journalist. 
In 1932 a Fascist co-ordination movement began the special “ Campaign 
Against Cultural Banditry ”’ with trained political-police and Blue Shirt 
terrorists operating. 

Under this terrorism and the need for discretion, as well as the libera- 
lizing influence of the “ old realists ” in the ranks of the Left movement, 
such as Lu Hsiin, the Left-wing went into a New Realism movement, 
characterized by objective analytical description of social conditions, 
with little obvious propaganda but with clear indication of the revolutionary 
necessities involved. This is regarded by all critics as the most promising 
development that has yet appeared in modern Chinese literature. What 
the writers lost in freedom of expression they gained in intensity and 
insidiously persuasive technique. Mao Tun and Miss Ting Ling rose 
meteorically as leaders in this New Realist movement. Other Leftists 
are: T’ien Chiin (Hsiao Chiin) and his wife, Hsiao Hung, Sha Ting, 
Tung P’ing, O Yang-shan, T’ai Ching-nung (reported executed in Peking 
in 1933), Ai Wu, Hu Féng. Fellow-travellers on the Left are: Chang 
T’ien-yi, Wei Chin-chih, Wu Tsu-hsiang, Lou Shih-yi (imprisoned 
since 1934), Hsii Chieh, Wang T’ung-chao, Lu Fén, Sun Hsi-chén, Chéng 
Chén-to (whose pen-name for stories is Kuo Yuan-hsin) and Lao Shé. 
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Of the Revolutionary Romantic strain, sympathetic with the Left, 
there are: Pa Chin, Chin Yi, Miss Hsieh Ping-ying, Tai Ping-wan, 
Liu Yen, (Yao) Péng-tzu (reported executed in 1935), and Miss 
Pai Wei. uP ‘ 

During the critical period beginning in 1932, several writers turned 
away from the Left, through fear or hopelessness. Some earned their 
freedom and living by doing hackwork for Kuomintang-Fascist magazines. 
In this year also a variety of Decadent-Sensualism, called “ Cityism 
by the Chinese, appeared. ‘This described modern city-life for the amuse- 
ment of readers, often with a feeling of suicidal seeking for escape. Mu 
Shih-ying, who turned from the Left to pessimistic description without 
faith in revolutionary change, is one of these. Hei Ying, Yeh Ling-féng, 
and Liu Na-ao are others. In 1932 there arose, likewise, what Lu Hsiin 
dubbed the “‘ Third Kind” of writer, demanding entire freedom of 
creation, though not unsympathetic with the Left. ‘Tu Héng was one of 
these, and Shih Ché-ts’un, who attempts the Freudian psycho-analytical 
approach. In the same year Lin Yii-t’ang launched a “‘ Humorist ” move- 
ment in essay, which was much in vogue for two years. 

Alongside the Left movement and its periphery, there are only a few 
non-political writers of creative fiction in China today and nearly all of 
them are highly romantic. Pure stylists and artists-for-art’s-sake find 
little amid the chaotic revolutionary turmoil—and have few readers. ‘The 
only important one is Shén 'T's’ung-wén, who has written forty books 
before the age of thirty. He is a romantic, specializing in local colour 
stories of tribes and soldiers’ camp life, and primarily only a story-teller 
and stylist. His writings have little intellectual content. Others are: 
(Féng) Fei-ming, Li Chien-wu, Miss Ling Shu-hua, Miss Su Mei, Miss 
Juan Chiin, ‘Tsao Ching-ts’en, Ch’eng Hsiang-ho and Chien Hsien-ai. 

In poetry the pure-artists are relatively more successful in competing 
with the Left wing. The ‘“ Crescent Moon” school of Hsii Chih-mo, 
utilizing Western poetic forms, has been most popular since Kuo Mo-jo, 
though it declined after 1932. Hsii’s successors were Jao Méng-kan, 
Ch’en Méng-chia, Pien Chih-lin and Chu Hsiang (a humanitarian who 
drowned himself in 1934). These tended to follow Les Parnassiens in 
Europe in style. An abstruse Symbolist school initiated by Li Ching-fa, 
T’ai Wang-shu and (Yao) Péng Tzu, was recently supplanted by a move- 
ment for simplicity and clarity led by Chang K’e-chia. The Left poets 
use innumerable pen-names and are difficult to follow. P’u Féng is im- 
portant, and (Yao) Péng Tzu (the above Symbolist, who was reported 
executed in Tientsin in 1935 as a Communist). 

Because of the extreme suppression levelled against the Left movement 
and the almost complete sterility of the “ bourgeois ” writers, the literary 
movement has been greatly checked during the past two years or so. 
China is again being temporarily forced back into “ literary colonialism,” 
because of the obstacles placed in the way of publishing the new creative 
writing, which usually deals with the vital, and therefore censorable, 
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subjects of the day. As a result a renewal of translation activity and a 
period of “‘ collections ” has begun. Chinese writers have always had a 
desperate struggle in competing with the translations of Western master- 
pieces for their readers’ interest. 

Lu Hsiin is without question the most important modern writer that 
China has produced. He is not only a writer of creative fiction—and 

robably the best short-story-writer—but also an active intellectual 
eader and one of the best essayists and critics. Chinese critics usually 
agree that other best writers are : Mao Tun, Miss Ting Ling, Kuo Mo-jo, 
Chang T’ien-yi, Yui Ta-fu, Shén Ts’ung-wén, Lao Shé, Pa Chin, Wang 
T’ung-chao and T’ien Chiin, a very new writer. These are all both novelists 
and short-story writers. None of them has as yet written a monumental 
novel; Mao 'Tun’s novels are usually considered most interesting. Lu 
Hsiin, Ting Ling and Chang T’ien-yi are regarded as masters of the 
short story. 

Lu Hsiin, Kuo Mo-jo and Yii Ta-fu did their representative work during 
the Renaissance period. Shén Ts’ung-wén’s romantic stories are in- 
dependent of the time element. The important works of the others men- 
tioned are products of the Left revolutionary movement since 1925, 
which, being a dual revolution, implies a multitude of problems as 
material for the writer. Much of their writing deals with the problems 
of the revolutionary youth and intellectuals of China—their struggle for 
freedom in matters of love, marriage and individual life, for instance, 
and their ‘“‘ petty-bourgeois ’’ waverings in revolutionary work. Perhaps 
only Ting Ling has concentrated upon the city-proletariat as subject. 
Most of the Left writers are absorbed with the peasant-problem, which 
they know best from personal experience in their native villages. 

The best playwrights are considered to be: T’ien Han, Hung Shén, 
Kuo Mo-jo, and Ts’ao Yi. Others are Li Chien-wu, Hsiang Pei-liang, 
Yii Shang-yuan, and Hsiung Fu-hsi. Modern drama had a phenomenal 
rise between 1929 and 1932 under the leadership of T’ien Han and 
Hung Shén, both Leftists, but has suffered greatly under the suppression. 
Ts’ao Yii, a young Leftist, has been hailed as a genius in the past few 
months since his play Thunder and Rain was produced in 'Tientsin. 

Chinese are masters of the essay: for instance, Chou Tso-jén, Lu 
Hsiin, Lin Yii-t’ang, Ch’én Tu-hsiu, and Liang Ch’i-chao, the latter 
being the famous scholar who antedates the present literary movement. 

Modern poetry is regarded as a failure by many critics and so far 
of only experimental importance. Miss Hsieh Ping-hsin, Hu Shih, Kuo 
Mo-jo and Hsii Chih-mo are still the most widely read. ; 

Very little of the new Chinese literature has been made available in 
English translation as yet. A few short stories have been published in 
various magazines, along with a little modern poetry. The True Story 
of Ah Q, translated by George Kin Leung (The Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1929), made available this famous story from Lu Hsiin’s 
Na Han. A second small volume, entitled The Tragedy of Ah Qui 
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(Routledge, London, 1930), included stories by six other writers. A small 
booklet of six short stories, entitled Short Stories from China (Martin 
Lawrence, London, 1935), was translated by Cze Ming-ting. The first 
comprehensive volume of representative Chinese short-stories to be 
compiled is Living China (to be published by Harrap, London, 1936) 
—for which the editor, Edgar Snow, submitted translations of 
thirty short stores, by the most important modern writers, for 
the publishers’ final selection. Harold Acton has edited a new 
volume, Modern Chinese Poetry (Duckworth, London, 1936), containing 
selections of the new poetry, and Grace Boynton has edited Miss 
(Hsieh) Ping-hsin’s book of poems, Spring Water (The Yenching Uni- 
versity Press, Peking, 1933). Lin Yii-t’ang’s new book, My Country and 
My People (Heinemann, London, 1936 makes this essayist available to 
the English-reading public, along with China’s Own Critics (China United 
Press, Shanghai, 1931), a selection of essays by Lin Yii-t’ang and Hu Shih. 
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SOV ONCES 


By PA CHIN 


DO not know my own name (if, indeed, I was ever given any), nor 
my true age, for evidently I arrived in the world a thing of chance, 
picked up from nowhere and dropped down again without thought— 
like a stone carelessly tossed from one place to another by some 

passer-by, to no particular purpose. I do not know who my father was, 
nor my mother. I was simply a thing abandoned, left behind, forgotten, 
marked by the same brown skin, dark hair and eyes, the same flat nose and 
short build you see in hundreds of millions of others, among whom fate 
placed me, for a while, to live. 

I went through a period of childhood, as everyone does, but mine was 
in many respects unique. No one gave me any affection, no one warmed 
or comforted me; my earliest memories are of hunger and cold and 
bitterness ... Yet I remember (not exactly, for I had little idea of time, 
but nevertheless there was such a day) a lean, tall wrinkled old man 
who stopped before me and nodding his head remarked, ‘“‘At your age 
you certainly should be in school, studying. Education—that’s what is 
important to man.” He spoke in a low voice which seemed full of tender- 
ness, and his face was very serious. His advice impressed me, and forgetting 
my anguish, and the raw cold, I earnestly set forth to seek an education. 

Buildings stood here and there, some splendid as a palace, and others 
not quite so magnificent ; it was the latter, people told me, that were 
called ‘‘ schools,’’ where one might get an education. I kept thinking all 
the time of what the old man had told me, and finally, without waiting 
for an invitation, I stepped boldly into one of the schools... ‘‘ Get out | 
This isn’t the place for you! ”’... Everywhere it was the same. Later I 
tried all the buildings, from the richest structures to the humblest, but no 
matter where I went, whether I was greeted by cruel faces or kind, that 
same sentence was repeated over and over again, “ Get out—.”’ The 
words struck me like a lash, and frightened, full of fear and pain, I lowered 
my head, cringing, trying hard to think, while the echo of children’s 
laughter and merriment in the schools rang in my ears. _ 

Was I, after all, I began to wonder, really a human being ? The more 
I thought about it, the more my doubts increased. I tried to put the 
question aside, to avoid answering, but all the time there seemed to be 
some mocking voice in my ears, for ever asking, “‘Is it really possible that 
you belong to the human race?” Lonely, depressed, helpless, my very 
existence utterly ignored by the world, I at last sought refuge in the 
ruined temple where I sheltered at night, determined to seek an explana- 
tion from the God who dwelt there. “‘ God is merciful, God knows all,” 
I thought. “‘ He will solve this question for me.” 
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The curtain that once hung before Him had been torn aside; the 
image sat alone, bare, rotting, covered with dust, with one arm missing. 
I knelt before Him and prayed. 

“Almighty God, help me to understand, to find a solution to the 
riddle—am I a human being? ” 

Silence. His dusty mouth did not move, his eyes gave no answering 
gleam of response... -_ 

Eventually I reasoned things out for myself. “‘ How, indeed, is it 
possible for a thing like me to claim any relation to other men, who are 
obviously quite different?” I thought. “‘ Warmth, comfort, human feeling, 
the privileges of man—all these are denied me—and I live on refuse, 
stuff that real people cannot eat, and throw away. It would be an insult 
to humanity if I were considered a part of it ! Certainly I don’t belong to 
the world of men...” 

But if not a man, I thought, still I must have been put on earth for 
some end, and perhaps there was a use for my body. Everything could 
be bought, and sold, why not me ? Putting a straw price-tag on my back 
I went to the market, to offer myself for sale. I stood first at one place, 
then another, exhibited all angles of my head and body, inviting buyers 
to bargain for the object. If anyone should actually buy me, and feed me 
the left-overs, I was determined to be faithful as a dog to his master. 

I waited there in the market all day, shifting from one corner to 
another, but nobody made any proposals. Wherever I went people only 
looked at me with jeering eyes. Only some small boys took any real notice 
of me, and they were interested simply in making fun of the price-tag on 
my back. Hungry and tired, I crept back to the temple, stopping on the 
way to pick up from the road a crust of dry black bread, hard and covered 
with dust, which I swallowed without any hesitation. It occurred to me 
that if I could eat such things I must have the stomach of a dog. 

The ruined House of God was very still. There was nobody there but 
me, and I lay down heavily, disgusted at my utter uselessness in the 
world. Whatever I was, it seemed clear that it was an article of no value 
to men. I wept bitterly, but even tears, though a precious gift, brought 
no relief to an unclassified monster like me. Nevertheless, I went on 
crying, for I had nothing else to do, and I had nothing to give myself, in 
fact, but these tears. I wept not only in the temple, but going forth, and 
standing before the doors of the rich, I continued to weep there. 

Outside the gate of a great house I hid myself, starved, half-frozen, 
crying, bitterly swallowing my own tears, and then crying even louder 
to forget the pain in my stomach. A young fellow in foreign clothes passed 
close by, and went into the house, bat did not seem to notice me at all, 
and then a middle-aged man followed him in, but he, too, failed to see 
me. Along the street people moved to and fro, but none even glanced 
at me. Did I really exist ? 

Finally a towering fellow came out and he saw me, beyond question, 
for drawing near he cursed and shouted ‘‘ Get out! This isn’t the place 
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for you to cry!’ He began to kick me, as he would a dog. My tears were 
at last exhausted, and pulling my limbs together I dragged them wearil 
back to the temple. There I knelt once more before the battered God, 
this image my only friend, and again I prayed : 

“Almighty God ! Though it is apparent that I am not a man, Fate has 
put me here, and I must live in the world. I’m a lost orphan, I don’t know 
my father or my mother, and yet I need someone. Adopt me then. Just 
and Generous One, take me as Your son. . . I don’t belong to the human 
race at all, and I shall never know the love of man.” 

The God did not open His mouth. He did not reject me. At last I had 
a Father—the armless image, the Just and Generous. 


II. 


I had to go out every day to beg something to eat, and when I had filled 
my stomach with what I could pick up I hurried back home with a new 
pleasure, for I felt somehow for the first time that I belonged in the world. 
I had a Father—the God of the temple. It is true He never opened His 
mouth, and He offered me no word of comfort, but He was always there, 
one Person who did not desert me... 

Time winged swiftly along and I grew up. 

I remained convinced that I was not human, and repeatedly assured 
myself that this explained my curious existence, but nevertheless I felt, 
now and then, the sensations of a man inwardly moving me. I could not 
help longing for fresh food, clean clothes, and a warm comfortable bed 
inside a beautiful house. ‘‘ But these are the appetites of a man! ” I told 
myself. ““ How can you dream of enjoying such privileges ? ’’ Nevertheless, 
I continued to think about the enticing goods I saw displayed in the 
shop windows. And then, yes, even women allured me, with their flashing 
smiles, their soft white legs, smooth as jade, but warm to the touch, I 
imagined. Could you believe it ! A thing like me. I wanted to touch them, 
to caress them... Always I put down such wild desires, remembering, 
on going nearer, that I was but a thing of unknown origin. 

But one day I saw, walking close to a pair of the softest, the shapeliest, 
the loveliest legs, a small white dog, and considering this I thought : 
““ You see ! Not all the privileges belong only to men. We dogs also have 
our rights ! ’’ Becoming suddenly brave, I rushed to embrace those legs. 
To my amazement somebody seized, tripped me, and threw me to the earth. 

“Are you mad?” exclaimed the man, who kicked me fiercely. 

Returning to the temple I concluded sadly that I was even lower than 
a dog. “‘ Father, God my Father,” I prayed, “ make me into a real dog, a 
small white dog like that one, sharing the love and comfort of men ! ” 


III. 


Brown skin, black hair, flat nose, short stature—these, like many 
genuine human beings, I possessed. But I observed that there are in this 
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world people belonging to the human race, and yet with white skin, yellow 
hair, a high nose, and very tall. : : 

These men, I noticed, strode boldly down the street, singing, shouting, 
laughing, as if they alone existed, and indeed the others, walking at a 
distance, dared not pass near them. This was a discovery for me, that 
human beings were divided, and above those I saw most there were others, 
higher still. I began to notice these especially privileged ones more and 
more often. Among them were many who wore round white caps, white 
shirts bordered with blue, and white trousers*, and they were always 
laughing and playing, sometimes fighting, sometimes smashing bottles 
over the heads of the brown men, sometimes kissing women or ridin 
with them in rickshas, the women sitting in their laps, and dangling soft 
bare legs. 

negate all seemed to respect these men very highly, everybody got out 
of their way, and evidently they were the noblest of mortals. I took care 
not to go near them, for my presence was certain to be offensive, but one 
evening, when I sat resting beside a wall, rubbing my mud-covered, 
bloody feet, hungry as usual, and tired, something came suddenly before 
me. I looked up, and was terrified to see that it was some of this noblest 
class of humanity. Too late ! I could not escape, but dully sat waiting for 
what fate had in store for me. They yelled at me to get out: they kicked 
me and called me a “ Dog.” 

Dog ? And nothing worse ? When I went back to the temple that night 
I thanked God, my Father, that these lofty beings considered me no lower 
than a dog. It gave me new hope. If I were recognised as no less than a 
dog, that should entitle me at least to the rights of a dog, and once 
more I thought of that small white animal running beside his mistress’s 
shapely body. 

The very next time I saw a pair of entrancing legs moving gracefully 
down the street I rejoiced, and remembering that in the eyes of the white 
men I was now definitely a dog, I at once exercised my rights. I leapt at 
the legs, tightly embracing them, and forgetting everything else. Mingled 
shouts and screams came to my ears, heavy blows landed on me, hundreds 
of pairs of hands pulled me from every side, but I neither felt nor heard 
anything. I clung on joyously to that pair of twinkling legs. 

When I opened my eyes again I was lying in a cold dark cell, and no 
eae sound was to be heard. My whole body ached and I could scarcely 

reathe 7. 

God, the Father, the Just and Generous One, still sits dustily in His 

temple, but never, never again shall I pray to that armless image | . 


Foreign sailors. 
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MUTATION 


By CHANG TIEN-YI 


ANG HWA, her face glowing like a hill-haw, looked through the 
open window for a moment, and then she gazed idly down at the 
table. A gentle breeze blew in and disturbed the silken tassels of 

_/ a lamp which stood there; it brought from outside the voice of a 
minstrel singing an operatic theme of ‘Sad Vistas.’’ She frowned. She 
became aware of an unpleasant puckery taste in her mouth, like unripe 
plums. She moved over, selected a sweet and put it daintily to her lips. 

“* Proceed, cousin,”’ she invited, ‘‘ with what you were saying.” 

The other woman, who was smoking and gazing in a detached way at 
a painting, turned her head. ‘‘ Hmm ? What was it ? ” 

““T believe you were criticizing me.” 

““ Oh—that.” She collected herself and tapped the ashes from her 
cigarette. “ Your life, my dear, seems to me...” 

Sang Hwa looked at her intently as she began to speak, but presently 
her gaze slanted to a mirror. She changed her posture to achieve a more. 
graceful line. She munched delicately and listened carefully, as she always: 
did when anyone discussed her. 

She enjoyed being discussed. Why not ? Everybody praised and admired. 
her. She was rich, and she could amuse herself lavishly, which she liked 
very much to do. Those ladies and gentlemen singing across the lake 
were all her guests, and this splendid garden was hers, this spacious. 
suburban residence her summer home. Moreover, as people often said,. 
“‘ Tt is apparent that she has been nobly born.” 

Sang Hwa had once lived quite meagrely with her mother, itis true ; 
nevertheless she had always behaved like a gentle lady. Many people 
envied her now, and with avid sighs reckoned up her fortune, and the 
profits of her husband, who was a broker in sugar and rubber. Yet with 
all that, most of her friends agreed that she had exquisite taste and never 
made a vulgar display of her money. ‘‘ She certainly understands where 
to look for pleasure and how to get it,” they said. ‘‘ No one could com- 
plain about such a life.”” And this was in fact no exaggeration. 

Whenever people talked about her, Sang Hwa always did her best to 
stand aloof and, coolly and impartially, to consider their comments. She 
convinced herself that she had locked up her pride and was suspending 
judgment, or she affected the simplicity of a child awaiting condemnation. 
Sometimes, however, try as she would, she could not prevent a smile 
creeping up, and then she slyly turned her head to the mirrors. She 
studied her face to see whether it needed powdering, or observed her 
posture, whether it produced the most charming effect of form. 

Just now she decided that the attitude could not be improved upon and 
she gazed steadily at the moving lips and the working mouth of her cousin. 
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“What,” she thought, “is the difference between a man and woman 
like her ? She is an odd fish, really, neither male nor female. She has a 
plain face untouched by cosmetics, her hair is cut short and above her 
hips there are simply straight stiff lines. Her voice literally roars. When 
she talks you feel that she has a rope round you and is dragging you. 

The cousin became excited and at last reached her point. “ Look 
around you, at the age we live in!’ She blew dense smoke from her 
mouth, nothing gentle, but like the heavy puffs following an explosion. 
‘‘ Haven’t you ever even thought of it ? How long, anyway, can you go 
on living in such magnificence ? That is, if you call it living.” 

There was a pause. 

‘“‘ What I mean is, you simply have no conception of realities. Hidden 
away in this artificial world, you don’t even read the daily paper. 
Suppose, for instance, the rubber market breaks, where are you ? You're 
afraid to think of such possibilities ...it would spoil your fun, eh? As 
a matter of fact, a woman with your intelligence— ” 

She looked suddenly at Sang Hwa, who was thoughtfully examining 
her finger nails, so pink and softly gleaming. She swallowed—and it was 
beautiful to watch her swallow !—the morsel in her mouth, and allowed 
a moment to elapse. Then, sighing wistfully, she said, ‘‘ Oh, let us not 
talk about that. I merely enjoy to-day, each day for itself.” 

“What if a great storm sweeps in—something far worse than the 
Shanghai war! Such things come suddenly, without warning. Maybe 
tens of years will roll by, maybe it will come to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !”” Sang Hwa lifted up her eyes. “I would rather die 
than think about it. If the collapse comes to-morrow—then to-morrow 
means my death.” 

Her cousin smiled and stood for a while facing the window. “ Uncle 
and Aunt have given you a good education, I suppose,”’ she said, ‘‘ You 
are their only daughter. No doubt they determined to make you—.” 

““ What ? ” Sang Hwa stole a glance at the glass, and was pleased with 
what she saw there and did not move. 

“What ? Well, a bourgeois wife.” 

Sang Hwa smiled. ‘ But why ? ” 

The other shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ To make you happy. Isn’t it true 
they petted you in every way ? They taught you to act like a lady, a real 
lady. And now they’ve succeeded in making you one. You’ve married a 
millionaire, you’re happy, aren’t you, and your whole family benefits 
too— ”’ 

“ Oh no, it was not exactly like that ! I was not so submissive. Do you 
remember how I refused the year my father tried to betrothe me to that 
fellow Chin ? Did I not repeatedly decline ? ” 

“And now?” 

Sang Hwa blushed. “‘ This is a different matter. This marriage was a 
thing of my own—my—own— ” 
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The cousin impatiently brushed her short hair back from her face, 
and sat down, crossing her legs in defiance of all etiquette. 

“I dare say your philosophy is the result of your education, and yet— 
what has happened to you during these ten years I don’t know, but you— ” 

She scrutinized Sang Hwa as she talked along carelessly. They had seen 
a great deal of each other in their adolescence, but not once since they 
had become women. She remembered hearing that Sang Hwa had left 
college to take a job of some kind. What was it? In this setting she 
seemed to be merely living into a réle carefully planned and rehearsed 
during all those years—the rdle of a rich wife. 

“I suppose it’s quite natural after all—living among bourgeois women, 
with no ambition but useless married pleasure—such a background 
prepared your mind for this sort of existence, and your own marriage 
simply fits into what you were taught to believe— ” 

Suddenly Sang Hwa stood up, for a moment losing her composure. 
She broke in passionately : “‘ No, no! That is all wrong ! ” 

“Wrong ? Then you— ” 

“Quite wrong. The reason I married him—indeed, it grew out of 
conditions very different from those you suggest. I—you see in the 
beginning I accepted his company for—for the— ” 

Sang Hwa stood very gravely leaning on a table, but instinctively 
assumed a graceful pose. She slightly bent her willowy waist, and lifted 
one foot, poising the toe behind her on the floor. She repeated again : 
“I accepted his company—for— ”’ 

&, Whats 

“ For the Revolution,” she finally uttered in a low voice. 

“‘ Revolution, you ! ”’ Her cousin shrank back, astonished. “‘ You mean 
you’ve been a Red?” 

“ Exactly.” 

Her cousin gaped at her stupidly, and then at the table laden with 
sweets, an opium lamp and a glass of half-finished wine. She could not 
imagine Sang Hwa in an atmosphere so remote from all the comforts 
and vices that she saw surrounding her. Was it possible? Sang Hwa, 
who sat in her boudoir four or five hours a day, beautifying herself : 
Sang Hwa, who, everywhere she went, must have friends to amuse her, 
foreign wine to drink, and dancing and singing and mah-jong ! Sang Hwa 
whose monthly allowance was a thousand, two thousand, dollars, and 
who bought a new car whenever she chose, this same Sang Hwa a 
Revolutionist ? And claiming she got her husband through such an idea 
as that ! 

“ But I don’t like to talk about it. Let the past stay with the past.” 

She lifted her arm and let it swim in the breeze as she looked through 
a window. She felt her cousin’s eyes on her, and unwillingly she turned 
and met them, but immediately looked away. 

‘“‘T don’t understand what you mean. How could you meet a man like 
your husband for Revolutionary purposes ? Or don’t you want to explain? 

I 
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“Tt is not precisely that. But whenever I think about my life at that 
time my heart is bound to— ” She did not finish. She moved up to the 
window and stood framed in the opening and she looked up at the sky. 
There was moon there in the middle of the night, a dull glowing circle 
that looked like a slice of orange... 


II 

It was under the very same moon that she had more than once walked 
down the dark streets, thick with filth, leaning on the firm arm of Lien 
Wen-kan. 

He was a head taller than her. His hands were strong ;_ they were cold 
and they gripped hers with the hardness of steel. She pressed close to him, 
so close that a single shadow nailed them to the earth. 

‘‘ Are you sure you can do it ?”” Lien Wen-kan asked her one night as 
they hurried along together. 

‘’ Certain of it,” she smiled. ‘‘It is simply a matter of charm, the right 
kind of technique— ”’ 

‘Oh, it’s not that I mean. That’s irrelevant. I simply refer to— ”’ 

In front of them a black shape loomed. ominously. He stopped talking 
at once. 

Sang Hwa shivered and felt terror rise in her. A special kind of noxious 
air seemed to sweep past with the threat of that dark figure. But nothing 
happened. It went by Lien Wen-kan’s shoulder and did not stop. She 
turned and peered after the fellow, whoever it was, and then she sighed 
and looked anxiously into her comrade’s face. His expression had not 
changed. 

He went on: “ Are you sure you can get the money from him? I 
mean that broker—What’s his name ? ” 

“ec Ta 

“Yes, Li. Can you get such a sum from him ?” 

‘““Of course I cannot guarantee it.”” She smiled. “It depends upon 
charm, unusual charm, and nothing else would succeed.’? She looked 
for an appreciative smile, and was prepared to expand upon this topic. 
She leaned closer to him, but he kept his lips shut and his eyes on the 
ground, as if in deep thought. He forgot all about her at times and walked 
so rapidly that she could not keep in step with him, and once or twice 
almost lost her balance. 

“Is Little Hu at home?” she asked in a whisper. 

‘Eh ? Yes, he’s at home—been in bed all day.” 

Before her rose the picture of that pale inspired face, with its coffee- 
coloured freckles under the sombre eyes. She felt terrified again. “‘ We 
must cure him.” 

“ But how ? With what?” Lien Wen-kan made a wry face. “‘ Plenty 
of other comrades have got the same thing. If we send them all away 
for rest and care, what’ll we use for funds to do the work, who’ll direct 
the programme ahead ? ” . 
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She suddenly trembled against his arm. “‘ Then you take care of your- 
self—oh, you must take care ! ” 

He looked at her and smiled. “I haven’t time for any special pre- 
cautions. I’m ready for death anyway. It’s got to come sometime, sooner 
or later ; if not that way, then at the hand of the enemy.” 

She sighed inwardly, and tried hard to keep from betraying her feeling 
of dread. She took her tongue between her teeth till it began to swell : 
her cheeks quivered. She wondered how much longer Little Hu could 
live. When they arrived at his house she was hardly able to control 
herself. She began to tremble all over. 

The sick man had a high fever and his face was scarlet. When he 
coughed, his features were pinched together and his body shook in spasms 
of pain. At length he spat up a mouthful of viscous stuff and that relieved 
his lungs ; he fell back on the pillow and lay back with his eyes shut, 
panting hard. After a while he began to talk to Lien Wen-kan in a slow 
painful voice. The air in the room was bad and everything seemed to have 
on it the marks of his sickness. Lien Wen-kan sat on the edge of his bed 
and spoke to him, interrupted now and then by harsh coughing. When 
Lien told the sick man that Sang Hwa had promised to get money enough 
for the present crisis he made a great effort and lifted up his face to smile 
gratefully at her. She was sitting on a bench near the window, protecting 
her mouth and nose with a square of linen, but quickly withdrew it when 
Little Hu looked at her. She tried to smile back encouragingly. 

““ We can’t keep up the struggle here unless we get some money. And 
yet we can’t give up now. There— ”’ he gasped, “‘ there are our martyred 
comrades—they also— ”’ 

He began coughing again with great ripping sounds that shook his 
body convulsively, as if he would end by turning up his whole viscera. 
His face went a deep crimson and the swollen veins stood out piteously, 
like hempen cords. Little Hu’s jerking body made the bed squeak, until 
he got relief by expelling more viscid mucus, and then he lay back, puffing 
through his wide-open mouth. His eyes half closed, but after a while 
Sang Hwa saw him looking at her shocked face. He smiled wanly, as if 
to say that he was not really sick enough to worry about. 

‘“‘ Tf our plans work out, we can succeed in building a great movement 
here, greater than the Hongkong rising—”’ He paused to gasp dryly for 
breath. ‘“‘ If only we can hold together, it’s a real crisis. How much can 
you raise from that fellow Li ? How is he related to you, by the way ?”’ 

“ He is Li Ssu-yi, and no direct relation of mine. I simply met him in 
my aunt’s home, when I stayed there. My aunt is trying to marry her 
daughter to him. He merely knows me as a relative, that is all. He is 
nevertheless very attentive.” 

She began to laugh. She explained that he was a droll and tiresome 
character, and she described him. ‘‘ Never mind that,” she Said * if I 
can only get what you want. The application of charm, with the right 
technique, ought to succeed.” 
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The very next day she lunched with Li Ssu-yi, drank wine with him, 
and later on went to Chao Feng Park, where they sat listening to the 
music. She was heavily powdered and her cheeks were tinted a delicate 
apricot. She smiled constantly. Her face was as changelessly pleasant as 
a flower. 

Li Ssu-yi made a great effort to be bright and entertaining. ‘ What 
a Bau filtmodn there is to-night,” he said in his Tai Shan accent. He 
made other romantic observations, following each with a prolonged sigh, 
as though half in jest. ‘‘ Aren’t you happy ? ” he asked her several times. 
He was very, very considerate. Wherever they went he offered her, in 
courtly gesture, the fat curve of his arm. 

Li Ssu-yi was about forty years old. There was a little round bald spot 
on the top of his head, but elsewhere was a thick shining growth ; he had 
a habit of threading the fingers of his right hand through it. Whenever 
sugar or the condition of the rubber market were |discussed, he lifted up 
his eyebrows with interest. He did not, however, discuss such subjects in 
the presence of ladies. He kept his eyes half closed, and he often wistfully 
remarked that people seldom understood him. He especially resented 
any reference to his round little belly. He himself considered that he 
was not fat, but merely happened to have a bigger stomach than most. 
One explanation he offered for this phenomenon was that he drank beer. 

Sang Hwa now looked out of the corner of her eyes at his oleaginous 
face and his protruding teeth. She thought to herself that some day her 
cousin, Pao Chen, would have to yield to those arms and feel those teeth 
against her face. The prospect highly amused her. 

“Why do you laugh ?”’ he asked tenderly. 

““T was laughing at Pao Chen—thinking how jealous she would be if 
she found us here.” 

He frowned and absently scratched his head. “‘ She doesn’t suit me— 
temperamentally, you know. On the other hand you—you’re—but what 
do you think of me ? Do I weary you ? ” 

She smiled and pressed his arm, employing one of the gestures in what 
she called her technique. She said nothing. 

A stiff wind blew against them and furled her silk gown round her legs. 
The wine had affected her ; she felt physically very light and as if walking 
along a bank of clouds. Some fragrance seemed to hang in the air and 
sweeten her tongue. Was it flowers, or the odour of green grass, or really 
a perfume somewhere ? Looking into the faces of other strollers she saw 
that they were kindly and tranquil, as if there were no such thing as pain 
on earth. She drew in the air hungrily. 

“The world is after all rather beautiful— ”’ 

She skipped rather than walked and somewhere inside her a spirit 
bubbled into laughter over nothing at all. Her body seemed to hum behind 
every word she said. She found a new pleasure in the most insignificant 
gesture—a turn of the head, or a lift of the shoulder. She felt herself 
actually gliding round corners. 
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“ T never knew before that Shanghai was real, that it was alive.” 

Before them little children rolled on the lawn, shouting and laughing. 
She felt like one of them. It seemed to her that she breathed more freely— 
as if a mask had suddenly been torn from her face. She felt liberated and 
knew again the simple joy of just being alive, of knowing that everything 
in the world had been put there for her amusement, that even other people 
had been born only for that purpose... 

It grew dark, and the moon lay hidden behind a filmy garment of clouds. 
The wind blew colder and wrapped Sang Hwa’s gown closer to her figure. 

Li Ssu-yi suddenly put his pudgy hand on her shoulder and she returned 
to the solid substance of herself. 

“* May I take you back to school ? ” 

School ! She had forgotten that he did not know her true address nor 
her real life with Lien Wen-kan. He thought she was still at school. 

“No, I shall not return to the dormitory,” she said hurriedly. “ Just 
take me to my aunt’s home. I will stay there to-night.”’ 

They had got into his car and he put his face near hers. “‘ It would be a 
good thing if I could go on being of service to you. Not a bad arrange- 
ment.” 

She thought otherwise, but she did not speak. “‘ It would be a much 
better arrangement,” she sighed to herself, ‘‘ if Wen-kan were with me.” 
But Wen-kan would spend no time looking at the moon: he would 
regard this evening as just so much money diverted from the Revolution, 
plus so much time. She had said nothing to Li about her real motive : 
let that be settled to-morrow. She made an appointment with him, and 
thought now about the most effective lie she could concoct. 'Tell him that 
she needed the money to buy a certain thing (very important !) or that 
she had debts ? Well, let it wait. She shut her eyes. 

“ To-day at least I have been free and I have lived.” 

But even this freedom, she knew, was illusory, was but part of a drama 
being played to an end set by some greater destiny than her own. In this 
larger force she was an atom of infinite smallness, and the joy she had 
felt to-day was in fact quite absurd. It could not last ; it was not real. 
The miserable little house, to which she must soon return, the secret 
work in which she was united with others in a cause, these things had 
purpose and vitality, they were life and the meaning of life . . . struggle... 


III 

Again it was evening and again the orange moon, grown larger, burnt 
in the sky. Several people were in Little Hu’s room and Sang Hwa was one. 
She sat very far from his bed and dared not look at him. How the coughs 
tore into his poor flesh ! She looked down steadily at her hands and could 
scarcely breathe. 

‘‘ He’s finished,’’ someone whispered. ; ¥ 

Lien Wen-kan began sprinkling the room with some disinfectant. 
Hsu lifted up the thin withered body to a half-reclining position and 
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Ah Yeh Hsin sat beside the bed, and held Little Hu’s chin. He had not 
strength enough to support himself. He coughed now almost incessantly, 
and with each cough his lips were covered with blood. The sick man’s 
nose and chin had turned ghastly, the colour of soiled old lacquer, and the 
rest of his face was a waxen yellow. He kept his eyes shut and his facial 
muscles did not move. Whenever he coughed his body seemed to be 
crumpling up anew. Despite his suffering, some powerful urge to speak 
presently took command of him, as though he had a thing of terrible 
significance to impart. His mouth began to move and he stammered 
unintelligibly. 

“ Don’t talk ! Lie still for a while.” 

Suddenly Sang Hwa shrieked, and then hysterically began to weep. 
Everyone turned in surprise. ‘‘ I can’t bear it,” she cried, “ the life is 
being crushed out of him.” 

‘“‘ Comrade Lien, take her home please,” one of the group ordered. 

She could hardly stand as Lien Wen-kan took her arm. He half dragged 
and half lifted her outside. She clutched the tightened muscles of her 
throat ; as they stumbled along her fright was succeeded by a feeling of 
dull pessimism. 

‘“‘ Why,” she said tonelessly, ‘“‘ why is it ? Why is life like this to us, 
bitter, dangerous, full of pain, always with death very near?” 

Lien held her even more firmly and told her to hush. 

‘* But what is it for ? What has he got out of it ? Dying now, one great 
pain gathering up all the little pains and sufferings out of the past : is that 
what death is ? Do you remember only a short time ago he was so full of 
life, so abundant with it ? And now he is dead, or as good as dead, in the 
hand of that dark illness— ”’ 

““ Cut it, do you think we don’t all feel the same way ? Be quiet for a 
moment, get control of yourself.”’ 

When they reached home the girl pulled away from him and threw 
herself on the bed. She felt her body quivering like a taut rope. Her 
breasts stood out and seemed enlarged. Lien stood gazing down at her 
in silence. 

“Where can it lead us, Wen-kan ? ” she asked tearfully. ‘‘ Remember 
Old Pon, too, think of the bitterness of days he lived through, and then in 
the end he died just like that ! Hasn’t one got a right to want happiness ? ” 

Lien sat down on the bed but he did not look at her. He could hear her 
beating heart and he felt her convulsive sobs vibrating against him. She 
leaned over and let her head fall on his shoulder. 

“‘ Happiness?” he said finally. ‘‘ You mean—roll yourself up in a golden 
cocoon and to hell with the rest of the world, as long as you can feed on 
mulberry leaves ? Isn’t it precisely because we can’t live that way, because 
we're not vegetables nor insects but human beings, that we believe in 
making real happiness possible ? ”’ 

She tried to control her resentment and the effort gave an unnatural 
tone to her voice. “I often think that after all human beings can only live 
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a few tens of years at best, and why should we deliberately seek out pain ? ” 

Lien started to protest. She broke in. “‘ Listen, it’s just because we 
are human beings that we have a right to make a choice, and the choice 
doesn’t have to be a bitter one, does it? It seems to me sometimes that 
I cannot live without light, the wide open sky to breathe freely under, and 
happiness, just plain happiness. Our life, always a secret existence, seems 
to deny our right to clean joyous air and even the flowing sunshine.” 

Lien Wen-kan looked at her sardonically, and there was a note of 
weariness in his reply. “In order to make freedom a reality we’ve got 
to struggle for a new society, out of the old bondage—but you understand 
all this, you have seen these things yourself.” 

Sang Hwa lifted her head and put her lips close to his chin. 

bis Se I know—all that. But can we get that sort of freedom in our 
time ?” 

“Tf not our generation, then the next. Meanwhile, we stand for some- 
thing.” He leaned over and embraced her simply. ‘‘ You’ve had too much 
for one day. You’d better get some rest. To-morrow I’ll have a thorough 
talk with you.” 

He helped her undress and she slipped into the bed. He was going back 
to Little Hu’s. She took his hand. “‘ Perhaps you are right, perhaps I 
am not quite sane. I feel like—but never mind, tell me exactly what you 
think of me to-morrow.” 

She watched him snap out the light and shut the door and listened to 
him going down the stairs. When she could no longer hear his footsteps, 
fear crept into her again. After a while she imagined that she heard 
someone in the room and she sprang up and switched on a light. She 
called out. No one answered, but then she felt sure that it must have been 
a ‘“‘ black-gown*”’ outside her door. She fell back on her bed, exhausted. 

“‘T can’t stand it! ”’ she said aloud. ‘‘ When one thinks of it, it is silly. 
Given a few years of life, one throws them away for an ideal one will 
never see, an ideal that may never come about in that way...” 

Early next day, before Lien Wen-kan had returned, she wrote a note 
and sent it over to him, asking the Party for a month’s release. She packed 
her leather bags in a few minutes, and went to stay with her aunt. 


IV 

Although Li Ssu-yi was not the most lovable of people, he had his 
virtues. He responded promptly and generously, for instance, to the 
slightest expression of a wish of Sang Hwa, and he bothered himself a 
great deal with thinking up ways in which to please her. She knew that 
his attentions to her were not altogether agreeable to her aunt, who seemed 
worried that she might lose a good prospective son-in-law, but Comrade 
Sang did not let that trouble her. She had a right to enjoy the few happy 
days stolen from her work. 

Her happiness was genuine. 


*Government spy. 
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She covered her whole body with powder and spent hours making 
up her face. She abandoned herself to gaiety, every night going out with 
Li, and every night coming home, late, smelling of wine and not a little 
drunk. During the day she amused herself driving here and there in his 
new car. She read nothing but romantic stories and the cinema advertise- 
ments. 

Two weeks went by very rapidly, and one day she returned home in 
Li’s car to find her little cousin waiting for her, important with news. 

‘A feller named Liu came to see you,” said the boy. 

“ Liu ”—that was Lien Wen-kan’s other name. “‘ Did he leave a note ? ” 
she asked. 

“No, he just says he come tuh see you. Nothin’ particular, he says.” 

Sang Hwa frowned. She walked slowly to her room, suddenly ashamed, 
her eyes filled with the tall straight figure of Lien Wen-kan and of his 
fine grave face. Perhaps he had come to denounce her? Or to bring 
important news ? Perhaps Lien was being chased ? She shuddered. ‘They 
might even be watching her. Looking around she saw only a warm clean 
room with furniture of rich wood shining under a flood of light, and she 
felt reassured. Here were no documents, no forbidden books. Everything 
was spotless and legal, everything was beautiful, and there were no germs 
of disease. Guiltily she remembered Little Hu, and thought of the others, 
working, toiling. Ought she to have left without first getting approval 
from the Party? 

Her aunt strolled into the room, smoking a silver-mounted water-pipe. 
She began chattering at random, but gradually came round to the subject 
of her school friends. One had to choose one’s company carefully these 
days, but Sang Hwa had a good fellow in that youth called “ Liu.” 

‘“ He’s quite a friend of yours, isn’t he ? ” 

“Yes, we are comrades.” 

The old lady, her gold teeth flashing, began a long eulogy of his charms. 
He was certainly handsome, he was brilliant, he had a winning manner, 
and all in all (judging from what she said) he was perhaps the most attractive 
young man she had ever met. She searched for more subtle and effective 
encomiums, and watched her niece keenly, to see what her expression 
revealed. 

Sang Hwa smiled as if highly pleased, but inwardly she thought : 
“Don’t imagine you are going to find out anything from me. I think 
I shall just hold on to this Li Ssu-yi and keep him out of your reach.” 

‘When her aunt had left she threw her stockings angrily on a chair and 
said again, “I shall hold on to him.” 

There were, however, but two weeks left, and after that, she knew, 
she must return to work, to the Revolution, and to a covert existence. 
Back there her individuality would cease to be a reality ; she would again 
become but an atom in a movement that had its absolute in masses of 
men and was concerned with the individual only as a conscious thought 
in an organism infinitely greater than any single ego. Back there with her 
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comrades she would again have to be very careful, not only against sick- 
ness, but against the Terror—arrest, imprisonment, or worse still, having 
her soft legs and body crushed in torture. 

“* Live in pain, die in pain!” 

Why should she go back ? She was not indispensable, and somehow now 
she no longer felt any interest in that work. But how they would despise her 
if she broke away ! She could hear them saying of her, “‘ Little Sang Hwa, 
who sold herself to the big-bellied sugar merchant ! Ha!” She frowned 
angrily and told herself that she ought not to think about them at all, not 
for another two weeks anyway. And yet— 

“Could they ever forgive me,” she asked aloud, “ if I gave up ? Could 
Lien Wen-kan ? ” 

She thought that perhaps they had already expelled her. If so, good. 
““ Good ! ” she said with an air of finality, as if to convince herself that it 
was already true. She sat motionless for a while and the expression on her 
face was one of extreme perplexity. 

Presently she went into the tiled bath and stood before the long mirror, 
looking first at her face, and then down the gentle curves of her body that 
spun silkily up from the floor to her gleaming hair. She moved her hips 
in a slow arc and she lifted her arms gracefully above her head. For 
several minutes she stood thoughtlessly admiring the figure before her, 
as she might have gazed in detachment at an exquisite thing of art. 

“* What is it all for ?”’ she suddenly asked herself. 

Those soft rounded shoulders, the tragic beauty of those high-arched 
breasts, and glistening down from them, that swift line to the firm ivory 
thighs ! Was it fair to this perfect body, to herself, to nature, to hide a work 
of such splendour in darkness, risk it in perhaps altogether useless ventures, 
expose it to barbaric tortures ? Her eyes were dazzled with the wonder of 
it ; she had forgotten how magnificent her body was. She put her hands 
over her face and felt her temples throb. When she looked in the mirror 
again she was impressed with that exquisite line that seemed like a long 
note of music, clinging from breast to thigh. She began to analyse this 
form of art, in terms of esthetics, breaking it into parts. 

“ Parts ?” If the Terror got hold of her, how many parts would she be 
cut into ? She shuddered. 

Her face burned and she moved over to bathe it, first in hot water, 
then in cold. She drenched all the powder, all the cream, all the mascara 
and lipstick, and they slid away, leaving just a plain oval. This was the 
face she wore among the women labourers, when she did organizational 
work : no paint at all, and even her shaved eyebrows left completely bald. 
She looked at herself again, and again she thought of her comrades and 
of their tall dreams. She felt a blush of shame creep over her, and was 
indignant because of it. ; ; > 

She wanted to smash something, to protest with physical action. Why 
could she not break away from them ? She pictured Lien Wen-kan before 
her, and angrily she cried aloud: “ Be it good or bad, I have only one 
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life, and only one choice for it! You can condemn me as you lease, I 
am not going to risk this body, expose it to torture. I can’t stand it ! 

Everyone had the free will to turn, this way or that, why should not 
she have it ? ; 

She rushed from the bathroom into her boudoir and lay down heavily 
on the bed. Her heart pounded, and her temples seemed to leap out, 
they beat so hard. She put her chilled hands against her hot face. She 
could not think through to a conclusion ; every statement posed another 
and brought its own denial. Finally she centred her wrath on Lien-ken 
as an individual. 

In the next room she heard her aunt’s voice suddenly raised in conver- 
sation with her daughter, Pao Chen. She seemed to be complaining about 
Li Ssu-yi’s attentions to Sang Hwa. 

‘“‘ So Pao Chen still wants to sell herself to him,”’ she thought. ‘“ I think 
not. It is very bad for young women to sell themselves to fat old men. 
Hmm. I shall not let him go.” 

But how could she prevent it ? Accept him herself, marry him ? Before 
her she saw a multiple row of protruding bellies, and jutting teeth. She 
saw Li Ssu-yi absently scratching his head, heard the dull heaviness of 
his voice, with every word interminably emphasized. The effect of thinking 
of him as a whole was like a dose of castor beans. To yield to those short 
fat arms, to be pressed close to that round little belly . . . castor beans. 

For the next five or six days she could not satisfy her conscience about 
Wen-kan and the others, and she remained depressed. She seemed to hear 
them making fun of her, laughing with great amusement over her attach- 
ment to her rich and sentimental donkey. They did not understand her, 
she told herself, whenever the cynical smile of Wen-kan rose up before 
her. She even began to sympathize with Li Ssu-yi, who so often made the 
same complaint against the world ; it was probably true that few people 
really understood him. 

At last she decided to have a thorough talk with Lien Wen-kan. 

When she reached the house she was very excited. She paused a moment 
to still her heart, before mounting the ladder-like stairs to the room. 
Mentally she phrased her opening remarks. Out of that familiar door a 
strange face poked itself, looking at her suspiciously. 

“Who d’ya want?” 

“Mr. Liu... isn’t there a Mr. Liu? ”’ 

“No Liu in this house.” 

She climbed down and left hurriedly, with an uncomfortable feeling 
that she was being watched, and perhaps followed. 

But she did not give up the search. She went from one place to another, 
looking for former comrades. They had all left, and everywhere she 
encountered suspicious eyes. At last she did find Wang-Chao-ti, formerly 
a Close friend. He did not show any pleasure at meeting her but simply 
listened coldly to what she had to say. He answered her questions briefly 
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and noncommittally. Exasperated, she grabbed his shoulder and shook 
him. She put her face close to his and demanded in a quaking voice : 

Chao-ti, am I poison ? Where is Wen-kan living now, why won’t 
you tell me ? You have nothing to fear from me. Tell me, where is he ? 
I have something important to say to him and I must find him.” 

He smiled with the corner of his mouth and looked at her impudently. 
“T really don’t know.” 

She had an almost uncontrollable desire to beat him, to knock the in- 
formation from him. Then she thought of embracing him, or hanging on 
to him, weeping, begging him not to forsake her. But she only stood 
looking at him for a while in silent fury, and then she choked down her 
tears and left. 

“ It is not I who is to blame now,” she kept repeating to herself. “‘ It 
is they who have abandoned me.”’ 

Three days later she came once more to Chao-ti’s place, and handed 
him a three-thousand character letter, asking him to deliver it to Lien 
Wen-kan. It was a thick heavy package very firmly sealed on the 
outside with the initials, ‘‘ S.H.” 

She spent two nights composing this document. 

It began with a careful analysis of her temperament, which she pointed 
out was in many ways unique ; she was unlike other women. She proved 
beyond doubt that her spirit was not suited to revolutionary work, that 
the atmosphere of struggle did not fit in with her philosophy of life. She 
explained just what the latter was : it involved the right to live gladly in 
such freedom as she herself could find. She had discovered that human 
beings were given but one life, and somehow she was unable to find any 
justification in history for believing that men afterward would worry about 
how she had used it. But even without this conflict with her philosophy 
which the work involved, had they not been the first to abandon her ? 
She did not in a single line suggest that she had fled, or that they might 
have had cause to worry over possible betrayal at her hands. But now that 
it was all over, she wanted them to understand her philosophy, that was 
all. It was not that she was afraid to die, but that she was eager to live. 
Finally, she begged Lien Wen-kan to be careful and she promised that 
she would remember him for ever. She was even willing always to keep 
up their personal friendship, if it pleased him. 

Sang Hwa was not happy. Even after she had written this letter she 
could not forget Wen-kan and she kept thinking, ‘‘ Never again to see 
him ? Never ? ” 

Her life-problems were by no means in solution. She could not much 
longer go on living in her aunt’s house—Pao Chen’s jealousy was becoming 
unbearable—and yet she was determined not to go back to her own poor 
home. The month which she had set for herself must see some kind of 
way out ! 

She felt carried resistlessly on the broad expanse of a great sea, with 
not a shore anywhere in sight. The break from the one thing that for a 
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while had given meaning to her life left her now without any course or 
aim, without any chart, drifting purposelessly . . . 

In such a mood she saw Li Ssu-yi. 

She looked once more at the little circle of baldness on his head, she 
considered the oily, well-fed face, and she gazed a long time at the un- 
fortunate teeth. She tried to convince herself that these were but minor 
details, that love could in fact glorify them, and she repeated to herself 
over and over, ‘‘ I do love him, I Jove him.” Yet when she fell into his 
arms, when his big mouth sought and covered hers and he sighed into 
her, she could not escape the feeling that this was a bad-tasting medicine 
she was taking in atonement for some crime against herself. 

“* Whew !”’ 

‘Sang Hwa,” he proposed, “let’s get married right away—before 
I leave for Nanyang ! What do you say ? ” 

She pulled a long breath. “‘ I have no opinion in the matter.” 

He leaned forward hungrily, touched her lips to him, and kept them 
there for several minutes. When at last he drew away he was red-faced and 
panting. He gazed passionately at her and his eyes came wide open with 
a light of happiness. Unconsciously he put his fat hand to his hair. 

Suddenly Sang Hwa buried her face in the divan and began to sob. 

‘“‘ Why, what’s the matter ? ”’ he asked, astonished, “‘ What is it ? ” 

After a long time she lifted her head and her face was stained with tears. 
Nevertheless she forced it into a bewitching smile and put her cheek 
against his. 

““ Nothing,” she said. “ I am simply too happy.” 


The face of the lake before Mrs. Li Ssu-yi’s rambling summer home 
grew pale under the softening sky. A few boats sailed by in the moon- 
bathed night and the place was touched with a melancholy glamour. 

Sang Hwa, standing beside the window, had not moved for a long time, 
nor had she answered any of her cousin’s questions. The lake breeze 
blew strong now and the song of the minstrel crowded into the room. 
He was singing ‘‘ Sad Vistas.” Why did he always come back to that song? 
It made her think of Wen-kan. What. had become of him ? 

‘“ Have you had a letter recently from him?”’ her cousin suddenly asked. 

“Who ? ” Sang Hwa was startled. 

** Your husband, of course.” 

“Oh,” she blushed. ‘‘ Yes, of course.” 


She turned back abruptly and tossed her head, lifting her neck so full 
of poise and grace. Walking over to her cousin, she looked at her with 
that captivating smile for which she had become celebrated, and spoke to 
her in that soft voice of the very gentle lady. 

“Let us go out for a sail under the moon, cousin. We will take along 


two bottles of wine—one for each of us, so? Come on, hur hil 
get grandly drunk ! ” ? ry, we wi 
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BEIESLORD 


By ALASTAIR STEWART 


HE sun isa cat. The yellow fur rubs on the fort, cracks rust still 

more. Its tongue licks the dead guns and slides along the lines 

which lead to flotsam. It purrs through the empty rooms that 
; ; D & pty 

wait for the wind to rattle its dice. 

The sun as sentry paces the deserted battlements. There are no hand- 
shaded eyes to search the dirty sea cloth whose lace is forever being 
arranged and rearranged. The sun as signaller makes the fort a helioscope 
to flash a white message that flaps over the ocean until distance catches 
and crumbles it. Out at sea a manina grey boat like a nail-paring stares at 
the glisten. On the asphalt platform is a lobster claw. When the wind 
comes it will scrape its way to the edge and fall to the cork-pitted shingle. 
But now a hot paw weighs on it, makes it more brittle. It lies in the centre 
of asphalt, pink pressed flower on grizzled album leaf. 

To the right of the fort is a notice board, warning erased, for it is the 
winds’ quintain. 

To the left a hillock for targets. Huge iron numbers stand, kneel, and 
lie on top. Most have been felled by the heavy artillery of winters. The 
roll-call musters 2 5 7 8. Grass grows through slain, rusting figures. 
Weeds climb round iron curves and angles. 

The man in the boat rows to the fort, draws in oars as the waves rush 
him ashore. Water drags like a dog at his trouser-legs when he plops into 
the shallows to pull the boat. Its keel harrows screaming shingle. Bending, 
the man takes a spade from the boat’s hollow. With the spade on his 
shoulder, he crunches over the pebbles that are slimy with the sun’s hot 
lick. 

He wears a small brown cap that tightly fits his narrow head. Under the 
peak, black eyebrows join and draw a bird in flight above his nose, snubbed 
as though pressed against glass. A black moustache is a reversed bird in 
flight. Wide eyes are placed on his face in sustained astonishment. A 
high collar without a tie and a tightly-buttoned blue coat both clasp him 
well. Thin arms run to clumsy stub-fingered hands. Short legs in too 
short trousers show stems that grow from boots like prunes. 

Reaching the fort he knows where he must dig. It is by the left wall 
near an empty window, whose sill carries a few hot pebbles and a shrivelled 
mummy hand of seaweed. These objects seem placed there by the sun. 

He starts to dig at once, and his jerky movements are those of a golfer 
in an automatic machine. Spade and pebble sounds fly like clattering 
skeleton bats from the hole he digs. The sun looks at him with yellow 
cat stare, and rests a paw on the small cap. He digs deeper. Pebbles rat-a-tat 
against the wall, roll over other pebbles, heap in mounds. They are cold 
from their burial, but the sun peels their dampness, ripens their skin. 
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Time falls like card on card. The sun is above him now, a furry cande- 
labra. Heat seeps through his cap, sweat runs to his chin. Time piles 
up cards. His arms and hands become veined like leaves with weariness. 
Throwing the spade to a mound, he clambers out with the shingle rushing 
through his fingers, filling his boots, pouring into the pit. Straightening 
his back is opening a red-hot penknife. Picking up the spade, he leans upon 
it. The corners of his mouth are pulled down with grief for he has found 
nothing. Wide eyes spurt jets of fear. He mutters a name now, chews it 
like food. Fright whirls his eyes. He trails the spade to the window. 
Its rataplan stops as he stands peering into the darkness that is a drawn 
blind. The side of his hand grazes the shrivelled seaweed. 

He shouts the name. Sound leaving his mouth becomes square to fit 
the room, grows larger, fits the walls so tightly that it cracks and dissolves 
into silence. Terror builds itself within and blunders to the window, 
sucking his eyes and the pores of his skin. One by one he pulls the mouths 
away, but as he turns, terror mounts his back. The spade falls by the wall 
like a shot spy. He rushes from the fort with his terrible jockey. The sun 
runs by his side and is waiting for him in the boat. As he grips the boat’s 
rim the sun’s stigmata drives through his hands. 

His whirling eyes are drawn to the sky, as taut as stretched rubber and 
waiting to be split by lightning. His eyes fall to the waves. He cannot 
read these ceaseless manuscripts. If he could hold them, pin them down 
for only a moment, he would know that his search will always be fruitless. 
The gunmetal sky tightens, tautens, rips, and lightning whips the sky. 
Within the fort, the sun purrs through empty rooms that wait for the wind 
to rattle its dice. 


ERE 


THE INVESTITURE 


By IGNAZIO SILONE 
(Translated from the Italian by Eric Mosbacher) 


NE morning Dr. Nunzio Sacca was called to the bedside of a sick 
man. A young man from Acquafredda came and fetched him 
in a carriage. The doctor looked at him and said : 

“We know each other ”’. 

“Tam Mulazzo Cardile, of the Cardile family of Acquafredda,” the 
young man said. “ Yes, we do know each other. My grandfather used 
to rent Monsignore’s mill and lands. It was good land, dear land. For 
three years my father rented a vineyard belonging to your family, doctor. 
Then came misfortunes, quarrels and illnesses. ‘Two of my brothers are 
in Brazil and do not write.” 

“We know each other,’’ Dr. Sacca said. ‘‘ Who is the patient?” 
The carriage was going against the wind. There was rain in the wind. 

“ Rain at the end of April is good,”’ said Cardile. “‘ I remember hearing 
you make a speech in the public square at Acquafredda when I was a boy, 
doctor. The speech you made was for the Church and the People. ‘ Liberty’ 
was written on the banner. Our family were on the same side. It was 
immediately after the war, and liberty was allowed. Then the Church 
was not for the government but for the people. We were on the same side. 
After that the wind changed.” 

The carriage was now driving into the rain. The rain was coming 
from the pass where the Campi Palentini broaden out into the Fucino 
basin. It stretched like a grey veil over the villages of Magliano and 
Scurcola. 

‘“ Now the women and the old folk are for the Church, and we look 
after our own affairs,’’ Cardile went on. ‘‘ My father is sixty years old 
and is still a prior of the Confraternity of the Holy Sacrament. On Sunday 
mornings he sings at mass, on Good Friday and Corpus Christi Day. he 
walks in the procession in a red cassock and makes the responses to the 
Oremus. Every year we give two casks of wine to the parish of Acquafredda 
for masses. All our dead are buried in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
in Acquafredda cemetery, on the right hand side as you go in. All these 
things do not mean that we are any better than the rest, but I have a reason 
for recalling them, and the reason I recall them is that I want to show we 
are on the same side.” 

‘“‘ We know each other,” said the doctor. ‘‘ We know each other. 
Who is the patient ? Someone in your family ? ”’ 

The carriage left the national road that led to Acquafredda and entered 
a side road, full of puddles, running between fields of beans and peas. 
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“ Nevertheless, there are many ways of knowing people,” said 
Cardile. ‘‘ We peasants know the better kind of people through the land 
they own, and from testimonials. But is that a way of knowing people ? 
You work, you buy, you sell, you rent, and you need papers and testi- 
monials. You go abroad to work, and see a lot of officials and meet a lot 
of people. But is that a way of knowing them ? Once, when I was working 
at Estaque, near Marseilles, where a big tunnel was being built, someone 
said to me: ‘ There’s a countryman of yours here, an educated man.’ 
It’ll be someone wanting to get something out of me, I said to myself. 
My papers and certificates were all in order, I had paid all my dues, and 
what could he want? Anyway, the man came to see me and said he had 
not been to the Marsica for several years, and he started asking me about 
Acquafredda and the Campi Palentini, about the people here and about 
their lives, and he spoke of his own village and of the Fucino. We went 
on seeing each other on the evenings that followed. We used to go and sit 
on the quay at Estaque, and we would talk till late at night. After a few 
evenings, when we had told each other everything and knew each other 
well, we started talking about things that neither he nor I had ever thought 
about before, simple things, and we started thinking about them together. 
Sometimes I said the better things and sometimes he did. It would be 
impossible to repeat them aloud here now, because you would laugh at 
me, doctor. Anyway, during the day-time I worked in the tunnel. It was 
an eight-hour day, but everybody worked two or three hours extra to earn 
more. But after eight hours I used to stop, because I knew that that man, 
whom I enjoyed talking to, was waiting for me. We talked about man, 
about the earth and about life. And then I thought to myself, here is 
a person with whom I have nothing whatever to do, either for work or 
for my testimonials or for any of the other papers, nor does he come to 
me as a priest or as a schoolmaster or as a propagandist, people who know 
everything and are paid to convince others. Here is somebody who comes 
to me like a man. One day he went away and I heard no more of him.”’ 

““T can imagine who it was,’’ the doctor interrupted. 

“Now I must tell you that two years ago, on my way back with the 
handcart from the Feast of San Bartolomeo, I found a dog which had 
been run over by a motor-car on the Magliano road. Its leg was broken 
and it was howling pitifully. I put it in my cart, tied up its foot with a 
handkerchief and took it home. Two months later a carter came from 
Scurcola and took it back. Last summer I found a lame sheep on the 
road, and I took it home and put it in the shed between the cow and the 
donkey. Later its owner came and took it back. That is the custom. 
Anyway, last night the man whom I met at Estaque came and knocked at 
my door. I didn’t recognise him at first.” 

“Is Pietro Spina here? Are you taking me to him by any chance? ” 
Nunzio Sacca asked, scared out of his life. 

Cardile drew the carriage into the side of the road and stopped. The 
two men jumped down. Cardile tied the horse to an elm-tree and covered 
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it with a red rug. The doctor looked anxiously all round him. The rain 
was not so hard now, and the clouds were drawing away towards Taglia- 
cozzo, but fresh clouds were advancing from the direction of Avezzano. 
The countryside was deserted. The two men went on talking beside the 
carriage. 

“Well, that man knocked at my door,” Mulazzo Cardile went on, 
“and he wouldn’t come in, although he was feverish. So we went for 
a short walk along a country lane and talked about Estaque, and then he 
started telling me that he had returned secretly to Italy, and that it was 
only with the greatest of difficulty that he had succeeded in escaping 
from the police. He said he had lost touch with his party friends and that 
for a time he would not be able to get in touch with them again, for fear 
of being arrested. He told me he had been wandering about the country- 
side in the rain for some days, but now he couldn’t go on, because he had 
high fever. He said that after much hesitation he had come to me to ask 
me to hide him until he got better. He said to me: ‘ You are a worker, 
and it is for the party of the workers that I have returned to Italy. Do not 
betray me.’ Last night I hid him in a shed, and now I am wondering 
what we can do for him. Can we let him die like this ? ” 

“* He only had to stay where he was, abroad,”’ the doctor said in a dry 
voice. 

““ But now he is here. I found him on the door-step, as you might find 
a dog or a sheep, a dying animal. Can we let him die like this ? ” 

“* He has nothing to lose. He is alone. I have a family. Our political 
ideas are not the same,” the doctor said. 

“This is not a matter of political ideas,’ Cardile said. ‘‘ Here is a 
dying man. They made me (era the catechism by heart when I was a 
boy. The catechism says: the works of mercy are these ; to give drink 
to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to give shelter to pilgrims and to 
succour the sick. The catechism does not say: to succour the sick who 
are of the same way of thinking as you. All the catechism says is to succour 
the sick. But in those days the Church was for the people and not for the 
government. But perhaps they have changed the catechism now, too.” 

‘Did he send you to me? Did he tell you he knew me?” the doctor 
asked. 

‘‘ He said he was at school with you, doctor, but he told me not to fetch 
you under any circumstances.” Cardile answered. 

The two men went on talking in the roadway beside the carriage. 
Then they stopped talking. A peasant passed, with a donkey laden with 
wood. A little later an old woman went by with a goat. Cardile did not 
know whether to speak the whole truth. Then he made up his mind. 

“The truth is this,” he said. ‘“‘ He did not want me to fetch you. 
Last night he said to me: ‘I returned to my country for the party of the 
workers, and I asked you to help me, because you are an honest worker. 
But Dr. Sacca is an intellectual with a career to make. Moreover,’ he added, 
‘he is an intellectual who frequents the episcopate, and for the sake of 
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ingratiating himself with the authorities he might be capable of handing 
me over to the militia.’ But I refused to believe that. He also said that 
there was only one man who would not be afraid to help him, a priest who 
had been his master at school, but he said the priest was too old now, and 
he did not want to involve him in any risk. That was how we parted last 
night. This morning, when I saw him in daylight, he looked much worse. 
So I came to you, doctor, without asking his opinion any further. It would 
be our duty to help him if he were only a sheep.”’ 

Nunzio Sacca was leaning against one of the shafts of the carriage. 
He looked anxiously all round him. He seemed very scared. Then he 
plucked up courage and said : 

‘“‘ He must leave at once. I shall try to persuade him to leave at once. 
If he needs medicine I shall write out a prescription in the name of some 
member of your family. May the Lord direct us out of this.” 

“He is down there,” Cardile answered, “‘ in the shed behind the nut- 
tree. You can go down alone, doctor. I’ll stay here and keep guard.” 

Dr. Sacca entered the shed behind the nut-tree and found a neatly- 
dressed and unassuming little old gentleman sitting on the floor. This 
annoyed him, as Cardile had not warned him that anybody else would be 
there. 

“‘ Where is the patient ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Who sent for you ? ”’ the old man replied. 

‘“Mulazzo Cardile told me there was someone here who was ill,” 
the doctor said. 

“T told him to do nothing of the sort,”’ the old man answered, rising 
to his feet and looking Nunzio Sacca in the eyes. 

To his amazement Dr. Sacca recognised the little old gentleman as his 
former school-fellow, Pietro Spina. 

His big, deep-set, flashing eyes, his thin lips, his thin, bloodless, trans- 
arent pink ears, his thick, untidy hair were all that were left of his former 
eatures. The skin of his face was like lined parchment. 

““You’re the same age as I am, thirty-three, and you look like sixty,” 
the doctor barely dared murmur. “‘ How have you managed to reduce 
yourself to this state ? ”’ 

Spina laughed loudly and happily, like a child who has played a success- 
ful practical joke. He then explained that before returning to Italy he 
had treated his face with a special iodine mixture in order to give himself 
the lines, wrinkles and complexion of premature old age, and thus make 
himself unrecognisable to the police. 

‘‘It’smy own invention,” Spina said, “‘and it is capable of the most wide- 
spread application. When the average young Italian’s ideal ceases to be to 
become the lover of an American or Swiss tourist, and he starts applying 
himself to more serious aims, perhaps it will be necessary to open an 
artificial disfigurement institute for the handsomest and daintiest dandies 
to take the place of the present beauty parlours.” 
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_ Dr. Sacca looked at the disfigured and aged face of his contemporary 
in astonishment. Pietro Spina had never been considered good-looking, 
but his dashing temperament and his sincerity had always made him 
attractive to women. He had never been an idle petticoat chaser, but he 
had the reputation of havinga passionate temperament and of beinga violent 
and tenacious lover. Dr. Sacca found it hard to understand how political 
sectarianism could have driven him to disfiguring himself to the extent 
of making himself look like an old man while still in the prime of life. 

“ The police succeeded in recognising you in spite of your having 
reduced yourself to this state,’ he remarked. 

“ Not at all,’ Spina replied. ‘‘ I was denounced to the Rome police, 
obviously by some spy, almost before I had time to get in touch with the 
organisation. The only reason I escaped was that the Rome police dis- 
tributed a copy of an old photograph of mine. I had no intention whatever 
of remaining in Rome, anyway. I returned to Italy to work among the 
cafoni.*” 

This stratagem of Spina’s, so reminiscent of the novels of the romantic 
1848 period, recalled Dr. Sacca to a sense of the childish and dangerous 
situation into which he had allowed himself to be drawn. The noise of a 
lorry passing on the national road made him start. 

“Don’t be frightened,”’ Spina said with a smile. ‘‘ Sit down.” 

The noise of the lorry faded away. 

““T have no need to sit down,” said the doctor, ‘‘ because I have no 
intention of remaining. I came only to advise you to leave here and go 
abroad again as quickly as you can, in our interest and your own.” 

“‘ Thank you for your advice, but I am not going abroad again,” Spina 
replied. 

‘ Why did you come back to Italy ? If you love liberty, why didn’t 
you stay in one of the countries where there is liberty ?’ Sacca asked him. 

“* T came back to be able to breathe,”’ said Spina. 

Sacca tried to find language that Spina would understand. 

“The greatest revolutionaries,” he said, “‘ your masters, who worked 
for their ideals for decades and destroyed tyrants, spent their whole lives 
in exile. Why can’t you?” 

Spina was familiar with this objection. 

“You are perfectly right,” he said. “ I do not know how to preserve 
myself in expectation of playing a great political role. I am a very bad 
revolutionary. But I shall not go back to exile.” 

“‘ And if they catch you?” 

“ There’s certainly a danger of prison, but that’s not enough to keep 
me away from my country. I’m an internationalist, but out of my country 
I feel like a fish out of water. I have had enough of exile. I don’t know 
how to wait.” 

SDN LON ee Pe Te eee Sole IW meee cae tee 


* Cafoni are the poorest class of Southern Italian peasant. 
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“Then it is an affair that does not concern me, and I wash my hands 
of it,” said Nunzio Sacca, going through the motions of one who is washing 
his hands. : weit ee 

“I’m glad to hear you express yourself in such a biblical fashion, 
said Spina. “It’s obvious that your religious education wasn’t wasted.” 

Then he went on : 

‘‘ T spent the other night in a cave on Monte della Croce. I was hungry,. 
thirsty, feverish and drenched to the skin. In the distance I could see the 
school where we spent eight years together. The flower beds we looked 
after together must still be in the garden. Do you remember my geraniums? 
The big dormitory, where we slept with our beds so close together that 
we could talk all night without the prefect noticing it, must still be on the 
second floor. Do you remember the fantastic plans we used to make ? 
Don Benedetto expounded the symbolism of ancient poets, Don Sill- 
ogismo expounded the laws of logic, and Don Zaccheo held forth 
on the texts of the Holy Fathers and the deeds and sayings of heroes and 
kings. During meals in the big refectory each of us in turn had to read 
aloud the life of a martyr or a saint. When we emerged from that fantastic 
world we found a society, a church, a state that were very different from 
the world we had grown up in, and each one of us had to make his choice. 
Either we had to submit or go under, either serve or rebel. Once 
upon a time there were middle ways. But after the war, for our generation, 
those ways were shut. How many years have passed since then ? Fifteen. 
Nobody seeing us here, now, would imagine that up to the age of twenty 
our lives ran parallel and that we dreamed the same dreams for the future.” 

Nunzio Sacca was embarrassed. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “‘ that we belong to different parties now.” 

“ Different humanities,” Spina corrected him. ‘‘ Between free men and 
slaves, in the long run, there is more than a difference of party; there is 
a difference of humanity. I would say a difference of race, had that word 
not been compromised by the Germans. I talk like this because there are 
no other terms for what I have to say. In a situation in which I am com- 
pletely in your hands, to pretend esteem towards you and those who have 
conducted themselves like you would cost me an effort of which I am not 
capable. Besides, the day of reckoning is not yet. You may go.” 

Pietro Spina walked back into the empty shed and sat down on a 
donkey’s saddle. The doctor hesitated, then went towards him and said : 

“ At least let me examine you. I can get you some medicines through 
Cardile.”’ 

Spina reluctantly bared his chest. The lined and faded parchment 
of his aged-looking head and face contrasted strangely with his body, 
which was clean, white and graceful like an adolescent’s. The doctor 
bent over his sick friend, and started tapping each rib of his narrow, 
hollow chest, to which he repeatedly applied his ear, observing the desperate 
hammering of his heart, trying to fathom from every side the anxious 
panting of his lungs. The examination exhausted Spina’s strength and 
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he slowly slid from the saddle and lay full-length on the straw-covered 
floor, with half-shut eyes. Nunzio Sacca was filled with a sense of goodness 
and youthful comradeship. 

“ Listen, Pietro, my friend,” he said. “‘ Don’t let us beat about the 
bush. You must not die.” 

Sacca held one of his hands and talked of the illusions, the disappoint- 
om the wretchednesses, the lies, the intrigues, the nausea of his daily 

ife. 

“All our life is lived provisionally,” he said. ‘‘ We think that for the 
time being things are bad, that for the time being we must adapt ourselves, 
even humiliate ourselves, but that it is all just temporary and one day 
real life will begin. We get ready to die, still complaining that we have 
never really lived. Sometimes I am obsessed with the idea that we have 
only one life, and spend the whole of it living provisionally, waiting for 
real life to begin. And thus the time passes. Nobody lives in the present. 
Nobody has any profit from his daily life. Nobody can say: ‘ On that 
day, on that occasion, my life began.’ Even those who enjoy all the 
advantages of belonging to the government party have to live by intrigue 
and are thoroughly nauseated by the dominant stupidity. They too live 
provisionally and spend their lives waiting.” 

“One must not wait,” said Spina. “In exile one spends one’s life 
waiting too. One must act. One must say: ‘‘ Enough! from this very day.” 

“ But if there is no liberty ? ” said Nunzio Sacca. 

“‘ Liberty isn’t a thing you are given as a present,” said Spina. ‘‘ You 
can be a free man under a dictatorship. It is sufficient if you struggle 
against it. He who thinks with his own head is a free man. He who 
struggles for what he believes to be right is a free man. Even if you live 
in the freest country in the world and are lazy, callous, apathetic, irresolute, 
you are not free but a slave, though there be no coercion and no oppression. 
Liberty is something you have to take for yourself. It’s no use begging 
it from others.” 

Nunzio Sacca was thoughtful and troubled. 

‘You are our revenge,” he said. ‘‘ You are the better part of us. Try 
to be strong. Try to live. Take real care of your health.” 

“Nunzio,” said Pietro, speaking with difficulty, “‘if my return to 
Italy achieves nothing but tc have resuscitated that voice of yours and to 
have regained a lost friend, it will have been worth while. That was how 
you used to talk during those nights at school, when the rest of the dor- 
mitory was asleep.” 17: ply Bis oh 

Cardile appeared in the doorway, dripping from the rain. “ It’s still 
raining and there’s not a soul to be seen,” he said. 

The doctor and Cardile went aside to discuss the immediate 
measures to be taken on Spina’s behalf. Cardile took the sick man in his 
arms and carried him up a ladder to the hay-loft overhead. _ 

“ For the time being you'll stay hidden here,” the doctor said to Spina. 
“You must lie down all day long. Cardile will bring you what is necessary. 
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Meanwhile we’ll try and find you a more comfortable hiding-place.” 
“T shall not go back to exile,” said Spina. 


“You wouldn’t be able to even if you wanted to, I’m afraid,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘ You’re not in a state to make a long journey, or to cross 
the Alps surreptitiously. We shall have to find you a hiding-place for a 
few months, somewhere safe and quiet and not far away. After that you 
can do what you like.” 

Pietro Spina was left alone, buried in the straw. After the last few days 
of flight and danger, he could rest at last, comforted by the warmth of his 
fever. These were his first moments of peace since returning to his country, 
his first moments of nervous relaxation. That Cardile had given him shelter, 
as he had expected he would, gave him great pleasure. You had to trust 
people. That Nunzio Sacca had helped him, contrary to his expectations, 
gave him still greater pleasure. You had to have faith in friendship. 
The thought of these two things made him feel like jumping with joy on 
the straw, particularly as there was nobody there to see. Then he re- 
membered that he must stay quiet and good, because he was engaged in a 
difficult struggle with death. So he sank back into the straw and stayed 
quiet and good, like the Child in the Manger. For the analogy with the 
Child in the Manger to have been complete he should really have had a 
cow and an ass on either side of him. In this case a cow and an ass were 
certainly present, but down below in theshed and only at night-time, because 
during the day they had to be out working for their straw. By the time the 
cow and the ass came back at night the outlaw upstairs was fast asleep in 
his manger. ‘The straw prompted him to sleep and dream of expanses of 
summer fields, rich with fruitful crops, and poppies, and the noise of 
crickets. Disgust and exasperation at the police having wormed their 
way into his organisation and forced him to break off his connection with 
the comrades to whom he had presented himself on returning from 
abroad, yielded now to a sense of fellowship and unity with the people of 
his own countryside, and this feeling was reinforced by the behaviour of 
Cardile and Nunzio Sacca. This feeling gave him strength as he lay there 
in the straw; it was like a resumption of physical contact with his own 
earth, like returning to the breast of mother nature. He was burning with 
fever, but he felt well. After the uncomfortable years of exile he felt he 
was starting to breathe again. Behind the hay-loft there was a crystal- 
clear, chattering brook, winding its way between clean, polished stones 
and tufts of water plants. The chatter of the brook was the most important 
sound that came to his ears as he lay in the straw. It was his lullaby during 
the long nights, with its old song that yet was always new. Thus were 
myths and fables born. Trout, whisper a pretty tale to this man of your 
own countryside, this man whom the townsmen are hunting ! 


Spina slept a great deal. He only woke up when he knew Cardile was 


coming with food and medicine. He ate, took his medicine, then sank back 
into the straw and went to sleep again. 
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Cardile came three times a day. He came riding his donkey, dismounted, 
unloaded it, tied it by the halter to a ring fixed in the wall, entered the shed 
and climbed up to Spina’s hay-loft. Spina recognised every one of his 
movements. Cardile never remained a moment longer than necessary. 
‘They would exchange a few words and Cardile would go away at once, 
because he was very busy. 

“ Have you any news from Dr. Sacca ?”’ Spina would ask every time. 

“No,” Cardile would answer. 

Spina waited. He was not in a hurry. There was a big window in the 
hay-loft, through which the hay was brought after the threshing. Through 
it Spina, remaining in the shadow, could see a wide expanse of fields ; 
wheat fields of tender green, fields of beans with black eyelets showing 
among the silver leaves, and low vines. In the distance he could also see 
a stretch of the national road. One night a long line of carts passed by, 
a long procession with twinkling little lights dangling between the wheels, 
going to some fair. Spina went to sleep and went to the fair with them. 
Between one sleep and the next Spina was an interested observer of the 
spectacle of the life that surrounded him. The feelings that he experienced 
were curious and difficult to describe. What struck him most was the 
astonishing naturalness of the things before his eyes. Everything was in 
its place ; not in the fictitious world of his diseased exile’s imagination, 
with its fictitious countryside and its fictitious peasants, but in its place. 
Spina thought of the articles and pamphlets he had written in exile, in every 
one of which he had striven after realism to the uttermost ; they all seemed 
to him now to have been woven out of thin air. He was overwhelmed and 
astonished at the naturalness of what he saw. The fields, the peasants, 
the donkeys, were real and natural. There they were before his eyes, 
in three dimensions, outside him, independent of him, no longer merely 
the products of his heated imagination. He looked at his own sick body 
as a natural object among other natural objects, as a thing among other 
things; no longer as the central, fundamental object in relation to all the 
rest, but as a natural object among other natural objects ; a concrete, 
limited thing ; a product of the earth. On one side of Spina’s body, 
stretched on the straw, was a row of rolls, on the other a bottle of red 
wine. That was what Cardile had brought him for a meal. The straw was 
yellow, the bread was brown, the wine was red. , 

Spina had with him some crumpled note-books he had filled with 
notes on the agrarian question. These might have been dangerous to 
him in case of a chance examination by the police, but he had been un- 
willing to part with them. He had believed that his notes might be useful 
as the basis of a larger work, especially if he should have to remain for 
some weeks apart from the active struggle and the work of the organisation. 
Now he glanced casually through them, read a few sentences here and there, 
but could not go on. They might have been written in Chinese. Theory 
had always bored him at heart. He had come to Italy not to think but to 


act. 
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One day Dr. Sacca read Cardile a long lecture about vitamins, the 
effect of which was that Spina needed a more substantial diet. From that 
day on Cardile brought Spina a double row of rolls and a double quantity 
of wine. Spina had never been a drinker, but to cleanse his palate of all 
memory of the moules and the choux braisés of Charleroi and Seraing he 
now drank gladly. Every now and then Cardile managed to steal some 
cheese or salami without his mother noticing it, and those occasions were 
real feasts for Spina. 

The wine kept Spina constantly cheerful. One day, when he was 
feeling particularly happy, Cardile arrived with a letter from Dr. Sacca, 
mysteriously and guardedly describing a plan to enable him to spend two 
or three months in safety at a village in the mountains. Two or three 
months would be sufficient for his recovery. Spina did not immediately 
grasp all the details of the scheme by which these months of safety were 
to be assured, but he understood enough of it to realise that it was a 
fantastic one, capable of appealing to his sense of humour. He therefore 
agreed to it. Dr. Sacca arrived next evening, after he had gone to sleep. 
Spina descended the ladder, lit the oil lamp and found his friend had 
brought a big bundle of priestly robes and other ecclasiastical objects. 
At this sight Spina was unable to conceal a certain feeling of embarrass- 
ment. 

“‘T have been outside the Church for many years,” he said, “ but I 
must confess I don’t like the idea of disguising myself as a priest. I’m 
afraid such an act of irreverence is inconsistent with my character.” 

Nunzio Sacca seemed actually pleased at these scruples. 

““ Tf I didn’t know you, and I believed you capable of putting these 
garments to irreverent use, I should not have suggested them,”’ he said. 

The investiture took place in the shed, to the feeble light of the oil-lamp, 
with the cow and the donkey as spectators. The cow apparently did not 
understand, for it lay down, shut its eyes, and went to sleep, or at any rate 
pretended to. But the donkey remained standing and staring. Its gaze 
seemed to worry the doctor. He took the beast and turned it round the 
other way. It allowed itself to be treated in this fashion, but promptly 
turned its head and stubbornly went on gazing at the man who had de- 
scended from the loft and was now putting on a long, black soutane with 
a long row of little buttons in front. 

“* The lamb hides beneath a wolf-skin in order not to be torn to pieces,” 
Nunzio remarked. 

‘The eyes in Spina’s ravaged face assumed a childish gravity. 

Dr. Nunzio Sacca improvised a speech in a semi-serious voice. ‘‘ These 
vestments,’ he said “ are descended from the primitive mystery religions, 
from the priests of Isis and Serapis, as, of course, you know. They were 
inherited by the first monastic communities in the Catholic Church, who 
tried to preserve the Christian mysteries from worldly contamination and 
to assure the essential charismatic virtues to a minority living apart from 
the world and opposed to the world. Thus do usages outlive the age in 
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which they were born and pass from one religion to another. And now 
here are you, a man consecrated to the new revolutionary mysteries, to 
the mysteries of revolutionary materialism, donning the dark vestments that 
have been the symbols of sacrifice and supernatural inspiration for thou- 
sands of years.” 

A smile came into Spina’s eyes. 

“JT do not understand,”” Nunzio went on in the same tone, ‘“‘ why Karl 
Marx did not introduce a similiar costume, or at least the tonsure, for 
members of the Workers’ International, to distinguish the functionary 
depositary and interpreter of the sacred texts from the ordinary mortal. . ” 

Time was pressing. 

“* What will you call yourself ? ”” 

Spina considered for a moment and then said : ‘‘ Spada.” 

“All right,’”’ said Nunzio. ‘“‘Don Paolo Spada.” 

“Why Don Paolo?” 

*“* Pietro Spada would be too much like Pietro Spina. Well, reverend 
Don Paolo, let us go. Have you forgotten anything? Have you got 
everything in your bag? Your calotte, your breviary, your rosary, your 
scapular ? ” : ; 

“Let us go,” answered Don Paolo Spada. “ Procedamus in pace.’ 
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WARS WITHOUT ROSES 


By ROBERT HERRING 


(Author’s Note—In the spring of 1930, encouraged (and financed) by that 
wave of adolescent hope which followed the publication in English | of works by 
Remarque, Renn, Dwinger, etc., I collaborated in the translation of yet another 
German novel.” Then came Hitler, and we were too late. I therefore decided that, 
when it came to the next war, I wouldn’t wait to translate. I wrote my own story 
and, on the lines that a gas-mask on the head is: worth two in a rush, I am now 
printing some of it. 

The story is set in Iceland and Spitsbergen, because I happen to have been to 
both those countries. They are used in this purely fancifully, with no reference save 
geographic and economic, and might as well have been called Ultima Thule or 
Chimera. But as any readers I may have would then have asked where that was, I 
allowed myself the same latitude as those who write satires of contemporary London 
or Everytown. The events mentioned take place forty wars on; and it is therefore to 
be insisted that they are as yet fictitious, the characters not living people, but 
symbols.—R.H.) 


N that kindergarten known by America and the black races of Africa 

as Europe, another war to end not only war, but almost everything 

else, straggled on with success. Though soldiers were still employed, 

they were becoming an anachronism. Several decades of tattoos had 
made the military far less militant than prelates, policewomen, and 
political ex-prefects. Moreover, there was no room for soldiers at the front. 
Since the cities were clouded with gas and crawling with germs, the 
trenches, which, thanks to the old school, still existed, were recognised 
as the safest places to be, and governments and staff-headquarters all 
moved in, in order (it was given out) to be more in touch. With them 
out of the way, the war went much better. A new height in destruction was 
reached. 

For this, the chemists were to be thanked. A few, of course, stubbornly 
insisted on the right of learning to mend rather than murder, but these 
had no difficulty in being certified as insane, and the majority did their 
duty no less readily because it was directly rewarded. Whereas in previous 
conflicts, sergeants had formed frightened recruits into irregular fours, 
scientists now marshalled mephitic mosquitoes with exemplary precision. 
‘These were tested, trained, and then stealthily taken to countries where 
they spread epidemics. As much ceremony attended the shipping of 
infected rats as had previously been reserved for the launching of a 
destroyer,—or of a giant liner from which rats had been officially abolished. 

At first it had naturally been difficult to prevent native germs from 
being destroyed by home-produced gases. But germ-créches were 
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patriotically formed and mothers and wives were persuaded that it was 
their duty to tend bigger and better bacilli. Some of these occasionally 
got out of hand and bit the hands that stroked them. Such mishaps, 
however, were regarded not as mistakes but as experience, and though 
the population might be decimated, it meant there was a tenth less to 
feed. Moreover, it was not long before there was produced a class of 
germs sufficiently A.1. to survive even the enemy’s dastardly use of a gas 
the opposing country had itself been slow in developing. The germs, 
like guns before them, were duly blessed by the churches before being 
pressed into service and one dignitary was so moved by the holiness of 
the occasion that he dropped a phial of rat-fleas. Many deaths resulted, 
and the succession was almost endangered, but the catastrophe was 
grossly exaggerated by the anti-religious factions, nor was it true that 
the priest in question was a paid spy. 

There was, however, one drawback to this war waged with every 
modern improvement. The slaughter was so great that too many people 
were too speedily marred and murdered for it to show signs of 
lasting long. Consequently, fewer fortunes were made than is usual at 
such times. The increased range of killing instruments of all kinds also 
affected business unfavourably. The bigger the business, the less business 
it had, for one or other of its branches was sure to be bombed out of 
existence. So in each country at war (it was forgotten with whom) there 
began to be less incentive to be at war. As often happens when participa- 
tion in an event is involuntary, not to say compulsory, there was a marked 
fall in enthusiasm. Nor was this confined to those hired folk whose duty 
it was to find death a delight. Many of the magnates, the ramifications of 
whose concerns led them to supply ‘“‘ the enemy ”’ with raw material, 
found it a disagreeable shock to have this material returning to them in 
so forcible a form as to put their own factories out of action. It was annoy- 
ing to be blown up by a bomb with one’s own trade-mark on it. Patriotism 
without profit might just as well be peace without peerage. 

So in certain quarters a Brotherhood of Big Business showed signs of 
forming. It was to learn the lessons of the last League of Nations. 
The movement would, of course, have been early nipped in the bud 
had not those who were forming it been the very ones who had, in the long 
run, paid, as much as money can pay, for the war. Meanwhile, as the 
casualties on every side showed, everything went on quite successfully ... . 

A democratic dictator lost his braces. His valet was stung by a mosquito 
unusually well, and therefore unfairly, impregnated with yellow fever. 
The sting proved fatal and the horrors of war were thus brought home to 
the statesman with a violence his Public School had never led him to 
expect his class would know. He was at the best of times, which were few, 
a short-sighted man. When confused, he could see nothing at all and the 
death of his valet debarred him from finding his braces, which were more 
than ever elusive that morning. He was therefore late for a Cabinet meeting 
of unexampled importance. His colleagues, none of whom liked being 
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associated with him, took advantage of his absence to pass resolutions 
entirely against such tenets as thirty years’ office had left him. As these 
were also against the interests of those who supported him, it 
was a case of resigning or ending the war. He chose the lesser of two evils, 
and a blackened and blighted Europe was ordered to celebrate peace. 


IT 

It found it had nowhere to celebrate. Modern progress had, un- 
fortunately, made back-numbers not only of every actor’s week-end resort 
but of all politicians’ paradisiacs. There were no bothers in the Balkans 
simply because there was nowhere for ex-kings to flee to. 

The ambulatory ambassadors were perplexed and at a loss for a play- 
ground. Japan and America were in their usual throes of typhoons and 
had, moreover, learnt the way of scientifically producing earthquakes as a 
means of defence. Though their seismic seizures threatened peace, they 
could not learn how to stop them, so much trade was lost. 

As for Europe, hunting had at last been abandoned in England. All 
attempts to breed a fox strong enough to withstand gases which had been 
fatal to hounds and horses had proved useless, and it was realised that 
if the fox were as unsporting as that, it wasn’t worth hunting. In France, 
thanks to chemicals, the Riviera was more poisoned than usual; and 
Switzerland failed to get over the shock of finding itself a cattle-cemetery. 
The contiguous countries had all had the inspiration of saving at least 
their animals from asphyxiation by driving them into Swiss glaciers to 
be frozen. But as they had also poisoned those glaciers in an endeavour 
to kill off their foes’ farmyards, this move meant just so much more 
livestock gone down the drain and one more country’s war-debt. 

The attempt to decide which country’s it was, almost produced another 
war. The need for a peace conference became so crying that, despite 
all previous experience, it was admitted. For a long time there seemed 
nowhere to hold it. Then Sir Timeo Danaos, one of the scientists, whose 
job it was to keep posted with all possible sources of germ-supplies, 
reported that not only fly-bearing ponies existed in Iceland, but people. 
Iceland, which he agreed a number of people still regarded as a large 
icefield inhabited in semi-darkness by a race that kept seals as pets, was 
really quite “‘ civilised,” though it had not had a war. It had benefited 
from the forced sojourn of a number of tourists of mixed nationalities, 
whom hostilities had marooned there. These, forced to earn their living, 
had done so in the only way open to people of their type—by reproducing 
the life they knew. Iceland was now well equipped with cafés, cabarets, 
good hotels and bad houses. Only the other day, he had had a postcard 
which (believe it or not), quite recalled those of Old Paris in its hey-day, 
hey-nightie, what ? And while the younger delegates dubiously feasted 
their eyes, a Member of the Opposition (to everything) said, 
2 Women or no women, Iceland did not have a war.’ The disturbance 
which this created, causing manifestoes from every kind of movement, 
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from the Spanish Light Wine Industry to the G.P.O. Film Unit, united 
all parties, especially those of the Left, in deciding that Iceland was 
the place to end wars. 

Accordingly, making a virtue of necessity, the profiteers, panders and 
other less prominent, if more passive, members of the body politic forsook 
the South and sailed North. 

When they reached Reykjavik, it would have been recompense enough 
to see buildings that did not blow up while they looked at them and to 
sleep certain they would not be suffocated. Fresh from the self-started 
privations of war, it would have been an excitement to find even a few of 
the remembered pleasures of peace, however simple. 

But Reykjavik was no longer simple. It could not, of course, vie in 
grandeur or gaiety with the old centres of Europe, but few of these were 
now left, and Reykjavik had implanted on it a strange coating of sophis- 
tication, due to the travellers who had been marooned on their pleasure- 
cruise. These had reproduced their own life, and Reykjavik, cut off from 
contact with the world at war, had been grateful for the diversion offered 
by the refugees. Some of them could sing; others couldn’t, but did; 
some made improbable flowers out of unsuitable materials ; the passenger 
list had included a smart dressmaker, a football team, two ex-kings who 
made good maitres d’hotels, the ship’s pianist and an American 
who fulfilled her life’s ambition by opening a Tudore Bunne Shoppe, 
wherein she sold waffles and doughnuts. As the Icelanders thought 
‘‘bun-ne”’ meant ‘‘ rabbit,” she had to serve toasted cheese and in time 
ran a flourishing restaurant. An Englishwoman, walking by mistake into 
a geyser at the moment it erupted, found herself dyed a light brown, and 
was mistaken for Josephine Baker. She immediately became the Black 
Belt of the Arctic Circle... . 

Reykjavik, in fact, had without knowing it become the Nice of the 
North, and Iceland became Niceland in consequence. It catered for the 

eace-conference, who brought staffs, reporters, and love-interest in tow. 

he real inhabitants fell into the background. ‘Those who mattered were 
the habitués. Reykjavik prospered. Even the peace-delegates noticed it, 
and it occurred to each one of them simultaneously that if Reykjavik, 
the last richest city in the world, belonged to Niceland, then Niceland 
must belong to them. One or two countries sought to gain control by 
making offers of protection against the rest. One or two stood out, but 
let it be known that favourable trade terms would be granted were their 
demands acceded to before they became threats. Others began referring 
to the inhabitants as “‘natives”’ as if that were an insult, and would have 
sent up punitive expeditions had not all their planes, through sabotage, 
fallen into craters on preliminary but secret reconnaissance. Feeling ran 
high, and at that momenta cruiser appeared in Reykjavik harbour. Matters 
were aggravated by the question of infringement of Niceland’s neutrality. 
True, no nation was openly at war, but that in a sense was more dangerous, 
and the fact remained that there was an armed ship in Nicelandic waters 
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and no arms with which to punctuate verbal protests or vested interests. 

Then the scare passed. It turned out that it brought Sir Timeo Danaos. 
He it was who had handed over his fortune to his government, in order 
that they might afford to continue buying his chlorine, thus ensuring that 
other governments also would continue to need it as well. In return for 
these services, he had been presented by a grateful nation with one of its 
discarded, because obsolete, cruisers. It was now his private yacht. 

The crisis passed. But only to make room for another. It had happened 
that before the outbreak of the war which now brought him to Niceland, 
Sir Timeo had disagreed with his wife. So profoundly, in fact, that she 
had chosen a cruise as method of suicide. She had embarked on the very 
ship whose passengers had been marooned in Iceland. Now the ship 
had gone to the bottom and, as the passengers’ passports were on 
board, none of the refugees had any way of proving they still 
existed. Lady Danaos was thus officially “dead,” and unable to 
procure a divorce. It was while considering this predicament that she 
absent-minedly walked into the geyser which had dyed her brown. 
Thus it would have been tactful, even if it had not accorded 
with her taste, to associate mainly with the Negro who had 
been pianist in her ship’s band. Sir Timeo, unfortunately failing to see 
that if she were “ dead ”’ she was no longer his wife, clumsily began to 
insist, as they say, on his rights, but was shot in the nick of time EF the 
Negro. 

The waiting nations at once had an excuse for war. Every country 
found a principle for fighting, whether it was in Defence of Divorce, 
to protect Colour, to Maintain Law and Order or the Sanctity of Woman- 
hood. It did not really matter which. The late Abyssinian question had 
shown that such slogans as ‘‘ Poor Little Belgium ”’ no longer held water, 
and everyone knew that “ We Want Rich Reykjavik ”’ was the underlying 
motive for the sudden access of purity and patriotism which found mass- 
destruction its most fitting expression. 

So war came to Niceland, which was itself in a pretty position. Niceland 
had declared itself permanently neutral. But if it couldn’t be neutral 
in its own country, where could it be ? The answer was, not unnaturally, 
the North Pole. So, following the example of their ancestors, all that was 
Left in the North took ship and sailed away to Spitsbergen, leaving the 
war to go on quite successfully. 


Spitsbergen has been colonised, on and off, for four centuries. The 
Dutch habitation of Jan Mayen island ended over three hundred years 
ago. Women were living at Smeerenburg (or Blubbertown) in the seven- 
teenth century.... Twentieth-century science palliated the natural 
rigours of Arctic climate, even for twentieth-century people, and people 
who had been turned out of house and home were not ungrateful to be 
able to live in huts. Radio kept them in touch with the world, of which 
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only Niceland and Admiral Byrd’s encampment in the Antarctic were 
in active eruption. 

The war ended. Its conclusion was regarded as an encouraging sign of 
perfectibility that in a few weeks could be accomplished the killing 
of three times as many men as had previously taken several months. 
‘There was no peace conference, as it was felt there would be less fighting 
without one. While it lasted, the war had been quite successful. Trade 
treaties and the ramifications of the arms industry had seen to that. 
China and Japan went on fighting as usual, and Cuba and Palestine were 
not aware of any break in their daily round. Every country and creed 
fought, forgetting against which but regarding it as a national duty, as 
well as part of their religious belief, to exceed the puny figures of twenty 
millions killed in the mid-twentieth century affray. 

Electric incendiary bombs, weighing no more than a kilogramme, ate 
through even French fortifications and were the more successful because 
no effective extinguishing appliances had been discovered. Trichloro- 
methylchloroformate drowned men internally in their own blood. 
Chlorpicrin caused dropsy of the lungs and dichlorethyl sulphide enabled 
its victims to “‘ be gradually strangled over a period of weeks.” These, 
and newer gases which made Lewisite’s killing dose of three drops per man 
seem wasteful, sent men gasping for breath. 

The few who escaped found the earth withered and the good things 
of life rotted away. ‘Towns were ruined, in darkness and without water. 
Blight, chemically prepared, killed the crops and the trees and acids saw 
to it that no more grew. Rivers ran blood, and sewers spread plague. 

The sufferers sought somewhere to recuperate. Niceland was un- 
suitable, as an American soap king, seeking an outlet for his wares (war 
made washing impossible) had flung them into the craters and geysers, 
which could not be stopped from the activity which soap induces. . . . It was 
remembered that Spitsbergen air had tonic properties. Long ago it had 
been prophesied that Davos would be rivalled by Spitsbergen, which has 
no bacteria. Davos was no more, and so hospital ships sailed for the 
North. There also came up a shipload of wild beasts, under the charge 
of a cynical animal-lover who felt wolves and tigers were a more friendly 
species than man to preserve. 

So ships steamed up Advent Bay and Longyear City, a row of shacks 
established by an American coal-magnate, became a city in fact. Luxuries 
were lacking and there was not much comfort. But people who had 
allowed statesmen to spend their savings on bombs and bacilli did not 
cavil at the most primitive conditions of peace. Limited as life was, it was 
at least living in Spitsbergen, where flowers grew and there were more 
birds than planes in the sky. Rivers were still undefiled. Sun shone on snow 
that was wholesome. Life was make-shift, but livable. Instead of scrapping 
their ships, nations steamed them up Ice Sound and ran them ashore. 
They were used first as villas and bars. Then as hotels and casinos. It 
was not life as one remembered it, but it was life as no one had thought 


it ever would be again. 
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Soon it began to be like it. Custom asserted itself. Newcomers, as had 
their predecessors in Niceland, began to make Spitsbergen as like every- 
where else as they could. The huts were painted to resemble haciendas, 
estaminets, shooting boxes and chdlets. There was snow behind them. 
It was natural there should be winter-sports. Huskies, that had once 
been kept for fundamental food-expeditions, were used to take people 
up mountains, that they might at once slide down again. ‘There were raids 
on the animal-ship, that there might be creatures to hunt. The bird- 
population decreased as that of the sportsmen increased. Spitsbergen 
prospered. 

Prosperity naturally brought problems, and peace, as peace will, gave it 
a jolt. Such rumours had gone round of the land’s comparative wealth, 
that it could no longer remain No Man’s Land. One country remembered 
a pre-post-the-last-war mining claim in Ice Sound; another, an old 
working further in. All looked enviously at the one living land in the world. 
Nobody owned it and everyone decided no one else but themselves should. 
Submarines appeared. It became evident that the villas and bars could be 
speedily re-converted into the warships they had once been. That had been 
the point. ... 

The inhabitants, to defend themselves, let loose the wild animals. But 
they ran into their own homes, where reindeer-meat was... . 


IV 


Two ex-kings, turned out of their countries for being pacifist, escaped, 
pursued by an ice-bear. “ Peace ”’ said one “ can’t exist while those who 
want it remain as they are. In each of our selves there’s an artist, assassin, 
thief, lover, liar, voyeur and policeman. Till we resolve which shall reign, 
how can nations decide their own rule ? ” 

“This nation,” said the other, “is at present a minority; you and I. 
Our land’s a small ice-floe. The chief thing’s to keep the bear off it. We’d 
best go to each end.” 

They did so, and at that moment there was a splintering. The ice shook. 
Fach turned, thinking the other was mauled. But it was an autogiro 
between them. Unheard in the stress, it had landed on their floe. 


“ Can I help you ? ” The pilot leaned out. He was a pressman, scenting 
a story. 


“No one can.” 

“ Tve got to. It’ll be a scoop.” 

“Go away ” said one ex-king. 

‘“ You’re splitting our floe ”’ cried the other. 

““T can save you!” 

‘“ We don’t want saving. We are happy and well.” 

‘We are mad.” 

The ice split. The plane sank. And the floe drifted off in two halves. 
Each carried, in different directions, a man who sought peace. One said 
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“I face North. For how long, I can’t tell. But the world’s round and if 
I fare far enough, we may perhaps meet again.” 

“ In the South!” cried the other. “ You know, that was always where I 
wanted to go.” 

The water widened between them. The bear, his own floe intact, gave 
them up. King of the Arctic, he knew what to do and, turning his back on 
humanity’s outdated survivors, contentedly killed with one blow of his 
paw a floe-rat which at that moment appeared. It had foolishly come up 
to breathe. 
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THE RESCUER 


By GLENWAY WESCOTT 


N Castville, a far suburb of New York, four small boys had made 

a childish pact, entitling themselves “The Four Hoodlums.” Out 

on the edge of the town, isolated behind a ruined factory, in an 

alley that was called a street, Gouf Street, there stood an empty 
house, a frame building with two tumble-down porches. The owner 
locked the doors ; but those boys found a way into it, scrambling up the 
roof of the back porch and through a bedroom-window, and there held 
their sessions, acting out immemorial plots, revelling in alternate fits of 
bravery and anxiety, and illusions of proprietorship : an ideal contrast 
with their lives at home in poor rented flats. 

They were not precocious or immoral children. Two of them, twins, 
had been particularly well brought up, in the Methodist way. They did 
not steal any of the rations they ate or the old clothes they martially or 
ritually put on. They did not even smoke. The ordinary impure ideas of 
their age were but shyly and prudently communicated. On the whole 
they never had as much fun in the abandoned house as they hoped. 
What they usually did was to try to think of things to do: chivalrous or 
ingenuously Christian or quite abstract adventures. 

All these meetings had taken place in the afternoon. They finally 
decided to spend a night, the night of April 12th, 1925, in their temple 
or lodge or castle. The twins’ father and mother were out of town, attend- 
ing a relative’s wedding. The third boy told the aunt with whom he lived 
that he had been invited to sleep at the home of one of the others. The 
fourth, meaning to make use of the same simple falsehood, forgot it until 
after he and his parents had gone to bed ; then crept downstairs and into 
the street without waking them. 

Having laid out on the floor a sort of nest, a sufficient resting-place 
for unspoiled half-grown bodies, they were not willing to waste the 
romantic night by going to sleep at once. It was damp, windy, shifting 
weather. A stove had been left in the front bedroom ; they thought it might 
work ; and two of them took matches and descended to the basement 
in search of firewood. But only a dirty little passage-way was open ; the 
door into the basement itself was locked. They came back with nothing 
but some old magazines. Then the boy who had been half-asleep before 
he left home, fell asleep sitting on one of the boxes that they called chairs. 
The others woke him scornfully ; but soon they all lay down on half a 
mattress under an acrid horse-blanket and two overcoats. 

_ About one-thirty the old house burst into flame. A night-watchman 
in the next block saw the lively pink light, put in a call to the fire- 
department, then came running around the abandoned factory. Just as 
he reached one end of the little street, an automobile rapidly turned 
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the corner at the other end and stopped in front of the house. A man 
sprang out, took off his overcoat, wrapped his head in it, jumped across 
the burning steps of the porch, opened the door, and went in. In a few 
seconds he returned with one of the boys in his arms, handed him to the 
astonished watchman, and went back. 

Shouting in the watchman’s ear, this boy tried to make him understand 
that his twin brother and two other boys were still inside. But he was not 
a courageous or a quick-witted fellow. Foul smoke had puffed out to meet 
the mysterious rescuer, covering and exciting the short flames of the 
boards of the porch; and now flames from the basement below were 
being drawn and snarled through them, of a different and a worse colour. 
Probably the stairway inside formed a great flue from the open door to 
open windows at the back of the building. The watchman wasted several 
minutes pretending, though in real anguish of conscience, not to have 
understood what the youngster had said, hoping and hoping that the 
stranger would bring the other three. Meanwhile several automobiles 
drove up, and men who lived in the neighbourhood also appeared, half 
their clothes in their hands or flapping unbuttoned around them, stumbling, 
one of them drunk and merry. 

Then the staircase fell, with aspurt of foul scarlet, half-way to the street. 
The magnificent wailing fire-engine with its proud attendants arrived, 
making the tragedy seem meaner than ever. 

The man who had entered did not come out a second time. The watch- 
man self-consciously explained to the onlookers what he had seen. ‘‘ One 
boy is saved,” he announced proudly. “‘ One boy is saved ! ” 

There that boy stood beside the stranger’s automobile, wildly waving 
as if at someone, on tiptoe, then brought to his knees, then stiffening 
again to his full height, such as it was—glaring at the cracking clap- 
boards, and the ruptured roof in its wrappings of florid smoke, and the 
doors and windows in which not a soul appeared except tall gesticulating 
flames. He and his brother were identical twins; and perhaps, without 
knowing what it meant, he was experiencing the worst of that anomalous 
destiny : fraternal repercussion in every nerve ; torment like that in an 
imaginary shoe on an amputated leg ; fighting expiring echoes. Perhaps 
he already dimly knew the uncertainty of being able to go on living, 
sanely, with only half of what—had it not been for the strange happening 
in his mother’s womb—would have been one soul, not two. Finally a 
couple of women dramatically took him away. 

Some reporters came, more wide-awake than anyone, masterful. One 
of them, a clever youth who had been drinking, loudly called upon another 
to observe how the half-uncoiled hose looked like black fatted serpents, 
gilt-mouthed ; how the firemen were in what might have been barbaric 
priestly garb. But when he heard that there were infant victims still in 
the fire, tears came to his eyes. 

The firemen succeeded in beating down the flames. But by that time 
everyone inside must have been in the basement, a furnace ; two pitiful 
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rooms and remains of wall leaning over and about it, as it darkened. 
They decided to wait until morning to extricate the bodies from the mass 
of smoking, steaming, stinking timber. 

Several of the early morning papers gave a picturesque account of all 
this: the sinister suburban district, the children’s fatal presence in the 
supposedly haunted house, the death of the anonymous individual who 
had rescued one of the twins. In the same editions appeared also the 
first reports of the disappearance of a well-known New York physician 
named Aaron Smart. Indeed the brilliant drunken reporter in his account 
associated the two misfortunes : might it not be this fashionable practi- 
tioner on his way home late from some unknown, perhaps professional 
visit, who had nobly risked and lamentably lost his life for the pathetic 
‘Four Hoodlums ” ? Apparently the licence number on the hero’s car 
had not yet been investigated. The night-watchman in his cowardly 
ecstasy, by the light of the pink flames, had not got a good look at the 
hero’s face, but fancied that he was bearded and well dressed ; and Dr. 
Aaron Smart wore a beard and dressed well. 

In the course of the morning another journalist named Martin Herz 
returned from an out-of-town assignment and hurried to Castville. He 
happened to know a little about that house and the adjacent buildings, 
and thought he knew who the rescuer was: a dealer in narcotics known 
as Candy O’Connor, a dandy, and bearded upon occasion. All good 
citizens in New York were presumed to want O’Connor dead ; it would 
make a story if Martin Herz could find the least fact in favour of that 
supposition. 

Some firemen and policemen, with a closed car from the morgue, were 
there, removing the bodies and looking for explanations. A cool rain fell 
as if to wash that poor part of the world. Practically everything in sight 
was unwashable : the factory with its cracked windows hanging over the 
so-called street ; and an unpainted board-fence higher than one’s head ; 
and beyond that, vacant lots rough with piles of half-burnt refuse ; and 
an abandoned automobile, its nose to the ground, in a brooding attitude ; 
and a distant wall or cliff of tenements up which crawled a vine of fire- 
escapes ; and a big maple-tree holding out slippery hands for the grey 
drops as if it were in heaven, the drizzle celestial. 

‘The tomb of the children and the hero was an unpleasant sight: a 
holeful of charred wood, wet ashes, which looked like charred flesh and 
large broken bones. The front of the house had buckled back into the 
basement, pulling what was left of the porch with it, so that two wooden 
columns and a piece of jig-saw railing lay on top, wreathed with blasted 
woodbine. The bedroom at the back of the house was still up where it 
belonged, split open ; a large naked brass bed still in it. Half of the stair- 
case led up to the sky, under a third of the roof. 

At one end of the street an apathetic policeman kept back a group of 
men and women, some trying to talk, some to avoid it. Two of the men, 
the journalist learned, were the uncle and the father of two of the small 
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victims. The twins’ parents were motoring back from their cousin’s 
wedding in Syracuse and had not heard the news. The surviving twin was 
at some neighbour’s. 

Alone at the opposite end of the street, still farther from the funereal 
municipal labours, a woman with a mud-splashed skirt and a purple 
umbrella was pacing up and down, undecided about something. Martin 
Herz fancied that she might know what he wished to learn, and hurried 
across in front of the house toward her. She was in tears, holding the 
umbrella close, to hide her pink face. ‘“‘ Excuse me,” he said, “ if you live 
on this side of New York, I’ve got a Ford and can drop you. You’d have 
to walk quite a way in this rain to get a taxi.” 

She neither accepted nor refused. A pretty, middle-aged woman, un- 
married-looking : if he were not mistaken about the man who had become 
a hero in the night, this was a strange friend for him to have. ‘“‘ I suppose 
you know the man who rescued the little boy.” 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ No.” But she wept. 

“Tm sorry. Are you a relative of the little boys ? I’m sorry.” 

“No, that’s not it. I'll tell you.” She followed him to his car. ‘“‘ I want 
to tell someone. Excuse me for wailing so.” 

In the car she grew quiet in order to tell him. ‘‘ I am a Sunday-school 
teacher, and those twins are in my class, and one of the others. Last 
Sunday I told them the story of Daniel’s friends, Shadrach, Meshach, 
Abed-nego. You wouldn’t remember—how Nebuchadnezzar had music 
played— ”’ 

Yes, yes, on the oblique flute, and the sistrum, and the symphonia, 
which was a bagpipe, and the ram’s horn, Martin Herz thought, having 
his head full of such oddments. 

** But the friends refused to worship evil when the music sounded, so 
the soldiers tied them and threw them into the furnace. Nebuchadnezzar 
looked in; they were loose, walking around in the flame. Four instead 
of three, do you remember ? That is, there was another one with them, 
superhuman-looking.” 

Martin Herz did remember: their friend Daniel was the fourth, he 
fancied ; probably a sorcerer as well as a lawyer. 

“ The king called to them to come out of the furnace. The fire had had 
no effect on them. They didn’t even smell of smoke.” 

Because the angel put a damp wind in the fire, the journalist re- 
membered ; he wrapped a piece of wind around each boy; and each 
piece of wind whistled as he pulled it tight, tied it tight, with an angels’ 
knot ; while all four of them sang the poem that is in the Apocrypha : 
O ye dews and storms of snow—O ye fountains—O ye whales. A poem 
not unlike crazy Christopher Smart’s: another oddment. _ 

“T told my little boys this story. Then one of the twins, Jim or John, 
asked, ‘ Miss Fitch, what if we were in a fire, and suppose we’d not been 
evil, what would happen ? Would an angel come in after us ?’” 
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“I said, ‘ Yes, someone would rescue you, you may be sure.’ Like a 
fool I told them, ‘ If you always do good you have nothing to fear. 

‘“‘T know they believed me, especially the twins. So awful, and beauti- 
ful, I think ; am I to blame? Think what I have done, think of it. Jim 
(it was John who was rescued) mustn’t have been frightened at all. He 
probably just sat there and waited. He must have thought an angel would 
come.” 

Well, an angel did come, the journalist told himself, though not to do a 
very good job. And he observed that in her account of her untimely 
untruthful teaching Miss Fitch still displayed the wild sensibility and the 
love of allegory in which untruths of the sort flourish: the dire 
untruths that wear forever. Here too, was the involuntary selfish worry 
characteristic of those who dedicate themselves to others. How she had 
wasted his time! But he was only a second-rate journalist ; whereas 
he was a sincere poet, somewhat ill, and, as it happened, destined to take 
his own life: her symbolic though inconclusive tale troubled him. 

Miss Fitch did not have far to go, fortunately ; and did not discover 
on the way that he was anything but a cynical typical young newspaper- 
man. He hurried back to his cynical task: to find some proof that the 
mysterious rescuer was no angel, nor indeed Dr. Aaron Smart, unless 
that reputable physician (presumably Jewish), under another name 
(Irish), had pursued an illegal career as well for years. 

But Martin Herz worked on a morning paper and was still wasting his 
time ; for several of his rivals of the evening found proof enough. The 
automobile bore a false licence-plate and had been stolen. The surviving 
boy said that the front door of the old house had been locked that night, 
as always ; on their way down to the basement they had tried it. The 
stranger must have had a key. The watchman remembered that he had 
stopped on the burning porch and bent down to the keyhole. Also the 
boy told how in spite of the sickening smoke he had got half-way down- 
stairs alone, then saw the stranger, slipped, and fell at his feet. The latter 
may not have realized that there were other victims on the floor above. 
He doubtless had come there for something besides rescue-work. His 
body, probably bullet-marked and needle-marked and otherwise in the 
pink of condition, presumably dear to half a dozen dreamy women who 
were questioned but would say nothing—his body was not found in the 
wreckage : not a shred of ripe muscle, not a splinter of grown-up bone. 
When ready to come into the street the second time he must have seen 
the policemen and the assembly of neighbours and preferred to leave 
by the back door, which also had been locked and was found locked. 

The three lamentable little unripe bodies were gathered up and given to 
the relatives late that day. Certain other discoveries left no doubt of the 
mature uses of the supposedly abandoned dwelling, the ‘‘ Hoodlums ’ ” 
sanctuary and castle. Under the ephemeral clapboard and plaster, and 
rotting scraps of carpet strewn with roses, and peeling wallpaper spotted 
with daisies, down amid the strong damp foundation, work of the world 
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had gone on. Beyond the door in the passage-way that the children were 
unable to open, there had been a spacious room which had contained 
some antique furniture, a hidden safe, two cases of liquor, one case of 
firearms, an expensive felt hat, and an opium-pipe: its blunt stem 
adorned with rows of little symbolical studs or buds, its gummy fragrant 
bowl carved as a lotus-bud. Probably the fire had started there. The glass 
of the bottles lay there, emerald and topaz, in two beds of very white 
ashes bound by tin ribbon. The firearms were almost as good as new, 
though with a bloom on some of the sleek barrels which the heat had 
licked. The safe was empty except for one old love-letter from a respect- 
able millionaire to a girl who had since died a natural death, and three 
carefully folded newspapers of the same date with no relevant news in 
them, unless it were in some suspiciously worded want-ads. Out of this 
room a tunnel led under Gouf Street into the empty factory-building, 
from which one could easily reach an equivocal hotel and a bowling-alley 
where a number of ungovernable individuals regularly met. 

No arrests were made. Perhaps no one was guilty to anything definite 
then, there. The man who had rescued the tragic twin was never certainly 
identified ; so the morning and evening papers informed their readers 
later, in reference to another case. And no one gave much thought to the 
coincidences of Gouf Street except the journalist, Martin Herz. 

His interest was in their moral or mystic aspect, and in the persons 
involved only as they personified something—a well-meaning woman 
teaching children an untruth which as things turn out is of fatal influence 
but also of blessed encouragement in the hour of fate ; an evil man doing 
good incidentally, in the course of his evil business. Two or three times, 
before Martin Herz took his own life, he returned to Castville and paced 
up and down in front of the gutted dwelling, now of no use even to children 
and outlaws. One of the neighbours told him that the surviving twin had 
died a few months after the fire. And that is what doing good amounts to, 
Martin Herz concluded, with burlesque sort of bitterness. There you 
have it in a nutshell: heroism, rescue-work, salvation of one human 
being by the next. One of a pair of twins is saved—but cannot live without 
the other. So death alone is effectual, imperturbably beginning again 
where it has left off ; interrupted by our benevolent or malevolent effort, 
but never for long. : 

Which reminded him of the struggle with his dangerous little sweet- 
heart, Ellen Grande : a girl with Western yellow locks, with little features 
like pale fruit on a flat white plate. He longed to save her from her own 
fatal inclinations ; he feared that if he succeeded he might love her less ; 
he often wished that she were dead; he knew that he would not live 
without her ; he felt that he was due to die soon in any case. Whenever 
he thought of Ellen Grande and all that, he felt a peculiar lump in his 
throat, and worried about it. It actually was an infected tonsil; his 
physician—Aaron Smart, whose mysterious disappearance had been 
confused with the mystery of Castville—had told him so. In his mind 
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moral pain and psychological pain were thus constantly exchanging, 
masquerading. And he aggravated his petty dread of having the tonsil 
removed by entertaining visionary terrors of cancer of the throat, and 
vice versa. Little fear or large would always impel him to light another 
cigarette, then another, thinking how bad for him that was, regarding 
it also as proof of his demoralization, enjoying it slavishly as if it were the 
most shameful drug on earth, and letting himself drift toward the drug- 
addict’s sort of suicide—with no worse habit or addiction in fact than 
his own thought ;_ self-damned. 
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THE MAN WHO MURDERED 
PORSIEON L 


By FEDOR B. ISJAGIN 
(Translated by Anna Clover) 


USH ! Please be quiet, don’t disturb the poor sweet ! And I 

wonder if you could help me? I’m in the most awkward fix. 

Even if everything is all right and no one has the least suspicion 

I don’t know what to do next. What shall I do with her ? 
Because she can’t possibly go on lying where she is now forever. Even if I 
am the only person who has the key to the wine-cellar, Olga Timofejevna 
will be sure to want to go down to fetch up a few bottles of Bordeaux 
and Lafitte as it’s a birthday—and then what will happen ? It’s my birthday 
to-day and I quite forgot about it. I ought to have done this tomorrow. 
Now of course it’s too late. Well never mind, something is bound to turn 
up... but what? 

Shall I tie a heavy stone round her neck and sink her in the pond ? 
But then what about when they empty out the water in the summer? Or 
should I bury her somewhere in the forest ? The first difficulty would 
be getting her even as far as the forest and then if I did bury her, someone 
else would dig her up. A tree-cutter would come along that way, poke 
round in the ground a little, make a hole—just for fun—and he’d be 
certain to unearth her. 

But that’s my great failing, you know; I have such delicate nerves. 
Of course everyone has his own particular health-fad ; with one it’s 
tuberculosis, with another haemorrhoids. In my case it’s nerves. Other- 
wise things would never have got to this pitch. Otherwise... 

But haven’t I told you all about it yet ? Well now, just listen. If only 
Olga Timofejevna doesn’t disturb us and want the key to the cellar ! 
Tell her I don’t drink Bordeaux or Lafitte—the only thing I might drink 
is schnapps and that’s on the table. May I pour out a glass for you? 
No ? But you don’t mind if I do ? Look how my hand is trembling !_ Your 
health, sir! And now I’ll tell you how it happened, right from the be- 


inning. 
e 1 


I loved Anna Michailovna exceedingly—as I loved no other. Our 
marriage was happy—I might even say very happy, though we had no 
children. Now I do ask you, what is the good of children ? Only people 
who aren’t capable of loving one person sufficiently want to have children 
as well. And I must admit that I should have been jealous of all our children 
if we had had any. Anna Michailovna never wanted a child either. She 
often told me so; “‘ So long as I’ve got you, I don’t need anything or 


anybody,”’ she said. 
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Oh, you never knew her! She was an angel, just not of this world ! 
How could I help worshipping her ? 

When I used to knock at her door in the mornings and had to wait a 
moment until she let me in, I always kissed the toes of her freshly-cleaned, 
high-heeled boots which stood beside me out on the landing. And in the 
evening when I used to say good-night to her, I always lifted each of her 
slender, white fingers to my lips one by one. I left her ring finger till last 
and she used to hold it out to me with a smile. 

Oh, how delighted I was whenever I could nee her or be of use to 
her in some way ! If Anna Michailovna was in bed ill (she often suffered 
from migraine) I nursed her single-handed ; not even Olga ‘Timofejevna, 
our old housekeeper, was allowed to go into her room, because she could 
not bear the slightest noise. 

I took her her food, all the little bottles and tablets prescribed by the 
doctor, and used to creep round the house all the time in my stockinged-feet 
and on tip-toe. One night I even slept on the floor on the landing outside 
her door, to be near in case she wanted anything. I was her faithful dog, 
delighted if she patted me caressingly with her little hand and thankful 
even for any knock which she gave me now and then out of sheer ex- 
uberance. 

Oughtn’t she to have been happy, too? Did I ever refuse her a single 
thing ? Didn’t I read every wish on her lips before she realized what she 
wanted herself ? 

Nevertheless she became more and more ill, thinner and thinner ; 
she was pining away in the prime of life. No remedy was any use, no 
doctor knew what to advise. A trip to Jalta and a cure in Pjatigorsk in the 
Caucasus did no good at all. I had given up my appointment as professor 
and my scientific work at the Institute—in fact everything, so that I 
ue Be with Anna Michailovna and look after her better—but it was 
all useless. 


Ill 


So we moved, on the doctor’s advice, out here to the peace of the 
country. I bought this old manor with the park, had everything decorated 
as Anna Michailovna wanted, and hoped that the uneventful life would 
do both her and my nerves good—because you know, sir, my health was 
very much undermined by the strain of nursing and all the worry. 

Everything was unsuccessful. 

I can still see Anna Michailovna’s pale, narrow face before me, as I 
led her out on to the verandah the morning after we arrived. I covered 
her fragile limbs with lots of rugs and tucked her into the chaise-longue. 
Then I sat down beside her, took her tiny, transparent—Oh ! so trans- 
parent—handin mine, showed her the glistening lake in the park, where the 
birds were singing gaily,and I pointed out the two swans swimming round 
in solemn circles and whispered tenderly to her : 
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‘* Annuschka, aren’t you happy now ? ” 

And oh, the way she smiled—it hurt me to see that sad, suffering smile. 
And I was shattered by what she said : 

“ Paul Petrovitch, you’ll kill me with love ! ” 

I stared at her in horror and fell on my knees in front of her, stammering : 

we Millvyou?” 

a Yes, kill me,’’ repeated Anna Michailovna with a smile, stroking my 
hair caressingly. “‘ It’s possible to kill people with love. You're too good 
to me and it’s your goodness that is gradually suffocating me, just like a 
soft feather-bed. If only you had one wish of your own, if only you’d be 
yourself, but you’ve snuffed out the real you with care and consideration 
and how am I to go on living without you ? Your love—is killing me ! ” 

Have you ever heard of such a thing, sir? Can you understand it at 
all? Isn’t it crazy—to murder a person with love ? 

And yet Anna Michailovna was perfectly right, as she always was. 
Good Heavens ! But you must let me finish my story and don’t interrupt. 
If Olga Timofejevna should come and want the key to the cellar, don’t 
give it to her. ‘Tell her I don’t want any Bordeaux or Lafitte—even if it 
is my birthday to-day. I don’t want to drink anything there is in the 
cellar. I’ve drunk enough red wine...The only thing I’m going to drink 
now is schnapps. You know there’s something solemn about wine, but 
schnapps.. .well, it suits all occasions. Your health, sir ! 


IV 


Now what was I saying? Oh yes. Anna Michailovna said to me, 
“ You'll kill me with love ! ” Yousee,the moment she spoke those frightful 
words I knew in a flash it was true and that I would do it! Yes, I would 
kill her—and out of sheer love too ! 

Oh, you’ve not the slightest idea how clever Anna Michailovna was. 
She always knew what I was going to do because I only did what she wanted. 
But did she really want to die? She had so often declared to me: “ If 
only we could both die at the same time! I can’t endure this life much 
longer!” But doesn’t everyone talk like that at times ? I never really took 
it quite seriously. 

But when she said so calmly and decidedly, ‘‘ You’ll kill me !”’—you 
notice she didn’t say, ‘“‘ You ought to”, but “ you will ”—it suddenly 
dawned on me that there was no other course open to me, I should have 
to make the most difficult and gruesome sacrifice a person who is loved 
can ask of the one who loves her—die. 

I meant to kill us both; first Anna Michailovna and then myself. 
For many days and nights I thought over all the details. Finally I fetched 
the axe from the wood-shed, sharpened it myself on the grindstone and 
took it to my room. I felt everything was now decided—there was no 

oint in waiting any longer. 
: When I aia Painiotne to Anna Michailovna and kissed her dear 
fingers one by one, I had to hide my head in her lap so that she should not 
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see my tears. But she must have noticed something because her whole 
body was shaking and she whispered : 

“Yes, do it if you love me!” é 

Do you understand ? She actually said, ‘‘ If you love me”, and I did 
love her, more than anything in the world—and wasn’t that the way to 
do what she wished ? 

When I returned to my room I lay down on the bed in my clothes. 
I took off nothing but my coat which I hung over the back of the chair as 
I always do, so that it shouldn’t get creased. Sleep was impossible. 

The clock struck one, then two, then three. The first cocks were be- 
ginning to crow and the grey dawn was creeping through the curtains. 

Now—it flashed through my brain—now’s the time ! 

I jumped up, seized the axe and crept in my stockinged-feet without a 
sound to my wife’s bedroom. I held my breath and listened at the key-hole. 
I could hear Anna Michailovna’s peaceful, regular breathing—she was 
asleep. I opened the door quietly, groped my way across to the bed, 
saw her dark hair lying loose in the half-light, saw those slender, helpless 
arms. Oh God! I wanted to scream and sink down on my knees—but 
I lifted my axe ; red balls of fire began to dance before my eyes. I struck 
and struck and struck... 

Vv 

Well, what. more is there to tell you ? 

When everything was over I cleaned the axe in my wife’s wash-basin. 
I did it very carefully and even scrubbed the wooden handle with soap 
and a nail-brush. Then I took the hatchet into the kitchen, ate two raw 
eggs, went back to my room and got into bed. 

I slept like a log and didn’t wake until ten. It all seemed like a bad 
dream and I didn’t realize what had really happened until I went into my 
wife’s room. I was perfectly calm and composed—almost cheerful—I had 
done everything I should. I had obeyed my wife’s final wish. At last 
I was myself again; I felt I was alive once more. Why should I kill 
myself ? It just seemed silly. 

But what was I to do with the corpse ? 

I couldn’t leave her lying where she was. When I noticed Olga Timo- 
fejevna had gone out, I wrapped my wife up in a sheet and carried her 
down to the cellar. I put her on the ground very gently, kissed her cold 
fingers and spread my handkerchief over her poor, poor head. Then I 
locked the cellar door, put the key in my pocket and went into the dining- 
room because I was feeling hungry. I ate up the breakfast which had 
been left ready for us both and drank some schnapps. 

But now can’t you tell me what I’m to do when Olga Timofejevna 
comes home? And suppose she wants to fetch up a few bottles of Bor- 
deaux and Lafitte from the cellar for my birthday ? I never thought of its 
being my birthday... my birthday you know! I wonder what Anna 


Michailovna has thought of as a surprise f tad, 
this tie she had made Herel =o ane pe beep hess ala 
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It must be time to wake her. 

these mauve stocks. 
at her door. 

“ Annuschka, Annuschka ! ” 


Hush! Don’t make a noise, she’s asleep. We 
longer. 


It’s getting late. I’m going to take her 
They’re her favourite flowers. I’ll knock very gently 


‘ll let her sleep a little 
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THEATRE I: Drama 


THE SEAGULL. New Theatre. 


ITH two exceptions the theatre this summer has, as in most, preferred 

to play safe. The safety has lain in numbers, previous numbers of 

performances, both The Insect Play and Professor Bernhardi being 

revivals. If I put at the head of this chronicle another play which has 
also been performed before, it is because it is not long since Tchehov, like Shakespeare, 
spelt disaster at the box-office and if that is no longer true of either in St. Martin’s 
Lane, it is due to the company at the New Theatre. 

The exceptions to Safety First are two plays by Denis Johnston, who is not only 
worth watching but, what can be more important to busy and not-so rich people, 
worth seeing, and the astonishing risk taken by the Open Air Theatre, which, only 
able to open after an appeal to the public, chose as its first production Henry VIII. 
This play, practicable within college walls, possible even for the cart-travelling 
company that annually performs in the Southwark inn-yard, is surely the last play 
to do without benefit of architecture. Macbeth perhaps, even Lear, almost any other 
Henry—but at the Eighth, the imagination gasped. Where else but in a country 
whose drama is in a perenially parlous state would such a—not an experiment—but 
trick be played? 

But for small mercies one has to be grateful. At one time, one had to be grateful 
to see Tchehov at Sunday societies or small outlying theatres. Now John Gielgud 
puts on The Seagull in the grand manner—and before he opens is sold out for the 
first performances. Much virtue in a name, especially when that name is allied to 
achievement, as is his. First Romeo, then The Seagull. Later, perhaps, Pirandello, 
Quintero, Strindberg. If Gielgud, with reason, asks ‘‘ Can’t you be satisfied ? ” 
I reply that he has whetted our appetite for—Uncle Vanya, Ivanoff, The Three 
Sisters, in which last I saw him at Barnes, when that theatre also gave us him in 
The Seagull, ten years ago. 

You may say now that Komisarjevsky has toned Tchehov down, or you can say 
he has treated him naturally. Certainly this Seagull is not so consciously dark. It 
is, I think, a pity that some of it is played so deliberately for laughs. One should 
smile at Masha whilst sympathising ; Martita Hunt does not let one do this. It is 
not her fault that she is up against our memory of Margaret Swallow, the perfect 
Tchehovian actress. But she is, it struck me, too brisk, too hearty, not sufficiently 
beaten and bedraggled. Her bouts with the vodka are not the swigs of one 
who has made drink a refuge. Before, I remember Masha going to cupboards 
for her bottle; here, the decanter is on the table, quite respectably, among 
fruit. There is a world of difference. The character of Masha, or rather its 
interpretation, is altered, however, as most of the interpretations are altered. This 
is not a conventional reading of the play. The stresses are shifted. Constantin is 
jealous of Trigorin not only because he takes away Nina, but because he has already 
taken his mother. All the relationships are thus whirled round, as if on an astrological 
roulette wheel. Constantin, no longer able to worship his mother or, as technician, 
the author Trigorin, turns to Nina and his uncle. And Masha, instead of being a 
hopeless rival of Nina, is an unsuccessful substitute for his mother. In all the remarkable 
things that this causes, two stand out—the scene when Arcadina bandages her son’s 
head, and the manner in which Gielgud, Trigorin, hands the play to Stephen Haggard 
as Constantin. He, of course, becomes the seagull, as no other actor could. It is a 
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performance in which nothing is strained for, everything suggested, and it takes its 
place fittingly, with Peggy Ashcroft to help it, among the other more theatrical 
performances necessarily demanded by the parts. On reflection, perhaps the most 
striking thing about this production is the way that the boy grows under one’s eyes 
in dramatic importance, so that one is ready for him to fill the stage without being 
aware of it, being only later aware that the others were so complete in themselves 
(has the game of lotto ever been better staged ?) that they did not notice it. 

The production is in period manner, with real-artificial trees, real calico moon,, 
and real wallpaper in the rooms. It suits this play. One comes to know each chair, 
each bottle, to applaud the paper among which the gull, stuffed, is put on the chiffonier. 
The stage is a room into which one might easily walk. Hlusion dims all footlights, 
save those in the mind. For this reason, I found it a pity that the dialogue had been 
modernised. When the setting is period and the psychological implications are 
stressed, it seemed unnecesary, and jarring, for Constantin to use such words as. 
“ repressed,”’ which I doubt if even Russia was glibly using in 1896, and few of the 
alterations seemed to me an improvement on the Constance Garnett translation. 
Nevertheless, what a fine play it is ! How the thought survives any language! And 
how well Gielgud gave us both ! 

Even if he had not, it could be passed. For here is a young actor who, rather 
before the height of his career, finds himself a matinée idol. He could follow his. 
elders’ example and, without exertion, have easy if dwindling successes in little plays. 
about nothing at all. Instead, without being the best actor in the world, he improves. 
himself, whilst gathering together a company that will draw his following to plays 
that at least half of them would probably never see. Here is a way of using success, 
and I am delighted Gielgud has achieved it before his ambition has left him. I am 
delighted also that that ambition has had sufficient satisfaction to allow him gracefully 
to play Trigorin whilst handing a part he could still have played again to another— 
like him, stirring and sensitive. 

H. K. FISHER. 


THEATRE, Ballet 


DE BASIL’S BALLETS RUSSES. Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 
RENE BLUM’S BALLETS DE MONTE CARLO. Alhambra. 


HAD intended not to write on this subject. First because there seemed quite enough 

of me in this number. Second, because most writers make ballet a bore and I do not 
suppose I can escape that condemnation. After reading Heppenstall’s Apology for 
Dancing, I decided he was one of the few who didn’t. I at once asked him to write. 
But his novel prevented him doing so till December. Therefore, I must take on 
myself to report what has become a British institution. In the main it will be 
only a report, because the day has gone by when you can criticise Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s successors. 

Therefore, let it suffice that Apparitions heralded the arrival of two fully fledged 
companies at the Alhambra and Covent Garden. Fokine has been criticised as 
cashing-in on de Basil by calling his ballets also “ de Monte Carlo.” But it is a tradi- 
tion that ballet russes are always ‘‘ de’ Monte Carlo, as anyone can see by looking 
up early Diaghileff programmes. Fokine arrived, somewhat defiantly, to show how 
his works should be danced under his own direction. In this he was not always 
helped by his dancers, though Les Sylphides gained by not being romped through. 
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I did not think certain variations in the scenery of old ballets were successful, but 
Dérain’s backcloth to L’Epreuve d’Amour was the best thing in that Mozart ballet. 
The other major work, Don Juan, was produced in June, thirty-one years after 
The Swan (when Fokine and Pavlova were revolutionary). I was going down Gros- 
venor Street on the morning the dresses were burnt there in a fire. I was at the theatre 
on the night the last of Mme. Karinsky’s newly-made ones arrived by taxi fifteen 
minutes before the ‘‘ world premiére ”. Some of them were lovely—more imposing 
than the main scene—though one or two seemed to me of too light a stuff for their 
style. Velasquez is brocade or velvet, not tulle. The ballet itself, on the first night, 
impressed more as dumb-show than dancing. One waited for words, or at least song, 
and thought of Playfair’s Congreve revivals, with their candle-snuffing dancers. But 
the next time, I was moved. I felt Fokine was doing something new and leaving 
one to tell the difference. His dance of the Furies, as the statue claims Juan, was 
impressive from the first ; seen again, it became one of the best things in modern 
ballet and almost in Fokine’s repertory. As I write,a dance of jesters, led by Eglevsky, 
also stands out. The setting, save for a palace more bleak than baroque, was inter- 
esting. White curtains, hung with about five red, green and black hieroglyphs, closed 
in on the scenes, enacted on steps. The drama when they were pulled over by black 
inquisitorial figures was beautiful ; when these same figures, in the dance of the 
Furies, bore on the bodies of ‘‘ those who died for love ”’, the effect was Websterian 
in its horror. 


Massine, as I write, has finally given us his Symphonie Fantastique, but too late 
for my comments. For the rest, five weeks were taken up with the old favourites. 
It was fun to see the standard works at both houses, but five weeks is a long time, and 
the only novelties were new versions, not creations ; Jardin Public with new décor 
and costumes which were not an improvement. Charming in themselves, they 
showed up the vulgarity of the choreography. The scene was pretty—but as a 
picture, not as a set. This happens with so many ballets of Massine. He seems to 
demand so much room for his dancers that the setting can only be backcloth and 
side-strips. And when shall we see a little lighting? The attempts to use light 
in the new version of Présages were elementary compared with, say, The Seagull 
or even, almost, Spread It Abroad. Ballet used to use the best ; in décor and lighting 
it now stays in a rut. The pseudo-cyclorama used in Présages was a sorry affair 
compared to that of Lady Macbeth in Zuerich, though it was not without interest 
to find de Basil (who gave his first audiences Miro and Chirico) abandoning Masson. 
This was initiated in the gala when prices were doubled for a special performance 
at which the announced number of former dancers from the Imperial Ballet was 
reduced. But it did not matter, for it is always a comfort to “‘ see Shelley plain ”’. 
On this occasion it was Kchessenskaja, very far from plain. Legendary both as baller- 
ina and woman, with almost as many stories clustering round her as roses or rubies, 
she arrived (why written-up as aunt of the Duchess of Kent ?) to do, at 64, a dance 
she last performed twenty-five years ago. And she did it. Very well. And did it 
twice. Which of course was—what can one call it but sporting ? It wasn’t a dance 
one would normally want to see—but Kchessenskaja isn’t a dancer one has normally 
been able to see, so one was grateful. More so than with Sokolova, for with her it 
eres so short a time since she retired that one can still resent being given a less 
finished picture to superimpose on a fresh memory. There is, however, this much 
to be said when ballerinas come back ; you don’t see the dancer grown old in her 
réles. You may not see the dancer—only the person, the other person, she now is, 
“doing”” a dance. Kchessenskaja “ did” hers with great high spirits, a clever 
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costume, and notable arm-gestures and carriage of the head. I find the younger 
dancers tend to weaken at the neck and Toumanova in Aurora’s Wedding has developed 
a habit of putting her head down like a boxer as she frowns into her spins. The frown 
may be an injustice ; I find the excessive make-up now employed is misleading. 
The blued lids of Nemchinova are, of course, a holy tradition, like the rest of her. 
But the beaded lashes and paint-lengthened eyebrows of the younger dancers would 
only be permissible if the face were a mask—and that it is no longer allowed to be. 
The dancers grimace, a mask can’t, so it should be faces they wear. Or else masks. 

Whilst criticising—as I promised not to do—I would like to suggest there should 
be a convention for flowers ; one bloom a bouquet. At the gala, there were far too 
many flowers. Wreaths, chaplets, bunches, baskets, even a pot, make the stage look 
only like an expensive laying-out in a poor district. And if it is held that these were 
called for by the return of an old dancer, I must as reply make way for one who 


has lately seen a yet older. 
R.H. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF 
FOREIGN FILMS 


By J. M. HARVEY 


HERE are three different methods of presenting foreign films. 

Some are re-made in English or American studios with a new 

cast, the result generally being a picture which bears but little 

resemblance to the original. ‘ Dubbing ’ is a process sometimes 
employed. A fresh sound-track is given to the picture and the dialogue is 
re-recorded in the language of the country in which the film is to be shown. 
The work of fitting a new language to the lip-movement of the original 
is a very skilled technical process and although, in face of the great diffi- 
culties encountered, the results are sometimes surprisingly efficient, 
there can hardly be a more certain method of removing all the original 
atmosphere. Surely from an entertainment angle one of the greatest 
attractions of foreign films is to listen to a language not one’s own? 
To take out all the characteristic intonations and modulations which 
make the speech of most European languages so attractive to listen to 
and to replace them with the usual flat tones of our countrymen must rob 
the foreign film of much of its charm. The small words and exclamations 
of a foreign language can be neither translated nor ‘ dubbed ’. 

The third method used is that of superimposing sub-titles at the foot 
of the picture. Although quite sufficiently costly, it is, of course, very 
much less expensive than either of the two preceding methods, and it 
has the further advantage of resulting in less loss of the original flavour 
of the film. Those who are fortunate enough not to require the trans- 
lation are also not obliged to read the sub-titles. 

Since the Academy Cinema started showing foreign films with English 
titles in 1932 (the first to be presented in this way were ‘‘ Kamerad- 
schaft’’ and “‘ Maedchen in Uniform”) there are now three 
cinemas in London which show such films as a permanent policy 
and two or three others which from time to time have revivals. The smail 
portion of the cinema-going public which supports these films is a very 
faithful band, but it appears that they are not yet particularly title-conscious 
and that they do not bring their critical faculties to bear on differentiating 
between good and bad titling. Perhaps this is partly due to the fact that 
it is difficult to criticise wisely without some knowledge of the art or process 
under review. It would be easy to lay down some simple axioms for those 
who edit foreign films, but it must be borne in mind that the whole method 
is primarily governed by technical limitations. 

_ I should like here to give a brief description of the process employed 
in superimposing titles, but I do so hoping that the reader will be forgiving 
if his knowledge of the technical side of films is underestimated. 
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To superimpose titles on to a film in its country of origin where the 
negative is available is comparatively simple and the cost of doing so is 
not great. A number of pictures from abroad have been shown here with 
the titling work done in their own country, but in nearly every case they 
are found to contain a number of spelling and grammatical errors. 

Even if the owners would consent to sending over a negative to allow 
of a print with titles being made, the cost would be prohibitive, unless 
the general distribution of this film were likely to be considerably in excess 
of anything up to now; for the importation cost of negative is fivepence per 
foot as against one penny per foot for positive prints. It can therefore be 
assumed that when titling a film here, one is supplied with one positive 
print. After the sections of the film to be covered by titles have been 
selected, they are cut out, re-photographed and printed with the title 
superimposed, and then joined back into the film. This presents many 
difficulties for the laboratory. The grading of foreign films seems much less 
even than is the case with British and American products and the problem 
of matching these sections is considerable. British and American laboratories 
turn out prints which are more definitely black and white than the prints 
from abroad. These are often in varying density of brown or grey. 
Naturally when a print contains a great number of joins, its life is apt to 
be shortened and a clumsily-made join can be heard ‘ bumping’ as it 
goes through the projector. A process which is much in use abroad is 
embossing the titles on to the print, and some films in which this method 
has been used have been seen here. One drawback is that the outline of 
the letters is sometimes uneven and the words appear to wobble at the 
edge. This is apparently caused by uneven pressure in the actual embossing 
of the title. Another drawback to this process is that if any mistake has 
been made in the casting of the title it is quite impossible to correct it 
once it is on the film. The title cannot be removed since there is no plain 
section with which to replace it and for the same reason a fresh title 
cannot be inserted. This is assuming that the work is being done from 
one positive print. The only remedy is to cut out that section of the film 
altogether, but it is more than likely that in the interests of continuity 
it is not desirable to make such a cut. ; 

Mention of cutting leads naturally to the question of Censorship. 
It is perhaps not altogether remarkable that many foreign films which 
come to this country are found to violate the list of rules issued by the 
British Board of Film Censors. The cuts required by the Censor in one 
film which I recently handled amount to over 1,200 feet. Sometimes 
the deletion of a single word or sentence results in havoc to a sequence, 
especially when only a positive print is available. It may not be generally 
known that the sound is printed nineteen frames in advance of the picture, 
so that in making cuts it is not at all unusual to find that the section to 
be removed contains some modulations on the sound-track which are 
to reproduce the first word or two of the opening sentence of the following 
scene which is to be retained. An open mouth from which no sound 


issues is the result of such cutting ! 
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The first stage in the titling of a film is naturally to see it through 
with the dialogue sheets and translation in hand. A selection of the portions 
of dialogue to be covered by titles can then bemade, after which one departs 
to a laboratory and proceeds to mark on the film the exact positions 
where each title is to be placed. This is where one’s real troubles begin | 
The first selection of titles is done with a view to making the story clear 
to an audience with no knowledge of the original language. In addition to 
clarifying the actual story one aims at using enough titles to prevent any 
points of importance or interest in the dialogue being missed. In the last 
two or three years films have become increasingly loaded with dialogue. 
Whereas ‘‘ Kameradschaft ” only had between seventy and eighty titles, 
and ‘‘ Maedchen in Uniform ”’ two hundred and thirty, “ Episode ” re- 
quired seven hundred and thirty. 


It is all very well to sit at a desk and write a title-list which will ensure 
the above objects being achieved, but the governing factor in the final 
selection is the footage of each shot. In order that the titles can be read 
a certain footage must of course be allowed to a given number of words. 
In most foreign languages fewer words are used than is necessary in an 
English translation. Add to that the speed at which some nations speak. 
The speed of present-day cutting is another bogey. Some directors 
constantly change the camera angle during a sentence. Thus it is quite 
common to find that a single sentence may start on one shot, continue 
on a second and finish on a third.. This small piece of dialogue may require 
seven feet of film for its covering title and yet the shots perhaps measure 
no more than two feet, three feet and two-and-a-half feet respectively. 


I am quite convinced that if a two-lined title is repeated on two different 
backgrounds one instinctively reads the first line twice and by the time 
one reaches the second line the title has disappeared, so this quick 
cutting is one of the great difficulties to contend with in placing titles. 
It is therefore very desirable that the person who writes the titles 
should also be responsible for the marking up of the film at the 
laboratory in order that titles can be shortened, lengthened or split 
according to the footage available. 


Translation for titling presents a number of problems with which the 
translator of books and plays does not have to contend. The translation 
is being read at the same time as the original is being heard. Thus the 
licence usually permissible is considerably curtailed. Those with some 
knowledge of the original are often quick to criticise what they consider 
an incorrect translation in cases where licence has been taken in order 
to reproduce the dialogue in the way which appears most simple and direct. 
The play on words or double meanings is one of the many pitfalls in titling. 
To quote from “ Liebesmelodie,”’ one of the Academy’s recent successes:— 


es 2 Ts : ‘ ; 
Wahrscheinlich einen kleinen Kater?” questions one character 
and the answer given is :— 


orto: ; ; 
Kleine Kater, das ist schon eine ausgewachsene Angorakatz.” 
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A literal translation would be interesting ! 

“ Probably you’ve got a small Tom-cat ? ” 

“ A small Tom-cat ? It’s already a full-grown Angora cat |” 
Very likely a good proportion of the audience know that Kater is Tom-cat 
but it is doubtful if more than a very small percentage know it also to be 
a slang term for a ‘thick head’ or a ‘hang-over’ and they may wonder why 
the covering title makes no mention of the Angora cat. 


I have often noticed that in cases where titling has been praised in press 
criticisms (it is usually ignored) it is generally in reference to films in 
which the original dialogue has been clever and witty. It is naturally much 
easier to make palatable titles out of dialogue which is written with the 
flavour of a Lonsdale than when one is confronted by a page of dialogue 
so poor and lacking in wit that there seems no reason to select one line 
more than another for translation. 


I have been asked which language is the easiest to title. Personally 
I prefer German every time. It contains many words similar to English, 
which makes it easier for those who are simultaneously employing 
the two senses of listening and seeing. The speed, also, of German speech 
is nearer to our own than French. The quality of the dialogue in French 
films is seldom outstanding, but perhaps some of the very natural acting 
in French productions is the outcome of dialogue filled with broken 
sentences and small words or ejaculations which cannot be translated. 
There is a tendency today to give the public more and more sub-titles. 
This bad habit is probably the result of the audible whisper of interro- 
gation so often heard when a line or two is passed without a covering 
title. The explanation of the omission is probably that the sentence or 
two in question are so trivial and unimportant that a title is unnecessary 
to the understanding of the story. Unfortunately it seems a natural 
reaction of human nature that these omissions immediately cause one’s 
audience to feel cheated out of some line of unusual brilliance or wit. 
You may rest assured that the wretched translator would never miss such 
rare oases. Russian and Czech do not suit this medium of translation ; 
the small number of words employed and the different intonations and 
inflections used perhaps account for this. 

I have also been asked how the decision is made as to whether to interpret 
dialogue or action in titles. Since descriptive titles are only used in rare 
cases they should not be necessary in sub-titles which are intended as a 
translation of the sound on the film. If descriptive titles are not used in 
the original they should not be necessary in the translated version. ‘To use 
them would be to admit of failure in the efficiency of the sub-titles. In 
titling upwards of thirty films, I have only once used a descriptive title. 
It was employed in order to make clear a sequence following a long 
section which had been deleted in order to bring the total length of the 
film down to a footage which would allow it not to exceed the running 
time beyond which English audiences grow restive. 
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With all its drawbacks, sub-titling still appears to be the best means 
which can be employed to enable one to enjoy films of all nations. It 
is rare to obtain constructive criticism on this work, since those with a 
complete knowledge of the original language have no need to read the 
sub-titles and rarely do so, and those without that knowledge are not 
in a position to judge whether the title gives an adequate rendering or not. 
However, if the wording of the titles appears to put the story across in a 
simple and natural manner, the translation must be taken on trust and 
criticism can be concentrated on a few simple points. The first essential 
of a sub-title is that it should be easily read; this is often difficult to 
achieve where the background is white. It should also be timed so that 
in reading one gets an impression of correct synchronisation with the speech 
and it should be placed over changing backgrounds. On the result of 
the solution of these difficulties the work of sub-titling should be judged. 
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SWEDISH CINEMA 


By ADJA YUNKERS 


(Translated by Robert Herring) 


don fernando 
? y las flores ? 


HE film is a plant which grows everywhere. even in arctic regions with 
their whole months of agonising cold, the sunless days and interminable 
nights cannot prevent the flowering of this human longing for dream. 
it is inevitable and irresistible. 
in order to understand the social life and intellectual wealth of a country, it is 
often sufficient to know its films. you enter into the soul of a people more swiftly 
through the screen than through the majestic portals of science or of political dis- 
cussion. but—is what the world has agreed to call “ the typically swedish film ” 
really actually swedish, a product of the swedish spirit ? the swedish film known as 
“ classic ” was the result of a poignant dramatisation or unusual realism with some- 
thing that can be described as “ nordic pathos ” and even a certain tendency to the 
sinister. 
the great and unconscious midwife of the masterpieces of “‘ the great days of the 
swedish cinema” was selma Lagerl6f, with her chronicles of ‘‘ Goesta Berling,”’ 
“ Jerusalem,” etc. also important were the finn Linnankoski with his ‘Song of 
the Scarlet Flower,” the norwegians Bjoernson and Ibsen with ‘‘ Synnéve Solbakken 
and “‘ Terje Vigen” and, last but not least, the icelander Johann Sijurjonsson, 
author of ‘‘ Berg Eyvind and his Wife.” 
when you analyse these films you will find that they have nothing to do with the 
Sweden of to-day, scarcely with that of yesterday—and very often not with 
Sweden at all. swedish pictures were labelled as “ typically swedish ” by foreigners, 
who knew Sweden even less than the swedes themselves. it was the creative power, 
the human vigour and sense of style and form, as well as the sentiment, in 
them which is responsible for their universal fame. although the actors’ glued-on 
beards were purely swedish in origin, these films were the individual creation of two 
artists of genius and outstanding personality. one was born in Helsingfors and 
is not a swede. the “ classic”’ period of the swedish film is, after all only a 
parenthesis. when you speak of the swedish film of “ the great days,” you are 
applying to it of your own accord an image of the heroic and divine. that is dangerous 
and allows it to be thought that the banality and absence of imagination in the 
films of to-day is only “‘ je m’en foutisme.” Stiller and Sjéstrém did not always create 
masterpieces. on the contrary!... their first films were as petty, banal and stupid 
as you can imagine. who nowadays remembers Sjéstrém’s films of 1915: “ The 
Strike,” ‘“‘ Hearts That Meet,” etc., etc.? or Stiller’s “ When Artists Love ” and 
“‘ His Wife’s Past’? of the same year? oblivion has clouded these films and the 
two men as they then were. that is good for one’s idea of these men, but it 
changes and fundamentally distorts the outlines of their history. sweden herself has 
added nothing to the discoveries made in the cinema. the silent film was readily 
received by Sweden—with keenness and intelligence she immediately appropriated 
it to her needs and necessities, which is a remarkable sign of the swedish tempera- 
ment ; and, a year after Lumiere publicly presented his first film in Paris, that is 
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to say, in 1896, films were already being given in Malmo and other parts of Sweden. 
the names of such pioneers as Charles Magnusson, Jens Edward Kock belong 
to the history of the development of the swedish film. the first picture-house 
in America was opened in 1905, in Pittsburgh, and in Sweden in Kristianstad in 
1908. as early as 1907, Frans G. Wiberg made his first detective film, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Caught The Thief,” at Kristianstad, and one-reel films became well-known 
all over the world between 1906 and 1908. ean ae 

when Charles Magnusson began production at Kristianstad he took as inspiration 
Georges Melies and the other frenchmen with their historical dramas. thus the 
french made ‘“ The Murder of the Duc de Guise ” (1907), and ‘“‘ Marie Antoinette ” 
and Magnusson made his “‘ Franfrik Stal” (1910). 

when the french engaged Sarah Bernhardt for their films, Magnusson followed 
their example in Sweden. when you read the programmes of those distant days, 
you find that all that mattered was theft, thrill, movement nightmare sensations 
with a complete absence of probability. this was so everywhere that films were made. 
how then are we to explain that Sjéstrém and Stiller were serving an art so question- 
able, when their films were none of them any better than the general run of pictures 
being made? because they knew that the film could become an instrument of 
subtlety and many-sidedness. Stiller excelled in films dealing with detectives or 
blood. his film “‘ The Dagger ”’ was banned by the censor. he began with a film 
called ‘‘ The Vampire,” which was a film of abduction in the grand manner, as was 
his next, “‘ The Black Masks ” (1912). Sjéstrém’s first film was also banned, and so 
was his second, “‘ Ingeborg Holm ” (1913). 

it is very interesting to follow the zig-zag course these men took towards grandeur 
and purity . . . it is also very instructive .. . but it is better not to direct the limelight 
too readily on them and their chefs d’oeuvre of these times. they were by no means 
“classic ” and simply represent products which were eagerly swallowed by the whole 
world—often a hundred copies of these films would be made for abroad. the short 
form of two to three acts prevented any possibility of depth, and killed any human 
pattern or atmosphere before it took shape ; the characters remained rough sketches. 
but out of this embryo the really classic and splendid film developed. 

Sjéstrém and Stiller continued to build the swedish cinema on a foundation 
which, as is shown by the choice of theme, sensationalism and carrying-off, was not 
really swedish. these were acquisitions from abroad—from France and America. 
no one suspected that the film could be anything else, and if the swedish film won 
such a position of importance, at one time influencing the productions of the whole 
world, it is thanks to the imaginative and inspired talents of these two men, Sjéstrém 
and Stiller. the birth of the classic films dates from the time when the sensational 
style was clarified and broken up in the prism of these two men and became art. 
thus the great films of Sjéstrém were made; “ Terje Vigen ” (1916) which then 
was still only four acts, “‘ Berg Eyvind ” (1918), “ The Sons of Ingemar ” (1918-19), 
“‘ Karin, Daughter of Ingemar” (1920), “ Phantom Carriage ” (1921) and “ He 
Who Judges ” (1922). then Stiller also made ‘“‘ Song of the Scarlet Flower ” (1919), 
“ Arne’s Treasure ” (1919), and ‘‘ Goesta Berling ” (1923-24). their example inspired 
other directors to follow and these produced films of a quality they have not since 
been able to attain—for example, ‘‘ Dumingen ” (1919) by Ivan Hedquist, and 
“The Hemsé Islanders ” (1919) by Carl Barcklind. 

it is thanks to the inspired creative strength of Stiller and Sjéstrém that the 
classic films were so valuable. the film was something new—there were no models to 
follow, each new picture was a step forward, and you did not have to pay any attention 
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to side-issues. you made your films as inspiration dictated and when these two men 
disappeared to America, an immense and disturbing gap was left behind them. 

it was at this moment that the via dolorosa of the present swedish cinema began. 
the two men were no longer there, but their shadows still disturbed producers’ 
sleepless nights. there were now examples to follow—but what was one to do, 
and how should one do it? should one copy them exactly ? when one tried to, 
it happened that the result no longer appealed to the public’s taste... such films 
established no contact and from the financial point of view were disastrous, then 
what ? then, they had no one at their disposal sufficiently creative and imaginative 
or capable of making films of some artistic worth, which would have attracted the 
public, they began to make mean calculations, to find ‘‘ what the public wants ” 
and—well what do you do if you lack creative inspiration ? you examine statistics 
and tables of the public’s film-going ; without, all the same, succeeding in pro- 
ducing films that had even the least artistic merit. they were very, they were 
excessively restless and uncertain. fear of breaking away from the line of Stiller and 
Sjéstrém (since these gentlemen themselves were, all the same, still very popular) 
—provoked dramatic films, full of lurid action, such as John Brunius’ “ Johann 
Ulfstierna ” (1923), Gustav Molander’s “‘ Eastwards’’ after Selma Lagerloef, and 
Ivar Johansson’s ‘“‘ Sin” (1926) after Strindberg. but despite the example of 
their masters, the human element was missing, nor was their success anything to 
speak of. then it was realised that the mentality of the swedish people had changed, 
and that they desired gayer, less serious things—comedies. for (I quote a very eminent 
swedish film-critic) ‘‘ the modern swede is not a dramatist, as is, for example the 
Russian or German. the modern swede is good at telling amusing stories. he dotes 
on anecdotes. he is interested not in the soul of his neighbour, but in how he 
lives, what his digestion is like, how he dresses—that is why the people’s open-air 
theatres are so successful with us. they’re straightforward, their productions are 
pleasant but psychologically unambitious and they are played by amusing and 
sympathetic actors. it must be a mistake that sweden pines for the dramatic, classical 
films of the golden age—dramatic films would surely be greeted with applause to-day 
if—and there we have it, if they were to be made by talented and inspired people. 
it is just such people that we have not got at the moment...” 

in the silent era, and even during the first years of talkies, a number of so-called 
gay films, popular comedies, were made. now they are all forgotten. the mediocrity 
of these films, especially as regards camera-work, went to the heart. 

to-day the camera-work in swedish films is all that it should be. thanks to the 
experimenting, talents and vision of Ake Dahlquist, it is of remarkably high quality. 
the same cannot be said of the scenarios, which are still on a plane of deplorable 
futility and triviality. 

the struggle to find a good comedy is very old. Sjéstrém in his time sought the 
proper form for a swedish comedy, with witty dialogue, smart atmosphere and 
good photography, as is shown in his film “ Thomas Graal’s Best Children ” (1918) 
and also in Stiller’s “‘ Erotikon ” (1920). 

the one who seemed to have succeeded in bringing the fight to a successful and 
spirited conclusion was undeniably Gustav Molander. he worked first as an apprentice 
under Sjéstrém and Stiller, then he wrote for them the scenarios of “‘ Terje Vigen ” 
and “ Song of the Scarlet Flower,” and others. his first film, “‘ Bodakungen ”’ 
shows clearly the influence of his masters. but soon he dropped this style and found 
the smiling, witty expression natural to him in the picture, “‘ The Ward of Thomas 
Graal.” and since then, as a director, he climbs from film to film towards a clarity 
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that is more and more remarkable. some of his films have had a success abroad, for 
instance ‘‘ Entrance Through The Kitchen ”’ (1932) a mediocre film remarkable 
for the strength of its direction, “ A Quiet Flirtation ” (1933), equally banal and 
unimportant but again saved from insipidity by the direction, “‘ Bachelor Father ” 
(1935) and “ Swedenhielms ”’ (1934). 

the swedish films which accidently get shown abroad to-day are gay, smiling and— 
superficial. they have no bearing on the film of the future and are meant exclusively 
for home consumption. there are directors to come who are very gifted and serious 
workers ; Ivar Johansson, Per-Axel Branner and Gustav Edgren. perhaps, thanks 
to them, it will one day be possible again to speak of the Swedish cinema... 

sweden is situate between latitudes 55 and 69 North and between longitudes 
24 and 100 east, according to the meridian of Greenwich. the people of this admirable 
country cultivate the land, raise cattle, and export wood, stone, smdrgdsbord and 
armaments... 
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FILM IN FOCUS 


By ROBERT HERRING 


HANKS to one of those fits of freakish fun which keep the film industry so 

interesting, the press were recently enabled, if not compelled, to see four 

films in eight hours. “ There’s service !”” one could imagine the sponsors 

_ saying. “ There’s speed! Not wasting your day, old be-oy, and preventing 

you seeing the other fellow’s films, too.” I would suggest that a clear eye and a 

fresh mind are really more conducive to remembering pictures, but the film-industry 

do not, I gather, want one to remember them, they want one to forget, and in that 

who shall say they are not wise ? At the end of that jolly June day, the only film which 

had made on my mind any impression as a complete unit was a short picture which 
ran only ten minutes and had only one character ; not a star but a fish. 

I find that this happens so often that it is symptomatic of the cinema. “‘Big film” after 
“big” film comes along, and in each, however they may differ, there is always something, 
or a lack of something, that prevents acceptance of them as a whole. But time and time 
again, a little film turns up, live and alert and leaping from the screen because it 
has an aim and arrives there without altering it. It will do this, not because it is 
educational or advertising, (though these may be fields which, as things are, most 
encourage good films) but because though short in length itis bigin implication. Feature 
films are far too long and have almost no implication, except that they were made 
because something had to be made. “ Three-fourths of the pictures made to-day 
are made because the studios have release-dates to meet, and not because anyone 
has anything that must or should be expressed by them ”. So says Capra and when 
a director himself starts to speaking like that, one may take his word. 

In comparing the achievement of a short with that of a big feature film, I am 
not comparing the actual content of a documentary with what you may, or may 
not, find in a Marion Davies flopus. But I am comparing the degree in which 
differing pictures accomplish what should be their aims, and in the full-length films 
of the quarter I cannot find complete accomplishment. With the exception of 
Louis Pasteur, I can think of no new film which was what it set out to be. 
Something extraneous was flung in, something essential removed. In Fanostk, the 
Czech film at the Academy, it was the censor that removed—some of the torture, 
some of the grimness which was the other side of the picture and gave point, by 
contrast, to adventures that otherwise seemed too romantic. 

In Secret Agent, Alfred Hitchcock was up to his tricks again. Evident tricks 
spoil a spy-picture, which should persuade us that the strangest behaviour is 
conventional. John Gielgud never had a chance to make Ashenden more than a figure. 
Hitchcock is so busy surrounding his characters with types, that the types were, 
finally, the only ones who had a chance to be characters. Thus Florence Kahn stood 
out; whilst Peter Lorre positively protruded, in a sort of Mexican burlesque of 
Harpo Marx. Just what chance such a one would have of performing important 
missions in wartime Switzerland, I leave to be guessed. Hitchcock didn’t. He is 
excellent in accumulation of circumstance, in keeping his dramas part of daily life, 
and in giving us action. Secret Agent had speed and a style of its own. But, on final 
reflection, it reinforced my conviction that Hitchcock is less interested in the story 
for the dramatic development than for the technical opportunities it offers. Otherwise, 
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I feel he would not be so comparatively uninterested in human character, so careless 
over crucial details (the reading of a telegram secretly in one scene, in a crowded 
lounge the next) or so often, almost deliberately, double-cross his own cleverness 
with sleight of hand which implies that what he’s been given to do is either so easy, 
he’s scarcely extended at all, or else so dull it needs dressing up. Secret Agent, there- 
fore, was again a film out of focus, manner and matter not justly aligned. 

As a musical, Show Boat I imagine to be as good a musical as could 
be wanted. Yet, again, it is a big picture spoilt by smallness ; in this case, 
the pettiness of outlook which apparently felt that one Irene Dunne must be the 
star at all costs. But if a lady (and no one more ladylike than Miss Dunne, each 
gesture a creak, and condescension in every gauzed smile)—if a lady can’t establish 
her lead in a legitimate length of footage, it hardly helps to increase it. To increase 
it at the cost of altering the story and lessening Robeson’s singing is merely the kind 
of expensive stupidity which would be funny if it weren’t, here, for other elements 
which make it tragic. Let me, therefore, merely state that the song which is properly 
the Chorus of the piece was cut because the Negroes knew how to sing, and because 
Miss Dunne must be allowed to show she, too, could do that kind of thing if she wished 
—by blacking her face and shaking her limbs (the wrong way) and on the whole 
making one wish she had had one good friend, just one, on the set to advise her. 
Or even a traffic sign, which in my experience will often say ‘‘ Stop ”. 

Of a class different from spy-film or musical, Tudor Rose yet repeated the lesson 
whilst repeating another ; that if you are going to theatricalise history for the screen, 
stage-artists such as Sybil Thorndike and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies (an authentic 
Bloody Mary) are going to Holbein it with a vengeance which will annihilate players 
not used to the stage. Tudor Rose also showed that, though it is pleasant to see the 
less patronised periods of history, it is dangerous to make central figures of puppet 
personages, especially if these are of an age which necessitates minors attempting 
to fill the screen. There were several good points to the film, the sound being one, 
the dignity another, the first glimpse of Mary Tudor on her way to London, and a 
certain regard for conditions of the time. But it remained a film with good points, 
and when you have seen enough films with good points (San Francisco, The Princess 
Comes Acrass among recent others), you look at them, sort them out and come 
to the conclusion, which I submit is inevitable, that they don’t exist as units. 
It may be very well for those who are critics and students of the cinema to chalk 
up good points and bad points, spot a good performance (Bette Davies nearly always) 
in an indifferent picture, a good bit of sound-track here, neat camera-work there. 
But that is not a sufficient result from the vast expenditure of energy, money and 
material which a big film represents. None of the films I have mentioned—and the 
list could be extended to take in Broken Blossoms (if you have to), The Unguarded 
Hour, The Country Doctor, ad lib—leave a crystal-clear definite impression. They are 
muddled and mixed. They are all over the place. A character-study is softened, 
a situation negated, a problem raised, revolved and refused. Because of these 
things, they lack dramatic drive. The producers, wondering what is the matter 
begin again—usually about halfway through, when the end should be in sight. 
Even though Fury was good enough to remind us that every previous picture of 
Fritz Lang made us think his home would be Hollywood, he too fell to this Hollywood 
habit, of running back on his tracks, in the hope that a thing half-done twice 
will be as effective as a thing carried to logical conclusion. There is this conflict 
between what the story demands and what has to be put in or brought out in order 
to please the public. And so the things that please the public in their right setting 
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lose their appeal, as well as appropriateness, in the wrong, and any purpose there 
might be in a story is kept hidden, like a star’s child, lest it be thought illegitimate. 

The conditions which govern instructional and advertising films prevent a repetition 
of this. A man who makes a film of the habits of a fish has a definite object—to show 
the habits of that fish, A man who wishes to explain a weather disturbance or the 
working of a farm sets out to do that. His picture will only be bad if his explanation 
is inadequate ; the usual reason for this fault is one that holds in no other branch of 
commercial cinematography ; it will be because he has considered the public too 
much. I have had in the past, before instructionals were general, occasion to criticise 
some of the “ Secrets of Nature ” on that score ; they were competing as entertain- 
ment and putting the public before the picture. But on the whole a man making 
such a film does not say to himself ‘‘ I must make a film in which I can have village 
maids in a hayfield, ten shots of pretty trees, a country lane and nine clouds. What 
subject will allow me to do that ?”’. He chooses his subject, and he takes pains that 
the shots used are attractive as well as illustrative of his theme. If that is Causes of a 
Weather Disturbance, we will see squadrons of cloud rolling over the counties of 
England, we will be taken up into the air to see them forming, and we will see them, 
both in slow motion and fast photography, turning into rain. But the director has 
used them to serve his theme. He has not chosen his theme because clouds and 
counties can be dragged in. A contracted studio-director of big films works 
differently. He knows, or he is told, what must be in a picture. The only 
danger, from his point of view, is that there may be something in the story which 
doesn’t fit in with it all. He must watch out to see that it isn’t noticed. But sometimes 
an actor or actress pitches on something in the part, or someone’s voice on just one 
line of dialogue, some tiny scene left in as a link, will blow the whole thing sky-high. 
And that is what comes of approaching a picture knowing what must be in it when 
it’s finished rather than what you want to say at the beginning. 

The picture which jumped out and spoke to me from the screen (instead of 
mumbling) was The African Lung fish. It is a Swedish film. Adja Yunkers has already 
written on Swedish cinema, but I will permit myself to say that more than five hundred 
shorts have been made under the aegis of the Swedish Ministry of education, most 
of which are in use in the schools. The African Lungfish was shown in a programme 
arranged by the British Film Institute at the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
best description I can give of it is that it is fit to place alongside L’Hippocampe and 
Earthworm, which I reviewed in the last issue. It is a straightforward picture of the 
lungfish burying itself in sand ; it sets out to show its habits ; it shows them ; that 
is all. But at the end, one knows something of the fish’s character, imagination is 
stirred and interest enlarged. Not every short is good, or even excusably mediocre. 
Two pictures shown in the same programme seemed to me bad. I speak under 
correction, because these films are meant for children and one never sees them 
shown to children. Every show of educational pictures to which I have, as a critic, 
been invited, has been given to audiences either of critics or of teaching authorities. 
Remembering that children have no difficulty in following Mickey Mouse, some of 
whose pictures I find much too fast, I am inclined to think some educationals are too 
slow. Then I remember that the things in them, though familiar to me, are strange 
to the children. There were some films made for children of five to seven, shown 
at the Annual Conference of Educational Associations. They showed ploughing, sowing, 
harvesting. There would be a lengthy shot of a farmcart. Lengthy shots of many 
simple things. I was about to think they did not “teach” enough, there was not 
enough in them. But I had to remember that the city children for whom they were 
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designed had never actually seen fields and sheep and duckponds and harrows. 
Among an infantile audience, I would have known this at once, by the “ oohs and 
“ ahs” as they came on the screen. Alone, among adults, I could have missed it. 
And there must be many similiar points that I do miss. : : 

Therefore I may be quite wrong in saying that The Mountain and Radio were 
not good (in any case, it is always to be understood of any critic that ‘‘it seems to 
me” is a presumed prefix to his opinions). I should be wrong over The 
Mountain because Jean Benoit Levy, who made it, was also concerned with La 
Maternelle and I should say the director of that understood children. But it seemed 
to me that his film was quite static. It purported to take you up a mountain, showing 
the change of vegetation at different levels. But there was no sense of going through 
those levels. Had there been someone on the mountain, had some peak or a flock of 
sheep been kept in view, getting nearer, reached, being past, the mountain would 
have been known. Aerial photography would also have suggested its shape, size and 
height. Further, there was too much in the pictures and not enough in the comment- 
ary. The speaker said “ glacier ”, and the picture had whites, which were variously 
rivers, snow, glaciers. Radio, a Hungarian school-film was a matter of diagrams. 
It seemed to me therefore to miss the whole vitality of wireless, present in such 
pictures as Droitwich and in Weather Forecast. It is true that the picture’s aim was 
not to enlarge on what you might call the Mysteries of Radio ; it was indeed meant 
to make radio simple, being to teach wireless telegraphy to beginners. But a few 
shots of a station in action, a few scenes of the towns linked, to give boys some idea 
of the distances covered and to set radio in its place in the living world would, I think, 
have helped. Radio seemed to me precisely the kind of lesson on which I would 
have found it impossible to concentrate. 

These two seemed to me dull pictures, and I didn’t think Water Levels 
wholly justified ; when so many subjects are waiting to be screened, so many difficult 
things that can be elucidated and so many beautiful that can be seen in no other way, 
it seemed rather waste to make a picture of ten minutes on the operating of a river 
lock. No doubt I am wrong. But even if I am right, and these three films didn’t 
come off, they failed to come off only through a wrong approach. Cinema-teaching 
is not yet out of the first stages ; many who teach do not yet know how to use film 
otherwise than as animated lantern-slides, many who film do not know how to bring 
out the main points. This will be adjusted. If that seems too optimistic, let us say 
there is no reason to assume it cannot be. Meanwhile, if Radio and The Mountain 
did not do all film can do, they were yet complete. They didn’t tell the lesson in the 
best way. But they told it. They knew what it was, they faced it and didn’t deviate 
or throw in distractions. They were short films, and their content was fitted to running 
time. 

_ Three British films which I saw later differed in aim from all so far mentioned 
in that they were advanced and not so much educational as instructional. ‘There 
was no playing down. Any non-expert in their subjects—such as myself—indeed 
had to do a good deal of playing up. Not because they were complicated, but because 
one couldn’t afford to miss a single step. Cause of a Disturbance is not, as it may sound, 
a rival to Weather Forecast, for it is more scientific. It has no ‘‘ human interest ”’ 
of coastguards hoisting cones, farmers benefitting, pilots in planes. Beginning with 
diagrams anent isobars (at this point you play up), it shows the relation of temperature 
of air and clouds, the effects, and the causes of rain. I could never, in words, explain 
what they are, but since seeing this film, whenever I see, as this summer plentifully 
allows me, clouds zooming up, loose ones flying faster, I know what it means, I 
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know what is going on up there. The speeded-up photography is breath-taking, 
and the aerial as good as being “ on the ceiling ” in a hovering autogiro. This film, 
as far as I can judge, makes no concessions at all. It is a fact, filmed imaginatively. 

Agriculture offers, if I may be allowed to say so, a rich field for film. Farm F actory 
and Medieval Village are two solid additions to the comparatively few agricultural 
(as opposed to “‘ Nature’’) films. Medieval Village (directed by J.B. Holmes) takes the 
village of Laxton, where men still farm in methods based on the medieval. For this 
reason, it begins with a map that reminds us that Nottingham produced both Robin Hood 
and Puritan fathers, men of sturdy independence. It turns then to Laxton, where that 
independence takes the form of communal fields. They lie round the village, one 
wheat, one fallow, one clover. Farmed in rotation, each farmer holding so many 
strips, the strips scattered through the fields to give each man a roughly equal share 
of good and bad soil. It is startling when, excavating, a site, a statue, is found. But 
when on the screen before our eyes, we find these old methods in actual use—not 
the old implements, but the habits—it is centuries, not uncovered, but continuing. 
It is more than uncanny. It is as if among the Welsh marches one were to see in 
mirage the battle of Tewkesbury. Except that this isn’t mirage. There are the 
courts-manor, the men are still fined if they plough an inch or two over their strip, 
the “ gaits ” between the strips are still kept—and that is an interesting word, for 
it is the ‘‘ gaits ” that allow easy access or walking between strips. And none of this 
is quaint, or revived, or even deliberate ; it has simply gone on. The farmers prefer it 
that way, or maybe they haven’t bothered to know if they prefer. They simply go on. 
As New Forest Law goes on in the South. Alsoin England. To-day. To any one who 
has read history, Laxton becomes essential to visit ; to everyone else, as to them 
also, the film is essential to see. For it tells of that history, as well as of agriculture, 
and of much else. No doubt there is, in modern conditions, waste under this system. 
Farm Factory, on the other hand, shows how a Suffolk farm built in 1810 was so 
well planned that it is still labour-saving to-day. It is taken as a typical farm and is 
concerned simply to show the lay-out of buildings, so that the carts (then; lorries 
now) can drive right up to the barn, the beasts housed near the fodder for easy 
feeding, the stockman’s cottage within a stone’s throw of their sheds. To one like 
myself town-bred, it is a fact learned and stored away that once the gate of the farm- 
yard is passed one goes from the domain of the stockman to that of the fieldman 
and to him is responsible. Farm Factory sets out the hierarchy of farm,—farmer, 
stockman, fieldman, shepherd, under stockman, etc. It gives a picture of farm, 
not as a haphazard collection of buildings but as a lay-out as carefully planned as 
Gatwick aerodrome. And then it humanises it as a community, and enlarges that 
community to include the nearest village—in this case one so small that the children 
have to go to the next, which has a thatched church, to school. And school hours 
are set by the sun in order that the children may get home in daylight. Business-side 
marketing of home produce, is shown, and good diagrams give the mechanics of 
routine, production and consumption. Thus, seed gives crops and straw, crops 
fodder; fodder to animals; from animals manure, to the soil and for crops. Diagrams 
are done by a process of multiplying discs which I have not seen before, and is highly 
effective. These three films, which make one very aware of the country one sees 
so little of (especially if one’s work is to see films about it) are made in the 
Gaumont-British series of instructional shorts, under the general direction of Mary 


Field.* 
EL ae Be ee ee ee 
* Agricultural expert, Dr. Keen. Camerawork on Farm Factory by George Pocknall, on 
Medieval Village by Frank Bundy. 
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Their achievement and their relation of form to content are more readily recognised 
than in the educational pictures which, being made for a limited audience, are not 
generally seen. It is precisely my point that it is this limitation which enables them 
to reverse the usual procedure and have more design than decoration. The advan- 
tages of this limitation apply also to the better type of advertising film, as at present 
developed. I am not taking the gloomier kind, because I have taken only the better 
commercial and educational pictures. The argument would hold good proportionately 
if I went down the scale. What the artist is finally allowed to do in advertising films 
may be less than a tenth of what he would and could do. But he does that, and 
that less-than-one-tenth is more than we get elsewhere. 

Because by their nature, the better advertising films have to be unusual. They 
have to hold the attention. A charming, even an authentic, and possibly a pro- 
gressive, story might be made of the little girl who got her birthday presents in time 
thanks to the post or the schoolboy who got a job because he could wire to his father 
(a decent sort) that he had won a cricket match (and neither of these suggestions are 
very different from the fisherman who catches six, or is it a shoal, more sardines 
because the radio does him right)—but we wouldn’t remember cheaper parcel post 
or sixpenny telegrams nearly as vividly by them as we do Len Lye’s colour-films. 
Colour-Box and Kaleidoscope weren’t at all what the words “‘ advertising films ”’ 
suggest. They were an artist’s experiments. For that reason they were vivid and 
vital. They were other things, too. They got into layers of mind not usually reached 
by movie, and in that did three things; re-assured us that another felt as we did, 
stopped us from feeling him another and made us grateful, thus happy, thus acceptive, 
because anyone did feel that way. 

But looking at them from outside, from the point of view of those who sponsored 
them, it was the fact that these films did that that made them worth making. In other 
words, justified the artist having, if not freedom, at least six inches more lead and a 
larger size in collars than he’d get in any of the newer studios that spoil the face of 
nature in the name of art, if either exists in the Home Counties. 

Lye’s second colour-abstract was an improvement on his first. I take myself to 
task for calling it “ abstract,” for nothing was less so if you felt that way of it. But 
let that pass, I’ve a lot to say. His Shell puppet-film was an improvement on other 
puppet-films. Not an improvement on Lye himself, perhaps, but an advance, possibly, 
as showing that he could, given that, do that much with it. Birth of a Robot may 
have been Lye aligned. But it showed that if Shell wanted a puppet-film, they 
couldn’t have gone to anyone better than Lye and his team for something that should 
be what an advertising film should be—immediate yet memorable. 

It had a simple objective; to boost a product amusingly. Its virtue lay, 
if I may be forgiven the conjunction, in its makers’ realisation that, quite apart from 
any old stuff being bad enough for a laugh, only one new thing was good enough. 
That assumption flatters at the start. But it has not, I think, been sufficiently observed 
that the makers of this film understood lighting in colour. Disney, of blessed memory, 
did many nice things with colour. He abandoned simile, got as near as metaphor— 
and stopped. Disney’s colour remained way behind his draughtmanship. The Little 
Wolves is a grand film, better in gags than many for months. If it didn’t win the hysterical 
success of the Three Little Pigs was that simply because we couldn’t react quickly 
enough to relief after seeing our pig-friends being panned ? I think the Pigs film was 
still new enough, near enough to the other Symphonies, what were Symphonies, 
to carry us over, via association. But by the time we have Little Wolves, we want them 
to be as representative of a source as the pigs, and they’re not. They’re the old thing, 
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they seem it, which is deader than being it—they seem the wolf in pig’s clothing, 
and Lord, how pork fades. Because Disney doesn’t use light. His colours are flat. 
Fine colours, but flat colours. His gags move, things change, the line flows. 
The colour stays picture-book colour. His black-and-whites were drawings 
come to life. Nothing prevented his coloureds from being pictures come to life. 
But when he has flame, it is red and orange paint. When lightning, a 
yellow zig. That is all right, but it is cardboard coming to life. Why have the card- 
board? Disney, asked to produce a motorist in a storm, would have had just a 
different bit of paint hitting the car. Lye, given the job, with his men makes it not 
a cardboard storm, not any kind of toy or otherwise storm you can put your finger 
on and say, no storm but a stunt. The storm puts its finger on you. Because colour 
without light isn’t much, and Lye doesn’t want much any way. He merely doesn’t 
want stuff in the way of what he does want, and paint isn’t what he wants, on film. 

Such a simple idea. And where’s it to be found? And who'll recognise it when 
itis? The Trail of the Lonesome Pine arrives and you will hear people say it isn’t 
“natural”. Actually, that is almost the one thing it is. What made people think 
it wasn’t “natural”’ was that colours changed from close-up to long shot. It sounds, 
as I write it, so simple a thing to maintain that distance of object affects colour- 
reaction. All stage-designing would be nullified were it not so. One need not take 
these reactions too seriously, I well know, for the majority mistake a ready answer 
for quick thinking. But the fact that these objections, which I have tried to sweep off 
their own ground, were raised at all, shows to me that audiences will for a long time 
be blind to one of the great advantages of colour—it isn’t natural at all. But one is 
missing out on a great deal if one doesn’t see how much it is made possible by the fact 
that skies can, even in the technicolour of a natty Talmuz, change from angle to angle, 
from precept to precept. That a dress which is blue in a doorway is mauve when 
you meet it, that nothing, nothing at all, need look as you think it looks and find on 
reflection it doesn’t. By which I mean that reactions to certain dramatic situations 
may turn a green hat into a screaming brown accent. As exsmple, why do the public 
accept the red velvet of Danilova in a ballet whose titular associations would make 
electric blue just as stridently soubrette ? In the setting, grey, brown and grey, in the 
choreography, the music, the red (velvet, tulle wouldn’t do—hence the failure of 
certain Don Fuan dresses), the red has the effect of, say, royal blue. And where is 
your montage now ? 

Take a look now at Lye’s latest picture. You’re not, as I write, able to. For that 
reason, forgive me that I am not myself able to “criticise” it. I saw Rainbow 
Dance in an early version. An early version does not mean it was unfinished, 
but that it was, so to speak, in proof. I am hoping to see it again before 
this has to be in proof. Lest I don’t, I will give a few indications of its quality. First, 
it is unlike any other film. It is also unlike most other things. Unlike them, too, it 
relates. You can’t say it “ says ” or it “‘ shows ” as plays, poems “ say ” and a painting, 
say, ‘‘ shows ”. Those are, saying and showing, shorthand at second-hand for the 
thing itself—the thing behind the shock which gets into thought that finally gets into 
words. Rainbow Dance is that thing. That is the nearest I can get to saying what 
it does—authentic sight-shocks. aunt 

For the rest, it may be remarked that Lye uses a figure, a living figure, in silhouette, 
against object backgrounds, that the action is dance and that in method he uses 
those of his previous films plus. It may be further said that the figure is swept with 
light ; it moves, turns at right-angles—into green-life, at corner, as it changes angle, 
enters red-life. This seemed to me like thinking. At another moment, the figure 

N 
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umps—jumps up, reaches there, but leaves itself behind. Or some self. For various 
selves jump out as it jumps, from black figure starting to yump, red figure, itself a 
stage further, jumps, and from that a blue. Each a stage and a figure, but each part 
of the whole, the Jump. It is like talking, the moment when someone says something 
which makes you split—there is you listening, you thinking, you about to speak 
to other, and you that’s not you watching you. So that there are four of one’s self, 
a row, for one second, sitting there. Seeing in Lye’s film, this man split, this army of 
selves of different layers, is very beautiful and, like all perception, frightening. And 
there are no times when the picture, along with the maker’s mind, seems to shift 
out of focus, 7 : 
And of how many films can that be said ? You can say it of the African Lung fish 
and the others. You can say it of Pasteur. But of what other feature films can it be 
said all the way through? Do not argue that no feature-length film can be good 
all the way through. That is not the point. The point is, few feature-length films 
have shape, as these have shape. These shorter I have mentioned develop their 
design because the successful expounding of the subject suggests shape. But what 
feature-film does that, attempts to? Who knows what should a four-reel, a five-reel, 
asix-reel film be? Thereis no design because most of these pictures are doing something 
that can’t be done—telling a story by asuccession of pictures. Narrative design overlaps 
pictorial design, the thing blurs, there are fuzzy edges—and instead of form, frills. It 
is not that there is something inherently good about one-reelers. It is only that the many- 
reelers aren’t as good, even in their way, as these are. They are not as complete, they are 
not as clear. It may be because the majority of them still have subjects that imply 
personal possession and acquisition are the aims of a successful life. Therefore, 
perhaps, conflict and compromise are inevitable, Whatever the reason, they blur 
the screen. But I find when I come on these others, I find—film in focus. Then the 
projector ray ceases to be only electrical impulse, but is fitting instrument for the 
creative impulse of the director. Just as the projector must keep the reel in focus on 
its side, so must the mind making the movie be focussed. That might be remembered. 
Directors who have their names painted on chairs are apt to think that the camera 
can straighten out the confusion in their minds. But the camera’s only intermediary. 
It is the projector which shows—not only what comes out of the camera, but what 
was put in and what wasn’t. The conditions and the causes, That, too, might be 
remembered. If any films are to be made to be remembered. For at the moment 
“big” films lack another virtue I have not mentioned. They are not even short films. 
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(Owing to pressure on space Reviews of Poetry and Novels are held over till December.— Eds.) 


TRAVEL 


EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE. By Geratp Hearp. Nelson. 35. 6d. 


R. HEARD plunges straight into “ the romance of it.” He remarks that it 

is odd but true that our most wonderful travel invention, the aeroplane, 
dissolved the alluring hope of further travel. What then is the man who craves for 
non-destructive and useful adventure and endurance to do? The answer is—go 
upwards. 

We have been accustomed to think of the upper air as a region of peace, and the 
world we live in as a place of action. “‘ We now realise that it is down here that 
man lives in a ‘ close,’ and, further, he lives under an impalpable glass-cover, and 
is kept in quiet and stillness and a comparative emptiness. While it is up there, 
beyond the frontier, beyond the great dyke of the Stratosphere, that may be felt 
the thunder and roar of the untamed energy of the universe.” Perhaps here is brewed 
all that we afterwards see as solid. Is not exploration of the Stratosphere leading us 
to realise that there was a great deal more than we imagined in the statement of the 
nineteenth century physicists—‘After all, everything may be nothing but electricity” ? 

And it is well worth creeping under the lea of this “‘ great dyke,” for the explora- 
tion of the Stratosphere provides science with new data about cosmic radiation and 
can turn the weather forecast from a bad joke into reliable prophecy. In the upper 
air immense air-icebergs drift down from the pole. These collide with warm air- 
masses, unmingled and distinct, coming from the south. Their “ constant invisible 
jousting ”’ is responsible for terrestial weather. As for cosmic radiation, remarkable 
experiments are being carried out. For instance, eggs of the Drosophila produce 
very strange flies if they are exposed to X-rays. Batches of eggs are taken up into 
the Stratosphere and put to hatch under the bombardment of Cosmic Rays. 

“To-day the only frontier which has any reality—which is not a fatal return 
to savagery—is humanity’s common frontier, the frontier of the upper air, the 
Stratosphere.”’ A Stratosphere plane would reduce nationality to its final absurdity ; 
for it could sweep forward at 700 miles an hour, and squabbles between nations 
would become as unthinkable as fights between the suburbs of London. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


THE NEW CULTURE IN CHINA. By Lancexot Forster. Introduction by 
Sir Michael E. Sadler. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


NGLISH readers have in the past neglected China in order to read about 

India. This was natural, for our links have always been with the southern portion 

of the continent. Now that we realise, however, that China is, roughly, the United 

States of Asia, with its mixture of races, essential pacifism, and violent contrasts. 
of life united by a single culture, our interest has shifted increasingly further East. 

Professor Forster’s book is a study of the impact of western knowledge upon 

Chinese thought, during the last half century. It is, as well, a volume by a scholar, 
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for the scholarly world. He emphasises the fact (it is one that is seldom remembered) 
that in the West we assume mankind to be bad, whereas in China, man is thought 
essentially to be good. The divergent civilisations are more easily understood, once 
this point is remembered. It is a pity, however, that the author should not have 
confined himself to ancient Chinese culture and its preservation. He is in full 
sympathy with it, whereas, much as he strives to be impartial, it is impossible in the 
chapters upon general education not to feel his dislike of science. We can blame no 
man for preferring to study literature rather than engineering, but at this moment, 
China needs engineers more than she needs writers. Flood control, elementary 
medicine and better farming methods would save thousands from sickness, misery 


and starvation. 
BRYHER. 


FINLAND. By Acnes RoTHEry. Faber and Faber. 125. 6d. 


T is impossible to read Miss Rothery’s description of a trip by motor-bus along 

the highway to the Arctic Sea, through pine woods and by wind-swept hills, 
without wanting to leave immediately for Helsingfors. She writes of Finnish books 
and music and gives a list of translations, for the interested traveller. (There are, 
incidentally, more translations available in French.) Her chapter on Aland and the 
sailing ships will be familiar to most English readers, but it is exciting to learn that 
aman may own several hundred islands, with eider-ducks on some and cows on others. 
The book has, however, one serious defect. After the reports published during the past 
year, by responsible English newspapers, it is impossible to agree with the author’s 
enthusiasm for political conditions. The tourist exploring a new country is not 
likely to come into contact with actual economic conditions. The author likewise 
would have been wiser to have contented herself with describing the landscape, 
her own impressions, and the art of the place, for she has a real gift for conveying 
the spirit of her holiday. 


MORID SPALDING. 


TEMPEST OVER MEXICO. By Rosa E. Kinc. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


A bay book is the story of a refugee caught, as so oftens happens, in a revolution 
not of her making. Many people now may be tempted to throw the book aside, 
irritated by the author’s apparent toleration of a world that kept many Mexicans in 
a state of virtual slavery. It should be remembered however that the book begins 
with her opening a tea shop in a mountain town, in 1905, and ends, for all practical 
purposes, in 1914. During those years, English women were forced into a vague 
humanitarianism, through lack of educational opportunities. The author’s very 
ignorance of the storm about her adds to the horror of her record of the forced 
marches, without food, up mountain paths or between stone walls, while their 
pursuers raked them with machine-guns. Reading the book, with the unsettled state 
of Europe in one’s mind, one finds it an account, not of one woman in Mexico, but of a 
whole class who may likewise find that the stability of their lives is swept away 
overnight. ‘The author grew with her experiences, for after many years she returned 
to the city and the people with whom she had suffered, and the book ends with 
praise of recent Mexican development. 


BRYHER. 
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THE SOUTHERN GATES OF ARABIA. By Freya Stark. Murray. 16s. 


Wate has romance in common with solitary voyage and severe illness, or 
with a serious purpose of exploration ? Apart from the associations suggested 
by the author’s first exciting chapter upon the old Greek sailors and the incense 
roads, a great deal of our own medieval history was influenced by the rise of Islam, 
and the story of the old kingdoms of Arabia is as yet little known, even to archaeolo- 
gists. It is hard to imagine anyone young or old, child or traveller, who will not read 
the book with pleasure from cover to cover. Why is it then, that we feel there is a 
catch somewhere ? What is the uneasiness that will not leave us, in spite of the 
beautiful prose, the adventurous journey, and the really fine photographs ? 

During the last half century, many intelligent but inhibited English people, with 
a love of both action and learning, have submerged themselves in Islamic culture. 
It has enabled them to wander through unexplored valleys, fraternising with caravan 
drivers and herdsmen, and satisfying many primitive desires. There is no reason why 
they should not have done so, but would they praise the qualities they find in, say, an 
Arabian mule driver, as highly if he were a French shepherd or an English docker ? 
There is a tendency to glorify the fascism inherent in Mohammedan life, the belief 
in war, oppression of women and the serf classes, the intolerance of any viewpoint 
other than their own. The slave traders and the dictators of much of Africa have 
always been the Arabs. Dougherty alone saw matters in their true proportions ; 
he loved the tribesmen but he saw their faults. 

Once only does the author suggest that there was something wrong when she 
writes on page 143, “‘ as soon as you investigate and try to alter the origin of things, 
you are no longer a philanthropist, but a revolutionary.” It is not suggested that she, 
as traveller, had any other work to do, than to record ; but is not the fact that she 
condemned so little of the poverty and ignorance met with on her journey, the reason 
that we feel her book a disappointment, in spite of the beauty of the desert that she 
has created in many of the chapters ? It will be news to many readers that the scourge 
of Arabia is measles ; perhaps the failure of her expedition through the after-results 
of a so-called infantile malady, may be duplicated in her neglect of the slavery and 
ignorance she describes but scarcely condemns. 

BRYHER. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By JawaHarRLaL NeHRu. Lane. 15s. 
INDIAN MOSAIC. By Mark Cuanninc. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


LMOST every English author who has been to India has written a book about it. 
pees books, as well as a few books written in English by Indians, constitute 
the vast body of what is generally known as Anglo-Indian literature. In the hands of 
Mr. E. M. Forster this literature achieved honesty and integrity, but in the mass, it 
ranges from stories about white girls kidnapped by sleek dark Hindus in Peg’s Paper, 
through the heroic adventures of young subalterns to romances in which the heroine 
is the object of the relentless cruelty of the oriental mind, by such writers as Rudyard 
Kipling, E. W. Savi, Maud Diver and Talbot Mundy. The necessary corollary of an 
aggressive British Imperialism, it is as inflated in its utterance as the bluff of the white 
man with which he imposed the conception of his racial superiority over the coloured 
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peoples of the world during the latter part of the nineteenth and the earlier part of 
the twentieth centuries. And though it does not in fact deserve to be called either 
literature or reality, it has a certain documentary importance in so far as it reflects 
the unconscious motives of the capitalist class in the heyday of its prosperity. 

Mr. Mark Channing’s Indian Mosaic, which, like Major Yeats-Brown’s Bengal 
Lancer, is the life-story of a subaltern who turned yogi, marks a significant change in 
the development of the Anglo-Indian tradition. Written with an honesty, however 
misguided, it mirrors the military class in the peril of its declining influence in India. 
From the irritable and impatient young officer, sorely tried by the intense heat of 
India, who vented his spite on his servants with a ‘Damn you’ and ‘ Go to hell,’ 
every time he opened his mouth, Mr. Channing began, on his own confession, to 
see through the bombast of colonels and generals, and achieved an awareness that 
Indians were not quadrupeds because they prostrated themselves before him, but 
human beings importunate in their beggary and beggarly want. The self-conscious 
superiority which lingered in his mind in spite of the brave attempts he made to rid 
himself of it, prevented however any contact between him and the ‘ natives ’ on the 
three dimensional plane of ordinary existence, and, building on a peculiar belief that 
the dark, brooding orientals held the key to secrets unknown to white men, he met 
them in the dim ethereal spheres of mysticism and magic, in searching for sages who 
would turn water into wine and onions into flowers. It did not dawn upon him even 
till the end of his stay in India that yoga is a psychological discipline meaning com- 
munion or union with oneself, that is to say, the realisation through contemplation 
of the infinite centres of experience which reside in the labyrinthine realms of the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious, a vision which had been vouchsafed perhaps 
only to one Englishman of our time, the late Sir John Woodruffe, who translated 
several volumes of the esoteric texts of the Tantras during a lifetime of labour, and 
related them to their counterparts in contemporary psycho-analytical research. 
But whether Mr. Channing saw the light or not, his book is a vivid document, candid, 
sincere and deserving of our gratitude for the light it affords into the workings of the 
mind of an Englishman in the unreal atmosphere of cantonment India. 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Indian National Congress, is one of 
a band of younger Indian writers who have introduced reality into Anglo-Indian 
literature. He comes from within the magic circle and talks with the authentic voice 
of an India into whose portals the Englishman never entered, even when he was 
invited to do so, and his is the intense vision that without racial bitterness and with 
a compassionate understanding, transmutes the history of certain individual moments 
into writing that would do credit to any anthology of modern English prose. 

Born in 1889 the son of a great Indian lawyer, Jawaharlal Nehru was educated 
at Harrow and Cambridge. In 1912 he was called to the Bar, but returning to India, 
he found the profession too distasteful a practice to prosecute for long. His father had 
been drawn into politics even against his will, and Jawaharlal, who had shown signs 
of discontent against the workings of the British bureaucracy even in his college years, 
followed him. ‘The shadow of his father’s influence as well as a profound recognition 
of the part which M. K. Gandhi played in bringing about one of the greatest psy- 
chological revolutions the world has seen among a people who, hoping for nothing 
and expecting less, had for centuries succumbed to a placid fatalism, made it difficult 
for Nehru to proclaim the gospel of social revolution which he had realised even 
before the war. But his experience of the destitution of the peasantry and the hard- 
ships of the day to day struggle during the non-co-operation movement which witnessed 
the mass massacre of Amritsar, and the terrible oppression of the last few years, 
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forced him to take the inevitable step and walk out of the camp of the bourgeoisie 
to the masses. 

This bald summary of the life of a revolutionary who is also an intellectual cannot 
do more than suggest the bare outline of the list of contents. Written with a sensitive- 
ness, a tenderness, that is almost convalescent, it evidences to the tortured soul 
of Asia as no other book that I know. And through the symbol of its hero, unafraid 
of his own naiveté, though highly conscious of everything else, it speaks to us as 
the single voice of a multi-tongued India, for the redress of its wrongs and the 
recognition of its genius. 


MULK RAJ ANAND. 


PEACE AND WAR 


WE DID NOT FIGHT. 1914-1918, Experiences of War Resisters. Edited by 
Jutan Bett. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


"| pase book is of interest, not because it is any contribution to the critical study 
of pacifism and war, but as a curious collection of case-histoties. In a great 
many of the testimonies, the reader is impressed more by the odd forms which 
crankism can take, than by the arguments of the war-resister. There is a certain 
naiveté in Stephen Horburn’s statement of the Quaker case against fighting that 
““ what was spiritual salvation for themselves must be the only salvation, spiritually, 
and therefore materially also, for the nation as a whole.” 

The greater number of the testimonies of war-resisters, as catalogued here, exemplifies 
the ‘minority mind,’ from which Ramsay Macdonald wished to escape: that is to say, 
the pleasure and ‘fun,’ as one writer puts it, derived from lecturing about 
a new international society or expounding ‘‘ Angellism,” or the pain and satisfaction 
of adhering to a rigid line of conduct inthe face of opposition. One is most impressed 
by the authenticity of the superb rationality of Bertrand Russell, the tortured and 
continuous misgivings of Olav Stapledon, the fierce and fundamental resentment 
recorded by Julius Braunthal and Kivil Levin. In comparison with these testimonies, 
that of David Garnett or even Norman Angell suggests futility, while Zella Secor 
Florence’s account of the Ford Peace Ship embodies it. 

The book suffers by the failure of the editor to evaluate his subject. The nearest 
we get to any attempt at such an evaluation is in Bertrand Russell’s own testimony, 
but even that fails to suggest any constructive end for pacifism. In view of the lack 
of an end, it is difficult to apportion more praise or blame to those who ‘ did fight ’ 
than to those who ‘ did not.’ 

H. L. R. STOVIN. 


GERMANY’S WAR MACHINE. By AxBert Muuier. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book should be read as a supplement to Hitler Re-arms, by Dorothy Wood- 
rd Peaied Just as Miss Woodman developed and substantiated her claims with regard 
to German rearmament in the air, In Hitlers Luftflotte startbereit, Herr Miiller has 
concentrated on another important side of German military planning, the mechanised 
army. His book is not exhaustive. No book could be, that was concerned with a 
country where statistics are cooked or suppressed and where women are decapitated 
with axes ‘ for betrayal of military secrets.’ 
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But Herr Miiller has nevertheless collected from nazi papers, theorists and 
statistics, an array of facts that is clear and convincing. He outlines in some detail the 
‘ motorization ’ programme of the German Government, the domination of military 
expediency on the designs of all forms of motorised traffic, from the commercial 
lorry to the projected ‘ people’s car,’ the family run-about with the engine in the 
rear and a high road-clearance for field work. He goes into the systematic subsidising 
of the motor industry and the standardization of motor parts and designs. He deals 
with the mechanised arm, tanks, armoured cars and soon, and the attempt to find fuel 
substitutes and rubber substitutes, so that Germany may be independent of foreign 
supply when war comes. He goes on to the vaunted new road system, constructed 
for military purposes by forced labour under sweated conditions which we would 
deplore in this country and yet are actually introducing into our own ‘ trainee " camps. 

And finally he deals with training of men for war, the size of Germany’s standing 
forces, the militarisation of the S.S.,S.A., Hitler Youth Movement and other bodies. 

Not alarmist, Germany’s War Machine is the more alarming for the matter-of- 
factness of the writer’s style. But though it is sufficiently alarming to send Mr. 
Churchill running off to seal even more lips than are already sealed, there is still 
hope for the peace of Europe, provided that the governments of other nations are 
prepared to hold firm to the principle of collective security. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


GAMBETTA AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. By J. P. T. Bury. 


Longmans. 2is. 


FRANCE TO-DAY, AND THE PEOPLE’S FRONT. By Maurice Tuorez. 
Gollancz. 5s. 


R. Bury’s aim has been to limit himself to the period of Gambetta’s dictatorship. 
This choice has not been altogether successful. Though the dictatorship 
marked a complete episode in the life of Gambetta, the larger subject with which 
Mr. Bury is compelled to deal from the viewpoint of Gambetta, is the France of the 
Third Republic. The natural terminus of the political events which gave Gambetta 
the dictatorship is the establishment of order after the suppression of the Communards. 

At the conclusion of this book, therefore, the reader feels left in the air: because 
France rather than Gambetta must be the chief subject of such a study. Mr. Bury 
produces by such an ending a feeling similar to that which M. Thorez is compelled 
to produce by circumstances. What is going to happen? Will the Cummunards 
of to-morrow succeed where those of 1871 failed ? 

Before proceeding to the second book, it is necessary to note one or two things 
about Mr. Bury. He knows his authorities thoroughly and for the most part he has 
thoroughly mastered his material. He writes in an easy, though not particularly 
distinguished, style. In the latter part of the book, where the diplomatic, political, 
military and partisan motives are very complicated, he has not been altogether 
successful in making them clear. Furthermore, he is inclined to contradict his own 
judgments : to praise, for example, Gambetta’s military measures at one stage and 
later to condemn the same measures because of their failure. Such a method is 
excusable in a contemporary, but inexplicable in a historian with the map of history 
before him. These slight flaws apart, Mr. Bury has written an interesting book 
about a figure strangely neglected by English historians. 
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M. Thorez is General Secretary of the French communist party and a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. His book is short (in places too short) and statistical. 
It outlines the effect of the crisis on France, the Fascist Movement, the Fight against 
Fascism, the Rise of the People’s Front and the Immediate Outlook. 

For the most part it is impartial, merely stating the facts, which speak for them- 
selves. To those who know little of the political situation in France, this book will 
be invaluable. To those who know more, perhaps the most interesting section will 
be that describing the communist party’s change of front to the middle classes. 
In France, it has been realised that in the fight against fascism it is essential to win 
over the small-holder, the small business man and the intellectuals. The division of 
society into capitalist and worker has been abandoned as too crude. The small man 
is as much the victim of large combines as the ‘ worker.” They must make common 
cause. 

Where M. Thorez forgets his impartiality is in the description of political demon- 
strations. A fascist demonstration is blackguardly, a labour demonstration a mag- 
nificent example of the solidarity of the workers. If a fascist is shot, he is a criminal 
who has got what he deserves: if a communist, he is a martyr, a hero, glorious. 
My objection to this is not that it is propaganda, but that it is untrue and unnecessary 
for a party with arguments so convincing in themselves. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


ENGLISHMEN’S HOMES 


THE RULE OF TASTE, FROM GEORGE I TO GEORGE IV. By Joxun 
STEEGMAN. With twenty-four Plates. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


HE eighteenth century has a particular charm to-day, its follies and absurdities 

are dissociated from our present fears and perplexities, its narrowness and 
solidity contrast refreshingly with a time when standards have been found wanting. 
The rigorous limitations imposed on the creative imagination forced it into channels 
which to-day we can contemplate with delighted amusement, but which when they 
were produced were almost as degraded as the sophistries of nazi philosophers. 
As with any other age the sensational and acute manifestations of human activity 
make the greatest effect, and one is inclined to forget, for instance, the solid well-set 
houses, still perhaps the most effective in English architecture, which were built 
almost unnoticed whilst arrogant Beckford raised Fonthill Abbey to dwarf Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Steegman’s account of the period is concise, yet scholarly, objective and 
informative. He produces an excellent general picture, displaying the broad tenden- 
cies of fashion, picking out the significant and extravagant detail, and enlivening the 
whole with illuminating quotations. He deals interestingly with the effects of economic 
and social conditions on the art of the period and points out the metamorphosis of 
the patron from dilettante to dealer. 

The achievements of the eighteenth century were intellectual rather than aesthetic ; 
it is a pleasant by-road of art with a tendency to lose itself in the sterile waste of 
insensitiveness, and the author is scarcely justified in concluding, as he does, that the 
purchaser is the ultimate influence in artistic creation, a situation dependent on a 
peculiarly inartistic method of life. This attitude, however, perhaps enhances Mr. 
Steegman’s value as a guide to a period that culminated in the exhilarating extra- 


vagances of the Pavilion. 
D. STURGE MOORE. 
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THE ENGLISH CASTLE. By Hucu Braun, with a Foreword by HILAIRE 
BELLoc. Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


HE English stone castle lost its strictly military character surprisingly quickly. 
"TL diete more than two centuries after the Conquest it was already half a country 
house ; its turrets and ramparts and crenellations served chiefly to tickle the romantic 
fancies of a nobility for whom “ chivalry ” was the fashionable craze. When during the 
Civil War Cromwell’s men ruthlessly destroyed castles whose military usefulness 
was negligible, they unknowingly enhanced the “ picturesque” qualities of the 
English landscape. How much more romantic is a ruin than the most crenellated 
rampart that is yet whole. The vast accumulation of muddled sentiment that has 
grown up round derelict heaps of stones, starred with windswept newsprint and 
broken beer bottles, is a strange product of Puritan thoroughness. 

Mr. Braun is concerned with putting the castle in its place, in proper relation to 
the times in which it was used. His book is an excellent general survey and invaluable 
to those who wish to take an intelligent interest in castles they may meet. The Batsford 
books have a high reputation for their photography, and this volume is no exception ; 
some of the aerial photographs are especially brilliant, having a quality akin to genius 
in their sudden revelations. 


D. STURGE MOORE. 


THE ANCIENT BURIAL-MOUNDS OF ENGLAND. By L. V. GRINSsELL. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


OR those journeying to Bronze-Age Britain, Mr. L. V. Grinsell advises either 

the staff and rucksack of the “ hiker ” or the new way of the air. Nevertheless, 
his book might well serve to interest the main horde of those mechanized middle 
classes whose wheels have scored such sad lines upon the face of our ageing land. 
Never, however, will the worst blight of modernity dull the dreams of the archzo- 
logist. A romantic he will always remain, however much he may seek to hide his 
tenderness for the past beneath the fashionable garments of ultra-objectivity. For 
this work, like the vast body of archeological literature that it summarizes, does 
not by any means advertise itself as a guide-book for day-dreamers. Its reader gets 
scant encouragement to stand by, gaping as the tired slaves toil with their hard-won 
loads of earth to raise the already lofty summit of Silbury Hill, until they left it 
“the largest artificial mound in Europe.” Indeed, we are neither told, nor en- 
couraged to speculate, whether it was built by slaves or free men; whether the 
neighbouring stones of Avebury Ring were hauled into place under threat of the 
whip-lash, or, contrariwise, as in the Naga Hills to-day, their setting up was an 
occasion for public holiday ; a multitude of hands making light work, as the great 
stone on its sledge provides a coach of honour for the grey beards, while the urchins 
scramble on behind to steal a ride. 

The fact is that this book is written less to attract new recruits than to provide a 
preliminary training for those already enlisted, and needing to know more about one 
important branch of British archeology. The main interests of the writer may be 
seen to lie in the recognition and classification of the various types of burial mounds 
and other pre-historic earthworks. Having found them, the sound advice is given 
that we should leave them alone. Excavation by the amateur should be attempted 
only if the site has already received death-sentence from modern development. 
Even then, digging should be conducted carefully and under expert supervision. 
The untrained enthusiast is warned off. If he seeks treasure, the chances against 
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him are as one in a thousand : if réclame, they are hardly more promising. Indeed, 
the due and proper awe that as recently as in 1859 caused a Manx farmer to sacrifice 
a heifer to avert the bad luck attendant on the disturbing of ancient things, should 
still affect an archzologist who has any right to honour among his kind. 

The author, indeed, might almost be criticized for his ceremonial avoidance of 
the very naming of the dead and their grave-furniture. For beyond repeating 
Thurnam’s useful dictum, “ long barrows—long skulls; round barrows—round 
skulls,” we find but scant reference to the racial origins or cultural affinities implied 
by the long “ giants’ graves ” and the later round mounds that popular superstition 
is wont to associate with the fairies. The chapter on folk-lore does, however, go far 
to marry fancy with hard fact. For alongside tales of buried hordes and gold-decked 
warriors, that folk-memory is deemed to have held intact over spans of more than a 
hundred generations, we find also names of personages who, apart from the es- 
sentially magical nature of their authority, are as irrelevant as those in the mummers’ 
play. Thus Solomon, Oliver Cromwell, Robin Hood and the Devil all steal the credit 
for the works of other men. 

It remains only to add that, besides a first part which summarizes such general 
aspects of the subject as the probable age of the different types of barrow, customs 
of burial, folk-lore, place names, the study of distributions, and methods of field 
work, including excavation and aerial and ground photography, there is also a second 
part devoted to the study of special regions. It is this section, in particular, that 
should render the book attractive to all who may know, or wish to know, about the 
remains left by early man within their own immediate district. Short notices are 
devoted to the monuments of sixteen different regions of Southern England, and 
three to those of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. There are twenty-four excellent plates, 
ten of them being taken from the air by Major G. W. G. Allen, M.C., while the rest 
are the work of the author. Within its 240 pages the book has two indexes, one general 
and the other geographical, and, besides all this, is provided with a short, but adequate, 


glossary. 
J. R. p—E ra H. MARETT. 


MR. HASKELL’S YOUNG LADIES 


THE BIRTH OF BALLETS RUSSES. By Prince Perer Lisven. With Forty 
Illustrations. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

PRELUDE TO BALLET. By Arnotp HasKELL. Decorated by M. Doboujinsky. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

BALLETOMANE’S SCRAPBOOK. By ArNoLp Haskeii. Black. 7s. 6d. 

APOLOGY FOR DANCING. By Rayner HEpPENSTALL. With Ten Plates. Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

ACED with a conspiracy—from which Rayner Heppenstall is exempt—to make 
F ballet a bore, I began to wonder where are the books on Tattoos ? Four hundred 
and ninety thousand people attended this year at Aldershot alone, which proves 
de Basil right in saying that Tattoo is England’s second most popular entertainment, 
ballet now being the first. But where are the books on Tattoo ? What a wide field is 
missed! I cannot help recommending its opportunities for statistics and gossip 
to those authors with a passion for facts who are in search of a subject. A little 
research into origins, combined with much assembling of anecdote about tempera- 
mental troopers and patient producers, and anyone who is quick enough can become 
a Tattoo-expert, a militatreomane..... 
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Meanwhile there are four new books on ballet. I looked at Rayner Heppenstall’s 
first and read it last. I thank the instinct that led me to do that, for Heppenstall, in 
essentials, does all that the rest do, and more besides, better. The others need not be 
criticised for that. What they set out to do, they do. But we are arrived at a point 
when it is doubtful if it need be done much more. They go once again over ground 
that is not only well-ploughed but is becoming a series of ruts. It is important to 
distinguish between work that goes to the heart of the subject and work that stays, or 
should be put, on the sidelines. 

As sideline-history, The Birth of Ballets Russes has much to recommend it. The 
author stresses the importance of Benois, compares classical ballet to Italian opera, 
and differentiates usefully between “ Russian Ballet ” and “ Ballets Russes, of which 
the main distinction he makes is that the latter uses music as basis. He provides a 
summary of the development of ballet in one paragraph ; 


““ Once the purpose of the dance was to interpret musical 
meaning, then there could be no further idea of special 
interpolated dances or numbers. What was required was a 
co-ordinated unity of dramatic action. And this in turn 
changed the whole character of the performance, which 
became clearer and more logical in its story. Even the 
character of the dancing was changed and became often 
more expressive than ‘plastic.’ The movement 
became more fluent and ‘ dramatic,’ the poses bolder, 
and the technique less rigid ”. 


His age and position enable him to describe vividly some of the old Imperial 
productions. He hands, perhaps, one of the most touching bouquets of all that have 
been handed to Karsavina (‘‘ It is pleasant to think of her ’’) and he says of de Basil’s 
new dancers, “‘ Not one of the bygone ballerinas could do what these, who are only 
girls, perform with such ease... .owing to them, all the purity, all that is classic in 
the ballet art, everything that fills the memories of my youth with poetry, has been 
revived ”’. He also reminds us that Russian ballet as we know it was to be seen by 
Russians only outside Russia, that Diaghileff did his work neither in Imperial nor 
Soviet Russia, and that few of the books about it are by Russians. We may leave him, 
introducing us to Arnold Haskell, who told him once, in the wings at Covent Garden, 
that Aurora’s Wedding is his favourite ballet. 


The titles of the new additions to Haskell-histories indicate only too well their 
scope and content. He still seems to think it vaguely clever and rather advanced 
to like ballet. This would be annoying if he pretended to explain it, but from 
this last presumption he saves himself. His Balletomane’s Scrapbook is his own 
scrapbook. It consists of a hundred-and-ninety-three plates, neatly but not 
always pleasingly captioned. Miro’s Jeux d’Enfants is called ‘a surrealistic 
version of Boutique Fantasque |” which is not the kind of thing it should occur to 
anyone to say, even without shriek-mark. Under the heading of ‘“ Holidays at 
Last,” are further captions of ‘‘ Lovely to do nothing ” and “ Bored without work.” 
Diaghileff’s death-mask (‘‘ while individuals die, ballet continues”) is reproduced with an 
arrow pointing to succeeding pages. What audience, one wonders, is the author 
addressing ? Should he not take pains to prevent such a phrase as “ Visit Danilova, 
‘Toumanova and Baranova in their dressing-rooms,” which reads like cinema- 
advertising? It is fitting copy, which is the saddest part; for Mr. Haskell’s 
publications are doing for ballet what Photoplay and other fan-papers do for films. 
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It is to be hoped he will be able to take sufficient time off between seasons to consider 
this. Prelude to Ballet is intended as a practical guide to the appreciation of ballet. 
Here, his aim is, apparently, to swell the number of those who are consciously 
balletomane, and so there seems ground for complaint in the introduction of that 
appalling word which he has done so much to popularise. It is a word ugly to the ear 
and to the eye, and its connotation to the brain is unfortunate. That syllable, 
mane, suggests mania, and an arrested state of love—a suggestion which is only 
too often borne out by the facts. Moreover, it raises a question, which had best be left 
unanswered—why should maniacs matter? I serve a despised medium, the film. 
That has its “‘ film-fans ”, who are the most despised of all. But the “ fans ”, who 
are the equivalent of the manes, do not set themselves up as critics. For that, I think 
the cinema is less to be despised than Mr. Haskell would indicate when he calls it 
“ the logical extension of snapping the children on the sea-shore.”” In not realising 
that that is as pointless as calling ballet the logical extension of those same children 
called in to dance their pretty steps to governess-played Chaminade, he is himself 
the less critic. But criticism is not his strong point. If it were, he might be less 
testy towards those who ply him, three to five times a week, with scenarios. ‘“‘ These 
facts will, I hope, finally discourage the many who send their scenarios to the author 
for approval.” I must be pardoned for being shocked at this statement. One does 
not wish, surely, to discourage the triers, however trying they may be (and I imagine 
scenarists are no worse than versifiers); one wishes to encourage by re-directing 
energy whenever it seems misplaced. Mr. Haskell could surely make (pardon the 
word) you-know-whats of these aspirants, and if not, why write books to add to the 
number of them? Or is the balletomane racket a closed circle, with no more hands 
wanted, even toclap? He certainly puts them off, at the beginning of his first chapter, 
by the happy statement, ‘‘ No form of theatrical art is more difficult to understand 
than ballet ’. This is the out-dated approach, which seeks to elevate an art, and 
along with it its admirers, by making simple things complicated. The truth is that 
simple things need more understanding than complicated. The latter call for dis- 
secting, the former for devoted and impersonal synthesis. 

This Rayner Heppenstall brings to ballet. I find I have turned down far too many 
pages to quote from. As each is as important as the other, Ishall rely on stimulating a 
curiosity which I can promise will be rewarded, even to those who are beginning to 
prefer to be left to see and live ballet themselves. Apology for Dancing not only needs 
to be read ;_ it is the only book I know of which sets ballet in its place as part of our 
modern life. I can understand that it will annoy many ; it is meant to—rather too 
obviously—and many of the sentences could have done with revision. But reading 
it, you feel that the author brings ballet out into the world, the spiritual world, 
instead of himself seeking to join a small group. His outlook can perhaps be seen 
from his refutation of the criticism that Adrian Stokes, our other good critic, ‘* always 
sees more in Ballet than there ever was ”—I find it impossible not to quote, after 
all :-— 

“It can be said of works of art in general that they always 
contain at least the sum of what all the intelligent people 
in the world can see in them, that what the artist consciously 
put there is never more than a minute fraction of the total 


significance.” 


And so Heppenstall sees through the dancers to Dance and seems, to me at any 
rate, to understand ballet as an anthropologist understands ritual, as a thing expressed, 
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not only as a means of expression. That thing he has taken the trouble to work out, 
and to write. For that, surely, he is as much to be regarded as expressing ballet 
as one of those dancers, practising at the bar, in the studios he knows so well ? 
For Heppenstall, whilst never side-line, knows backstage as well as any, and much of 
his research was done in the studio of Nicholas Legat, to whom he is concerned to 
give his due, and who, when he has “a box of camellias on the piano, sent by some 
admirer,” (is it carping to suggest it is the camellias that are sent ?) “ if Iam in favour, 
leans over and puts one in my buttonhole too and I feel very pleased about it. It 
is not the least of this book’s merits that we accept this, without feeling the author 
to be either a hanger-on of the Imperial-harem or one of those who like calling the 
dancers by their Christian names. And perhaps the book’s greatest merit is that it 
really does make it necessary for those others on Tattoos to be undertaken fairly 
uickly..... 
‘ Tene hope by the balletomanes. They would look well, attending manceuvres in 
tankloads, following their favourite regiment, and arguing hotly whether such and 
such a sergeant were better in the Battle of Dettingen last year or on Plymouth Hoe 
this. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


RADIO 


RADIO. By RupotF ARNHEIM. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


‘TF Mephisto in Faust has a cloven hoof, Chiron a horse’s body of papier maché 
strapped on,....such is the difficulty on the stage—the characters must appear 
in the flesh. Wireless solves this difficulty. ...’’ Surely this is not solving a difficulty, 
but avoiding it ? It is a fair specimen of Mr. Arnheim’s method. He says: “ In a 
broadcast drama of the grotesque genre a cripple was characterised by the rhyth- 
mically stylised squeaking and creaking of a bath-chair....In the sound-film. .the 
squeaking of the bath-chair would seem the natural accompaniment of the chair. . 
Only for the blind public will the squeak have its pars pro toto effect..’? Surely the 
film director would not compound the squeak of the chair with the image of the 
chair until he had reached the point of suspense where the combination would be 
an added effect ? Would he not show whoever it was who was being threatened by 
the cripple walking into the trap while the bath-chair squeak was kept as a leitmotiv 
off-screen ? 
Rudolf Arnheim has achieved a reputation as a “sound ”’ (as distinct from a 
‘“ fancy ”) critic. Personally, I am all for the “ fancy ” critic. It doesn’t help me to 
be told again that drama is strife (Radio, page 48). But I might be stimulated by the 
‘unsound ” critic if he speculated that—we’ve had enough of the drama of opposition 
for the present, what about the drama of co-operation? The story of co-operation 
would progress, not through minor and major climaxes, but through revelations of 
higher intensities. ...But ‘“‘ sound ” criticism is concerned with putting over what 
exists. It is perhaps a little hard to call it sales-talk, but it is—refined sales-talk ; 
Just as montage is the sales-patter of the undergraduate film-maker, functional 
aesthetic the prop of the quietly-spoken commercial artist, and time philosophy the 
self-justification of the “ better type” of fascist. It is significant that all these 
“lines ” are introduced into Mr. Arnheim’s book. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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FILM MUSIC. By Kurr Lonpon (Foreword by Constant Lambert). Faber and 
Faber. 12s, 6d. 


4 Pie is a disconcerting air of ponderous respectability about this summary 
of the characteristic features of the history, esthetics, technique and possible 
developments of film music, and in a work of this pretension it is unfortunate that 
the author who, according to the blurb, has devoted himself to film music “ with an 
amazing perception of its future from the very beginning, and who understands 
its conditions and its potentialities as probably no one else in the world under- 
stands them ”’ should have made no attempt to show that sound as a component 
part of the sound film as we knowit to-day comprises, not music alone, but a cyclical 
range of music, noise and speech. The contemporary cinema is still hesitating between 
the devil of canned drama and the blue sea of canned ballet ; but in a few years’ time 
the needs of television will have forced it in new directions that Dr. London ap- 
parently refuses to contemplate. In addition, colour and stereoscopic developments 
will probably succeed in crippling it and reducing it, momentarily at least, to the 
same state of impotence as in 1928 and the years immediately following the arrival 
of the sound film. 

This is not to say that Dr. London’s book does not contain sections that would 
have made a useful handbook for the student : in particular, the technical processes. 
connected with the sound film are clearly and authoritatively described, though at 
one point the sensitive reader will be almost overwhelmed by a rhythmo-onslaught 
of such terms as “ rhythmography,” “ rhythmogram,” “ rhythmonome,” “ rhythmo- 
tape,” culminating in the blessed word “ phonorhythmy.” The description of Becce’s 
Kinothek is not without interest and the sketches of prominent European film com- 
posers are painstakingly, if not flatteringly written—particularly those of British 
musicians !—and the book is well illustrated with 26 photographs and twelve musical 
fascimiles. But it is a pity that one who is usually so thorough in his data should have 
completely ignored the fact that one of the pioneer examples of a specially composed 
score for a silent film is Zeller’s music to Lotte Reiniger’s The Adventures of Prince 


Achmet (1926). E. W. WHITE 


COLOUR CINEMATOGRAPHY. By A. B. Kiem. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 


AX exposition of the principles governing colour-filming must naturally, at 
present, be mainly in terms of the future. But this book is also “ a broad survey 
of the territory which the pioneers have explored up to 1936”. The author, technical 
director of Gasparcolor, expresses the opinion that “ it is all but hopeless to suppose 
that when colour comes to be generally used, the producers will exhibit any restraint 
at all’. He feels that the audience should be “‘ hardly aware of the presence of colour 
in a picture save in those moments during which the director wishes the audience 
to concentrate on some colour incident as colour ”. He sees colour only as “‘ a con- 
tribution towards an end—the making of a good film.” For these reasons, the book 
may be strongly recommended, with the warning that readers must be prepared 
to grapple with charts, “ deep-lying cultural response-chains”’, beam-splitter 
cameras, chromaticity, dye mordanty and other terms that may be unfamiliar. 
It is essential for any who wish to keep abreast of the latest technical development. 


on the cinema. 
R.H. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE UNLIMITED COMMUNITY. By Jutius W. FRIEND and JAMES FEIBLEMAN. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


HIS is a highly significant work, poignant in thought, succinct in statement 
ARE far-reaching in implication. 
It aims at restating in modern terms the Realistic doctrine of the Schoolmen that 
universals’ are real independently of mind, and is designed to formulate an 
objectivist basis for sociology. The authors bring an impression away of criticism 
against the uncriticized assumptions behind anthropologists such as Frazer and 
Malinowski, and thus claim to account for the paucity of their genuinely ‘ scientific ’ 
findings. 

From the point of view of one interested in its practical implications for social 
science to-day, the book is disappointing as it gets progressively more involved in the 
statement of metaphysical issues. Most interesting and stimulating are the early 
chapters, which are more critical, more alert and more suggestive. 

It is argued that “ the present group of social sciences are mainly invalid because 
they are founded on the false metaphysics of nominalism,”a metaphysic which really 
invalidates all scientific ‘ laws,’ on the ground that they are at bottom subjectively 
conceived, and not objectively apprehended. For instance, Frazer amasses a great 
deal of information about ‘ the Dying God,’ but deduces nothing significant, because 
he has discovered no genuinely scientific necessity behind this recurrent event and 
an unchanging reality. The vague metaphysic with which he begins and ends is 
that “‘ certain impulses are basic and unrationalizable.”’ Again, Pancto “‘ stops with 
empirical observation of persistent behaviour, without attempting to undercut these 
phenomena to their more fundamental cause or causes.’’ Economics, though it 
skids over the problem of Value, makes the most valiant attempts to find genuine, 
1.e., necessary Abstractions, “‘ independent of time or place,” but fails equally. 

Having exposed what they consider to be the false metaphysic behind the social 
sciences in the first two chapters of the book, the authors go on to elaborate in the 
remaining chapters a realist metaphysic of value, based on the writings of the 
pragmatist, Charles S. Peirce. Only by a rewelding of ontology and science is this 
possible, and the new social sciences, as is argued in the last chapter, implies the 
recognition of the independent, real existence of the three values, the beautiful, 
the good and the worshipful. It is the right combination of these in scientific apprehen- 
sion that constitutes the human drive towards its legitimate End, the Unlimited 
Community. 


H.L.R.S. 


‘THE DANGERS OF BEING HUMAN. By Epwarp Grover. Allen and Unwin. 5S. 


Ble HE nineteenth century was a complacent age. Our grandfathers—but for a 
misapplied veneration for the Gothic style—were conscious of the immense lap 
of progress, both moral and technical, that separated them from mediaeval times, 
and still more from the savages they so piously exploited. In the eighteenth century, 
however, as again in the twentieth, there was a tendency to compare the vices of 
civilized society with the simple virtues of the savage tribe. In both judgments, the 
differences between the primitive and the sophisticated are stressed. 
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To Dr. Glover, on the other hand, what is most important is the essential similarity 
between the two. He tells us that we are still savages not only in our unconscious 
instincts, but—what is more important—also in the unconscious mechanisms with 
which these instincts are so inadequately controlled. We are still animistic, that is, we 
still ‘ project ’ our repressed desires, that is, we attribute them to others ; and we 
still “ displace ’ our thwarted loves and hates from their original objects and so form 
heroes and villains, who bear no resemblance to the national or party figures they are 
supposed to represent. In short, we are irrational. And as long as we remain so, we 
must expect to mismanage our affairs: our politics, our international relations, our 
jurisprudence and our education of the young. In education, indeed, Dr. Glover 
does find one ray of hope. For the seeds of irrationality are sown in early childhood, 
and the educational system of the future may not only cease to foster them, but also 
help to weed them out. 

True to his title, Dr. Glover concentrates on the dangers, rather than the merits, 
of being human ; and he does not go very deeply into the psychological mechanisms 
involved. In short, his book is not a textbook on applied psycho-analysis ; but a 
series of broadcast talks designed to disturb the rationalizations with which we are 
accustomed to justify our views on the problems of our time. 


THOMAS GOOD. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


THE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE. By B. M. Heapicar, F.L.A. Practical 
Library Handbooks: I. (Illustrated) Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARY PRACTICE. By Monica Cant. 
Practical Library Handbooks: II. (Illustrated) Allen and Unwin. 65s. 


NE of the greatest changes of the last hundred years has been the dissociation 
Ox literacy from culture. The great majority of readers use books only for the 
gratification which an hour or two’s second-hand experience can give, whilst at the 
same time the belief that ‘“‘ books are the best of friends ” has gathered to it a vast 
accumulation of sentimental goodwill. The result can be seen in the public library, 
where a grossly underpaid staff struggles to give the public “ what it wants ”, believing 
that what it wants is to “improve its mind”. This activity is watched over by 
miscellaneous committees, governed by social fears and a determination to “ keep 
things clean”. There may be some hope of improvement in allowing the young a 
proper access to books, and in this connection Miss Cant’s “‘ School and College 
Library Practice ” is a valuable text-book on school and college library practice, 
you can’t say fairer than that. The series to which these two books belong are no 
doubt necessary, for we must presumably do something with the 15,000 odd books 
churned out annually, but efficiency marches uneasily with the outpourings of the 
mind. Indeed in Mr. Headicar’s cello-rephaned vision of the future library, with 
its show-rooms, neon signs, rest rooms, gardens ‘‘ and other attractions ” books 
might easily become superfluous. He has, however, some sound things to say about 
the present ills of public libraries, and anyone at all interested in the distribution 


; ill find pl to chew. 
of reading fodder will find plenty to D. STURGE MOORE. 
o* 
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LITERARY HISTORY 


LOST PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE’S AGE. By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHAUCER. By Gezorce A. PiimpTon. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR Sisson deserves double thanks—for the patient research which has 
gone into his book, and for the fact that only the enjoyment derived and not the 
labour involved is evident in the result. Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age is one of those 
rare books (Professor Dover Wilson’s What Happened in Hamlet was another) in which 
the reader is invited to attend a discovery. Clue by clue is collected, tangles are un- 
ravelled, the goal comes into sight and finally one is left in possession of a kingdom 
of which one forgets, so exciting has the chase been, that one is a sharing, not 
the sole, owner. ‘ 
_ Dismayed at the loss of “‘ scores of Elizabethan plays of which nothing remains 
but the bare mention of them in Henslowe’s Diary,” Professor Sisson enquires : 
“What would we not give to have Ben Jonson’s handling of a 
murder melodrama in Page of Plymouth? What light would 
be thrown on the art of Shakespeare in one of his greatest and 
most difficult plays had Chettle and Dekker’s Troilus and Cressida 
survived ? How much of the full stature of Dekker, Chapman 
and Heywood has been hidden from us by the loss of so many 
plays written in the days of their strength ? ” 

He is convinced that Love’s Labour’s Lost “ is the work of no prentice beginner, 
but of one expert already in high comedy ” and is “‘ not ready to accept with confidence 
the belief that all the best of this abundant drama survived”. Accordingly, with 
diligence as wise as his wit, he has in this book recorded “‘ texts rescued from their 
burial in legal evidences and now submitted to the unforeseen test of literary criticism.” 
He has found traces from “ sources, hitherto unexamined, concerning Elizabethan 
plays of which no trace remains elsewhere.” These “‘ involve the work of some of the 
greatest dramatists of the period.’ Such evidence he has found in the records of 
proceedings at law in the Court of Star Chamber, and step by step builds up for 
us, from the nature of the complaints, the names of the dramatists called as defendants, 
and such quotations from the offending works as are quoted in the evidence, some 
picture of the play about which the case was brought. Thus we find Chapman, 
“at the very height of his career, descending to dramatic journalism,” writing a 
play on “ certain odd proceedings in Newgate and selling it in the best market ”. 
This play was The Old foiner of Aldgate (1603), which, we are now able to learn, 
dealt with certain proceedings at law brought by three suitors against a young heiress, 
Agnes Howe. Having promised to marry each of them, she had actually married 
another. Agnes Howe, her suitors, her aunt Mrs. Sharles, owner in 1 590 of a house 
in Christ Church, Newgate Market, and.John Oswald, a bookbinder “ who trod the 
primrose path of drunkenness and perjury, aggravated by poverty, a peculiarly 
Elizabethan misdemeanour ”, are all brought before us by the author as they lived. 
It is a complicated chronicle but never incoherent, and all the figures who troop 
upon the scene have lain, as it were, folded in a dossier of Star Chamber, while the 
play which Chapman wrote upon them has been lost and forgotten and is only now 


for the first time reconstructed from the depositions of these figures who saw it and 
recognised themselves. 
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Twenty years later, four dramatists of no less quality than Dekker, Rowley, Ford 
and Webster were concerned in a case over a play called Keep the Widow Waking. 
In his detection, Professor Sisson is helped by a document, “ The Answer of Thomas 
Dekker, one of the Defendants”, dated 3 February, 1625, and the whole story, 
which he pieces together, throws, as he says, “ not only strange light upon the workings 
of the popular stage but also upon the sordid and unpleasant underworld of London, 
with impecunious and blackguardly fortune-hunters battening upon an intemperate 
old widow of means ”. One of these, Tobias Audley, had so taken advantage of her 
weakness as to make her sufficiently befuddled to agree to marry him. But he went 
too far, Anne Elsdon was in an alcoholic coma, which was not surprising, seeing that, 
aged sixty-two, she had been kept drinking at the Nag’s Head, Cheapside, for three 
days and nights. Accordingly, one Mary Spenser related before Justice Ducker that 
when Mrs. Elsdon was asked, on July 23rd, 1624, if she would have Audley to husband 
she was too ill to speak. Whereupon Spenser ‘‘ did take her by the Chin and strike 
her teeth together to cause her to answer ”. But Anne only observed that “‘ she was 
married to no one but her grave.”” A picture, which, as the author observes in another 
connection, ‘‘ serves to deepen in our minds the impression of that strange and 
forbidding heartlessness which the Jacobean age so often reflects in its prose as 
elsewhere...... This was the England in which Shakespeare lived, the England 
which Shakespeare knew. But it was also the England of which Shakespeare was a 
part....the triumphs of human nature over human weakness, so resolutely set forth 
in his plays, are achieved in the face of a full measure of the evil overcome.” 

The history, plots and sources of these two plays are the author’s discoveries, 
but he declares with the happiness of a hunter on the scent that : 


“ The public stage in London....does not exhaust the possibilities 
of dramatic material for suits of libel in the Court of Star Chamber. 
There are two further types of dramatic literature, which are 
hardly mentioned in histories of what might be called official 
literature, but which were widely practised....and which from 
time to time emerged from their obscurity to exercise the minds 
of the Judges of that Court.” 


These types are the Jig and the May Game. Professor Sisson will hear nothing 
of the Maypole being connected with any fertility rite ; he tilts at this and similiar 
theories, without however demolishing them. But when he resumes reconstruction, 
he is again at his best, giving us in Michael and Frances and Fool’s Fortune two 
complete provincial specimens of the Jig, with text, and explanation of origin and 
mode of performance. In his chapter on the Wells May Game he records how, in 
May 1607, there was held, in aid of the repairs for the church of St. Cuthbert, “a 
great Church ale, a time-honoured way of raising money in festive and painless 
fashion ”. In the procession which went round the town, however, certain persons 
held themselves to be unflatteringly shown, certain defamatory ballads were written 
and sung—and so once again, as with the plays and the jigs, there come before us 
burghers, widows, Puritans, harlotry poets, a haberdasher’s wife, Mrs. Yard, and 
John Holes, constable of Wells, who had been accused of adultery with that very lady. 
We hear them speaking in their own words, can almost see the dresses and processions; 
certainly we can feel the bustle in Wells that May, as we have felt the atmosphere of 
intrigue over Agnes Howe’s wedding. Most vividly these people, and those who wrote 
plays and poems on them, emerge against their background, badgering, bullied, 
victims of their own character or lack of it, surrounded by schemers with an eye 
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on the main chance, lying, loving, libelling and being libelled. To read Professor 
Sisson lets us, much as do Chaucer and Pepys, into a life which we feel still going on. 
Lost Plays, like an old news film, shows past events still going on and catches the people 
when they are not looking. It is indispensable for any student of Elizabethan literature, 
it explains Shakespeare more than most “‘ theories ”, and apart from this, thanks to 
the author’s mannerly exposition, which is never a display of learning, it is an ex- 
cellent piece of literary detective-work which any intelligent reader can and should 
read with excited interest. 

Mr. Plimpton, in his book, has gone even further into the past than Professor 
Sisson—at times as far back as the tenth century. But his work is not revivifying, 
nor even research. It is a record of some of the medieval manuscripts in his possession. 
These are selected so as to illustrate the books read by children in Chaucer’s time— 
and so we are to.imagine The Education of Chaucer. Granted the possession of, or 
access to, such manuscripts, it is simple work—and the author has already compiled 
an Education of Shakespeare on similiar lines. There is naturally a place for such 
books ; it is instructive to see (as here) reproductions of such landmarks as one of 
the first printed maps of the world (1467), pages of Gower and Lydgate and a four- 
teenth-century manuscript of the only complete copy of Chaucer’s treatise on the 
astrolobe, noted in no other edition but Robinson’s. Other plates include a fragment 
of the Donatus thirty-line Latin grammar, printed by Gutenberg before his Bible, 
generally believed to have been the first book printed with movable type. A fifteenth- 
century primer in French, for instructing children in religion, is reproduced in full. 
One learns that the sign put at the beginning reminded the child to cross himself 
before reading. The first row, which the mark began, was called “ Christ-cross,” 
later ‘‘ criss-cross,” row. But the text is really only annotation of the illustrations. 
It is a pity that they are reproduced in a way that forbids reading without 
a magnifying glass, since many of these manuscripts have never before 
been printed. Surely this was a case when a costly edition was called for? And if 
clarity would be impossible, might we not expect a translation of the texts? Ac- 
quisition, not expositions, seems Mr. Plimpton’s strong point and, unlike Professor 
Sisson, he does not take us into a world. He leaves us outside, looking through the 
bars at treasures momentarily uncovered but never fully revealed. 


TREVOR JAMES. 


THE ENCHANTED GLASS. The Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By Harp1 
Craic. New York, Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


AS its sub-title denotes, this book is an examination, and a problematical one, 
of the intellectual background of English Renaissance literature. In the hands 
of Professor Craig, owing to the assiduous sincerity of his treatment, the undertaking 
is pre-eminently successful, not only in its compass but even more valuably in the 
unravelling of the major issues deducible from his data. 

‘What emanates from the disintegration of the scholastic syntheses and the exploit- 
ation of an emancipated Aristotelianism is, on the Professor’s finding, at best a “ mod- 
ified medievalism.” Man’s attitude to the cosmos remains mythographical, his 
thought a hide-bound conceptualism, his science, albeit often valid and effectual, 
without verification. It is when he proceeds to determine the inter-relations of this 
culture and the literary productions of the time that the writer is most stimulating. 
He demonstrates with close elucidation and ample illustration the familiarity of certain 
dramatists, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, Dekker and Marston with the current 
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faculty psychology, which as an interpretative of motivation and behaviour he esteems 
a good second to that of to-day, and in a lesser degree their conscious employment of 
rhetoric and logic. Comparatively, he inclines to the suggestion that in their use of 
the erudition then available the Elizabethans were more intellectually alert than are 
we. He altogether discounts the idea that theirs was a happy, golden age and finds 
their chief glory to lie rather in their aspirations and evaluations than in their social 
achievements. But as to why this combination of classicism and medievalism 
should produce such a phenomenal hyper-activity of creative imagination, the answer 
lies in the fidelity of the Elizabethans to the Renaissance ideal, that they made man 


central to their thought. THOMAS GOOD 


SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 
THE ONLIE BEGETTER. By U. Nisset. Longmans. 65s. 


ale William Herbert of Red Castle brought forward here as Mr. W. H. is a 
plausible candidate. His father died in 1594, when he was 22, so he fits the 
main points ; he was cousin of the Pembrokes to whom the Folio was dedicated, 
and interested in literary men since Nicholas Breton dedicated Wit’s Trenchmour 
to him ; though made K.B. in 1603 he was not Lord Powis till 1629, so he could be 
called Mr. W. H. in 1609 more easily than some of his rivals. He was outlawed for 
debt in London while a distinguished figure in his county (Deputy Lieutenant, M.P. 
and so on) which has the right ring. His portrait gives him a fine sallow face with a 
certain air of the Picasso clown, and it is romantic to find him defending Powis 
Castle against Roundheads. 

But the evidence is slight. It is claimed that he wrote Cadwallader, not the other 

William Herbert selected by the D.N.B., because these lines appear in it : 
Lest that my gates be wider than my towne 
And that Diogenes my folly see : 
My proem’s prologue Ile set quickly downe. 

Breton’s dedication of Wit’s Trenchmour to the Herbert of Red Castle, seven 
years before, says it will be short so as not “ to make a large gate of a little Towne ”, 
and in the text he calls a man Diogenes who may represent himself. Certainly 
this gives a presumption it is the same Herbert, but they are both very stock ideas, 
The use of the attribution if accepted depends how you interpret a bad epigram in 
William Gamage’s Linste Woolste (1613) : 

To the ingenious Poet, Mr. William Herbert of his booke 
intituled the Prophesie of Cadwalader. 

Thy Royall Prophecie doth blaze thy name, 

So Poets must, if they will merit fame. 

The author is called “‘ Mr ” though Herbert of Red Castle was now a knight, a 
fact from which you might argue either that they were different people or that they 
were one and could be called “ Mr. W. H. ” And if the epigram had a point at all 
it may have hinted at another poet who had merited fame by blazing the name of 
this one, but it may have had no point. On this view the dedicated book mentioned 
in the Sonnets is Wit’s Trenchmour (1597), though it does not contain poems praising 
the patron, and some bad jingle published later by Breton, in a volume certainly 
not praising a patron most of the time, is what remains of the rival poetry. One may 
doubt both the strength of the evidence and the importance of the topic, but it is a 
reasonable theory and the author has remained sensible about it. 

WILLIAM EMPSON. 


oO 
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PRINCIPLES OF SHAKESPEAREAN PRODUCTION. By G. WILson KNIGHT. 
Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


HE Wheel of Fire and the two following books were admirable works of detailed 

exegesis, analysing the main ideas behind the Shakespearean tragedies and 
showing how they echo about the metaphors. A certain tendency to maintain that 
Shakespeare meant the clowns to symbolise Evil because they are coarse had to be 
recognised and allowed for, but apart from that the Professor certainly had a wide 
and distinguished mind and was probably quite right. It is rather a shock to see him 
in the more unbuttoned mood of this book, referring us blithely to the treatment of 
Nature in “ one of my three unpublished novels ” and gambolling about the stage. 
Interesting to see that, like all vain Hamlets, he cut the gravediggers. The book 
might well give useful hints to a producer but is not of the calibre of his previous 
ones. 

Macbeth “ never abrogates his status of man ” and “ comes out spiritually intact 
at the end... . That is why I end with a green stair carpet.” In any case the alternative 
red stair carpet, which symbolises hell and horror, would only suggest a wedding ; 
but there would be no way to tell whether this final green carpet symbolised the 
spiritual state of Macbeth or the liberation of Scotland. A very large throne on which 
Macbeth looks dwarfish is kept at one side of the stage throughout, sometimes 
disguised as rocks by the lighting, and a statue of the Madonna and Child occupies 
the other, receiving a high light when the characters are good. No doubt this is 
quite a workable plan. But surely one striking thing about Macbeth is that his 
conscience works from a region distant from explicit religion ; his sense of the evil 
of his deeds though overpowering seems only to rise like a vapour from the un- 
consciousness or his poetical imagination. The real Macbeth probably had the 
Madonna there and confessed the murder to the nearest priest, and the real Macbeth 
passed many years on the throne. No doubt it is a good thing in general to make 
symbolism explicit, but people do not need reminding of Christianity here, and the 
fact that this “‘ symbol” is so deeply buried makes a point about the characters. 

The thing most needed in Shakespeare productions, at least to my own perhaps 
unduly word-centred taste, is that the actors should believe in their words sufficiently 
to say them; firmly and rather coolly, with rhythm but not much ‘“‘ poetry ”’, 
not burying them under “acting ”’, not shuffling them off in the course of a walk 
round the stage with an air of having to take a swim through butter before the play 
can proceed. Probably so much of the verbiage has become dead that you must cut 
ruthlessly and modernise in some places, always consulting with the actor, and 
aiming only at letting him speak with normal conviction. Professor Knight clearly 
enjoys the ordinary performance very much, and only wants to play with the décor ina 
symbolic manner ; those who are irritated and depressed by the ordinary performance 
will feel that more is required. 

WILLIAM EMPSON. 


A STUDY OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. By F. A. Yares. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Ik. is difficult to hold in mind all the elements of this wandering but fascinating 
book. The argument “‘ uses all the best-accredited of the theories hitherto extant 
concerning the topical satire in the play—the Florio theory, the Harvey-Nashe theory, 
the ‘School of Night’ theory, the Gray’s Inn Revels theory—and it supplements 
them by certain missing links, the most important of which are Eliot and his 
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Ortho-epia Gallica, the Earl of Northumberland and his essay, and a clearer under- 
standing of Bruno and of his reputation in England.” And the supposed purpose of 
all this is not even to give point to some obscure jokes, but to find what sort of thing 
the point would be if it was known. The great interest of the book is in the view it 
gives of the Elizabethan intellectual climate ; the play itself is a mere centre, and 
even the biographical suggestions about Shakespeare remain very doubtful. 


Foreign schoolmasters were a tepical joke at the time of the play, as well as 
pedants, a stock one, for two reasons ; many Protestant refugees were in London, 
some of whom became language-teachers, and they were unpopular for taking 
Englishmen’s jobs ; also Florio, the king of them, had recently published some 
dialogues for language-learning which revived the attacks made by Bruno on our 
ignorance and barbarism when he was in London eight years before. Thus the 
schoolmaster joke joins on to the Copernican one. As the theatres were closed owing 
to plague the play was written for private performance before budding diplomats and 
suchlike, who would have dealings with language-teachers. Eliot’s book is a rival 
primer, anti-puritan, imitating Rabelais, teaching you how to talk French when drunk 
and so forth, and often very amusing ; Miss Yates identifies him with the man Harvey 
quotes in the Supererogation as talking in favour of Nash, who believed that 
“ villanism ” was the only road to good writing—‘ pardon me though I prefer one: 
smart pamflet of knavery before ten blundering volumes of the nine Muses ”— 
stressing like the play the value of experience of life. He is also supposed to have 
been a crony of Shakespeare, though if all the conjectures about him are true it seems. 
likely that Shakespeare would have sheered off. Miss Yates’ second discovery, the 
Northumberland manuscript, shows a Copernican living up to his reputation. The 
earl is known as a patron of the Ralegh group, and lectures his wife with great ab- 
surdity about how astronomy leaves him no time for love. It is supposed on slight 
grounds to be written just after the earl’s stormy marriage in 1594, so to be topical 
for the play. The third claim, less neat but well substantiated, is that Bruno was 
remembered in England as a pantheist and Pythagorean (e.g. the clown suspects 
Malvolio of this line of thought) and still more as the man who upbraided Sidney 
for writing sonnets to Stella; hence the connection in the play between ladies’ 
eyes and stars. Ralegh had recently fallen from power and his “ school of atheism ” 
was being persecuted ; by the way, the “ school of night,” which Miss Yates puts 
in quotations, is so far as I know not a seventeenth-century phrase ; for that matter 
Northumberland was a serious enough Catholic to be mixed up in the gunpowder 
plot. But if you take these connections seriously, as what Shakespeare meant not as 
the atmosphere in which the play succeeded, merry fun is being poked not only 
at the tortures Bruno was then facing, but at those Marlowe had just escaped by death. 


As a general account of the atmosphere all this material is very valuable, but I 
doubt if you need accuse Shakespeare of meaning very much, and it does not depend 
on Miss Yates’ intricate cobweb of guesses about biography. The evidence for that 
is very difficult to weigh. She takes it as definitely proved that Eliot is the talker 
quoted by Harvey. Certainly he is the right kind of man, but he need not have been 
unique, and Elizabethan London was small enough for everybody to hear anything 
worth repeating. Her only positive evidence is that both speak of “ shaking two or 
three asses by the ears.” Eliot’s dialogues and Harvey’s Supererogation appeared 
within a few days of each other, so that the phrase was anyway not learned from the 
printed book ; surely it remains possible that they had both picked it up as a stock 
phrase of the moment or from the talk of another man. This is about as strong a case 
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from casual allusion as you are likely to get, and it is not proof. When the con- 
jectures get under way we find her believing that Shakespeare took the fearful risk 
for his supposed faith of becoming teacher in a secret Roman Catholic school. No 
doubt everything is possible, and researchers may be admired if they hunt for docu- 
ments about that, but it is beyond fancy that a man could sail on untouched from 
such an experience into Venus and Adonis. ; 

One might also complain that she makes the play depend too much on topical 
allusion. The connection between stars and ladies’ eyes, for instance, really does not 
depend on the name of Stella ; it depends on the idea that love is a means of know- 
ledge—the best love, and a special kind of knowledge—which goes back to the 
troubadours at least, and the topical applications of that rich paradox are not its 
first use in the play. But it is never safe to despise the historical approach, and what 
seems topical about the most interesting of her points has, I think, a larger claim. It 
seems a very odd muddle that the new astronomy should be connected with pan- 
theism ; her explanation is that Pythagoras had said the earth moved (though not 
round the sun), and this was a convenient appeal to the ancients, so a Copernican 
tended to swallow him whole. But the theological point is very definite. The final 
eight questions on which Bruno died rather than retract are not known, but in the 
recorded trial at Venice he is clearly connecting his belief in the infinity of worlds 
with his doubt of the divinity of Christ, and in the trial of Galileo we have the straight 
question—“‘ did Christ die for the inhabitants of other worlds ?” If there are many 
worlds, either Christianity is intolerably unjust or Christ went to all of them; if 
there are many Christs there may be a bit of Christ in everybody, and you can write 
as Donne did about Elizabeth Drury. People seem to have agreed that it was a foolish 
error of the Inquisition to make a fuss about Copernicus. It might, I think, as plausibly 
be maintained that the Copernican view really does involve pantheism, and that the 
questions he unwittingly put to the church have never been answered. 


WILLIAM EMPSON. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC. By Vicrorta SACKVILLE-WEsT. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 


S| [ities life of Jeanne la Pucelle will always remain one of the most magnificent 
tragedies in history. But it does not only arouse our feelings ; it raises problems, 
which have never been completely solved. 

As to the problem of Jeanne’s military achievements, Miss Sackville-West adopts 
the most plausible solution. The chief asset of the English had been prestige : 
they were confident, the French dispirited. Jeanne reversed these attitudes. To the 
English, she seemed armed with all the powers of Satan ; to the French, she was a 
proof that God was on their side. Her success had a psychological rather than a 
tactical or strategical foundation ; and as I think Napoleon said: ‘‘ The mental is 
to the physical as three is to one.” 

So far so good. But why were the English so frightened of a peasant girl? 
Why were the French so much inspired by her? And, lastly, what was the secret 
of this personality, which could produce such remarkable reactions in her enemies 
and friends ? 

True, it was a superstitious age, when saints and witches, of various degrees of 
obscurity or power, were as common as they are among primitive savages to-day. 
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But the problem of such beings, and of the feelings of terror or enthusiasm they 
produce in others, is not solved by any statistics of their frequency. 

Miss Sackville-West seems to hesitate between a rational and a supernatural 
explanation : she leaves the final word to the future of psychological and psychical 
research. But even present-day psychology may make some contribution. It is now 
known that the superstitious beliefs of Jeanne’s age are the conscious expression 
of unconscious ideas, that everyone develops. We only differ from our more credulous 
ancestors in that we usually succeed in keeping these repressed. In early infancy, 
we build out of the material of our own emotions concepts of good and evil beings. 
For the most part these remain (or become) unconscious—although in childhood we 
may have been partially aware of them in the form of those fairies or monsters, which 
delighted or terrified us even when we knew them to be unreal. 

Now even though such mental ghosts remain unconscious, they can have a profound 
effect upon our lives. They are responsible for, among other things, the familiar 
characteristics of mass psychology : the fanatical worship of the leader and the paranoaic 
hatred of his enemies—figures which are unconsciously identified with these good 
and evil beings. The principle is the same in Jeanne’s time as in ours—the only 
difference being that in Jeanne’s time, the nazis would have consciously believed 
Hitler to be inspired by God and the Jews to be emissaries of Satan. 

So much for the masses: but what of the leader ? He too has formed unconscious 
concepts, of good and evil spirits, and projects the evil ones upon his enemies ; but 
his relation to the good ones is far more direct. He feels (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) that he himself incorporates, or is at least inspired by, them: hence his 
supreme (almost manic) self-confidence. His own conviction and that of his 
followers reinforce each other. 

Jeanne’s self-confidence, the fanatical veneration of her followers, and the 
fear and hatred of her enemies are therefore typical phenomena which psychology 
has begun to understand. But her individual personality—and perhaps also the 
dramatic tragedy of her life—give her a unique position, which no scientific classi- 
fication can ever rob her of. ; : 

Her story, as one would expect from Miss Sackville-West, is admirably told. 
Unlike Lytton Strachey, who seems to have written best when he started by 
disliking the characters he painted, she is evidently extremely fond of Jeanne. But 
this partiality has not biassed her judgment ; it has given her the insight necessary 


h k. 
to her wor ROGER MONEY-KYRLE, 


LAFAYETTE. A Life. By Anpreas Latzko. Translated by E. W. Dickes. 
Methuen. 18s. 


NGLAND to-day is full of Lafayettes. Like the boy who sailed to the “ new 

world,” in revolt against the oppression he saw daily in the Paris streets, there 
are hundreds who know that their training has no relationship with the present 
time, yet who are (like Lafayette) unable to break away entirely from the traditions 
of their past. They are equally at the mercy of causes, equally likely to find that 
their destiny is failure, imprisonment or defeat. For this very reason, a life of the 
French leader merits attention at this moment, particularly as his later days as a 
prisoner in Austria, and in virtual exile in the French countryside, are far less familiar 
than are his American adventures. It is therefore deeply disappointing to read on the 
jacket of this volume that it is “ the story of two gallant reformers amid the black 


reaction of a hundred years ago.” 
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The publishers do their author a disservice. The book is not as lurid as the sentence 
would have us believe, but it is an attempt to write the biography of an extremely 
interesting character as if he were the star of a Hollywood costume play. Do people 
really believe, after all the valuable work done recently by English historians, that the 
French Revolution was an upheaval of gangsters ? The work of such widely differing 
writers as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, De Quincey and Byron, was profoundly 
influenced by it, and it is hardly to be believed that any citizen of to-day would 
approve the conditions endured by the masses that Mr. Latzko himself describes 
in the earlier chapters of this volume. His facts are interesting but the book is over- 
exuberant, and it is to be regretted that the conflict between Lafayette and his time 
was not subjected to deeper, and more objective, treatment. 


BRYHER. 


KARL MARX. THE STORY.OF HIS LIFE. By Franz Meurinec. (Translated 
by Edward Fitzgerald.) Lane. 155. 


1 \HE path to the understanding of Karl Marx, difficult enough in itself, is doubly 

4 difficult for the English reader by reason of the lack (now at last being overcome) 
of accessibility of Marx’s own writings, and the task of making them accessible is 
no easy one; for Marx translates badly. There is no more recalcitrant material 
for the translator than his highly individual, involved, epigrammatic style ; and 
the result of the translator’s struggles with it is only too often that an impression of 
abstruseness and obscurity reigns where there was clarity and light. 

With a little preliminary effort, however, the apparent abstruseness and obscurity 
can be made to yield ; there is no better introduction to an understanding of Marx’s 
thought than an intelligent study of his life ; indeed, an adequate understanding of 
his thought is only to be obtained if it is taken in conjunction with his life and time. 
The publication of Mehring’s celebrated biography in a painstaking translation by 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald is therefore to be welcomed. 

It is by no means an easy book, and many will find a good deal of it heavy going. 
It was written by a man actively engaged in political struggle in pre-war and post-war 
Germany, to say nothing of the intervening years, and it contains no concession to 
those readers of biography who regard an original thinker’s adventures in the bedroom 
as more interesting than his adventures in the study. The English reader may 
perhaps legitimately complain that in some respects he would like less explanatory 
material and in other respects more. But such a complaint would be ungrateful, 
for the approach to Marx is in any case no easy one and the publication of Mehring 
in English is an important contribution to the available literature on the subject. 

The English reader will be grateful for the able analysis of Das Kapital, to which, 
if he is a stranger to the subject, he will almost inevitably first turn ; but he will be 
rewarded with a better understanding if he devotes himself first to mastering the details 
of the “‘ key ” period of Marx’s life—the editorship of the Rheinische Zeitung, the 
stormy days ofthe Neue Rheinische Zeitung during the 1848 revolution, and the rise, 
decline and fall of the First International. Having mastered these, the rest will be 
comparatively plain sailing, and an interest in the lighter side of Marx’s life will be 
a little more pardonable—the Marx, that is, of the occasional ‘‘ pub-crawl ” in 
mid-Victorian London, who once threw stones at the lamp-posts out of sheer exhilar- 
ation on meeting an old friend from Berlin, and showed a clean pair of heels to the 
suas surprising his friends by a burst of speed astonishing in the father of a large 

amily. 


E.M. 
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HITLER THE PAWN. By RupotF OLDEN. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


ERR Rudolf Olden, formerly political editor of the Berliner Tageblatt has 

performed what many will consider a valuable task by expatiating upon the 
seamy side of Hitler’s rise to power. His account of the early Hitler, the would-be 
artist and architect, the Hitler of the doss-house, is devastating, and the whole is-a 
welcome revelation of the character of modern European dictatorships. The dictator, 
however, is stripped so bare that at the end one is left with the feeling that something 
is lacking. Can this be all? The answer is that it is not all. But though the more 
discerning will prefer the works of Herr Konrad Heiden as giving a truer picture and 
therefore in the long run an even more devastating exposure of the nazi movement 
and its leader. Nevertheless one is grateful for Olden’s book. 

E.M. 


LORD PALMERSTON. By H.C. F. Bett. Longmans. (2 volumes) 42s. 


4 fone fortunate career and fascinating character of one of the most hated, feared, 
and admired of British statesmen lose nothing of interest from the sober style 
of Professor Bell’s comprehensive biography. Lord Palmerston is dear to Englishmen 
from the very qualities that made him destested on the Continent. His jauntiness, 
his chauvinism, his habit of firing off despatches without consulting the cabinet or 
the Queen, the insults which he gleefully hurled at every despot in Europe, his 
pertness, his pluck, even his unpunctuality (neither Lord nor Lady Palmerston, 
it was said, had ever seen the soup served), proved him to be what the British public 
most admires—a ‘ Sport.’ An aristocrat cast in the common mould ; a storm-centre 
and a national institution ; Palmerston provoked the life-long enmity of the Queen 
through his support of continental liberalism, yet twice fell from power and popularity 
by his championship of Napoleon III. A tory in a whig-liberal government 
he pursued a purely negative policy ; but in foreign affairs he was a radical and a 
jingo. Yet the statesman who could risk a war to protect the most insignificant of 
his subjects, contrived, at a moment when it was said that if an angel from Heaven were 
in control he could not prevent a general conflagration, to keep the peace. Next 
to the paternity of Belgian Independence Professor Bell ranks ‘ Pumicetone’s’ 
handling of affairs in 1848-9 as his greatest diplomatic achievement. To his errors 
he shows a leniency becoming in a biographer. But if ‘ Old Pam’ did fan the flames 
in the Crimea and prosecute in China one of the most infamous wars in history, 
we are reminded that he was a free-trader before Peel, that he supported Catholic 
Emancipation against his party, and that by his tireless and passionate crusades 
against continental despotism and the slave trade he linked England’s name triumph- 


antly to the cause of freedom. 
OLIVE HESELTINE. 


SELECTED BOOKS 


KEEP THE ASPIDISTRA FLYING. By Gzorce OrweLi. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

R. Orwell has resurrected the aspidistra. When most pens waver in the air, 
vie to scratch a name so spent to symbolise the crushing drabness of 
apartment rooms, the author here brings it back with a flourish, very much as Schia- 
parelli will start the whole town wearing revised versions of discredited fashions 
of the past. 
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It is a book about London. It is horribly a book about London. About the kind of 
London we glimpse as our boat-trains slow down near the terminus. About the kind 
of London we sense in an overheard remark, a bleached face, washing hanging in the 
soot, wet streets, and, of course, aspidistras seen in windows where the curtains are 
a little torn but starched. It is a book about the crushing deadliness of London, not 
London’s seamy side, but London’s suit ‘‘ turned good as new ”, its threadbare tie, 
its ankles inked to hide holes in its socks. y 

And what a remarkable, what a spbtle distillation of reality! The dreadful little 
underling hero, earning two pounds a week in a bookshop, who hates socialism, 
(regarding it as “‘ Some kind of Aldous Huxley Brave New World: only not so 
amusing. Four hours a day in a model factory, tightening up bolt 6003. Rations 
served out in greaseproof paper at the communal kitchen. Community-hikes from 
Marx Hostel to Lenin Hostel and back. Free abortion clinics on all the corners.””) 
and yet has declared war on the Money God, a defiant, wailing war, full of longing 
and repudiation. ‘‘ There was the intimacy of hatred between the aspidistra and him. 
‘ I'll beat you yet, you b——, ’ he whispered to the dusty leaves.” 

It is inevitable that this little man has a girl who doesn’t love him. When they 
do fix a day in the country and that long desired end is about to be reached, with what 
shattering precision does Mr. Orwell describe the ignoble frustration. With what 
shattering precision does he describe the spending of ten pounds arriving unexpectedly 
from an American magazine for a poem accepted, and with what cunning, through 
stages of disintegration, he leads his hero to marriage and a home and an aspidistra, 
no longer a poet but a man in a bowler hat with an advertising job. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of Mr. Orwell’s many talents is his ability to create 
his characters with complete detachment. This was evident in his two other novels— 
A Clergyman’s Daughter and Burmese Days—and here again, without betraying 
sympathy for or against any character in the book, he seems, like a Toscanini, to 
interpret not to create, to photograph not to paint ; and that, perhaps, is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to him. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


THE COOLIE. By Mutk Ray ANAND. Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


M:& Anand, in a series of novels, is presenting the panorama of the real con- 
temporary India. The Coolie is a frightening picture, and the author has 
achieved his purpose by making us wonder what on earth can be done to “ save ” 
his country. It is obvious that present evils must be corrected—evils of exploitation 
and graft. But the book goes much further by showing the inhumanity of man to man, 
proletarian to proletarian, bourgeois to bourgeois. When class meets class, why 
should we expect them to love one another who cannot love themselves ? Remove 
SEHSRE evils—and the problem of human nature remains. And here the author offers 
no help. 

He might retort that he has shown how the Indian working man is devitalised 
by improper feeding, by a handful of rice and chapatis. But the bourgeois has 
been eating for years and years, and look what it has done for him! Indeed it would 
have been pleasant if the East could have shown us that eating is just another bourgeois 
dope, like religion. Only the other day there was a story in the newspapers of an 
invalid who had consulted a Yogi and had been advised to live entirely on salt and 
water. For sixty-seven years the salt-and-water drinker had lived a splendidly healthy 
life ! But it must be recorded that the author writes with admirable ease, although he is 
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occasionally defeated by his own excellence. The smirking hysteria about small matters, 
which he has so cleverly depicted, tends to nullify climaxes. Because of its theme— 
the life of an ordinary domestic servant and factory-hand—the book does not present 
the opportunities for drama offered by the author’s previous work, The Untouchable. 
Yet it should be read by everyone who is interested in “‘ the social scene, because 
only this skilful Indian author could have made accessible this real material, and 
because Mulk Raj Anand does show that under the present system India is at its worst. 


RONALD DEWSBURY. 


DEAR SIR. A Selection of Letters to the Editor of The Times. Edited By Douc.as 
WooprurFr. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


[inte playing darts or listening to Hyde Park orators, “ writing to The Times” is 
a peculiarly English pastime. Readers who turn to the Correspondence of that 
paper for their morning amusement will, however, be disappointed in this volume. 
It is not that the letters aren’t funny, but that one feels—looking back one seems to 
remember—there are many that are funnier. But it must be admitted that 
many take “‘ writing to The Times ” quite seriously, and the editor himself advises us 
what to expect ; “‘ it is letters which have been written from an active general benevo- 
lence that now come forward to live again.” Fortunately, this does not prevent him 
from including a protest over the state of the subscription list for the Ladies’ Statue 
to the Duke of Wellington in 1814 ; ‘‘ another proof, if proof were wanting, of the 
utter uselessness of attempting anything in this country, either of true taste or 
national grandeur as concerned with the arts.” It is pleasant to find what some 
regard as the American use of “‘ back of ” (for behind) occurring in a letter of 1808, 
and ‘‘ Constant Reader ” in 1817 has a good reason for stating that dogs that have 
been wormed cannot bite ; their tongues are hanging out too much for them to be 
able to close their mouth. After a communication about bishops with beards in 1861, 
we skip to 1923, to be regaled with Celery as a Remedy for Rheumatism, Chinese 
Centenarians, Cats that Eat Olives, the Colour of the Eyes of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Millicent Sutherland enquiring ‘‘ Why in heaven’s name are our police forbidden to 
chew gum ?”’ (July, 1928) and the suggestion that the key of Bangor Cathedral was 
“ borrowed by some sufferer from nose-bleeding.” Collectors of curious information 
will be interested in A Rare Case ; ‘‘ at this very small hospital we were recently 
visited by a gentleman whose internal organs were entirely transposed in his body. 
He, I am glad to say, enjoys perfect health. This phenomenon, I believe, only occurs 
once in every 50,000,000 people.” 

But on the whole, the information is more complacent than curious ; one is left 
with the impression of having shared a merry mood with a vicar, whom the pre- 
dominance of Messrs. Herbert and Milne in the later pages turns into Mr. Punch 
in a frock-coat. 


A. WILLS. 


FRENCH CHATEAUX OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. By Ancus HOLDEN and 
RatpH Dutton. Allen and Unwin. 55s. 


Ree chateaux mean to the majority of English tourists simply the well- 
known chateaux of the Loire, yet throughout the length and breadth of France 
are to be found more modest but equally interesting equivalents of our English country 
house. This clearly arranged little handbook gives a list of chateaux with their location, 
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and times and conditions of visiting, and is prefaced by a brief but accurate summary 
of French domestic architecture. It is well worth adding to a travel library ; and the 
majority of chateaux described yield either in their surroundings, their eestor 
or their history, further material on which to base a more comprehensive study 0 


a France whose present can only be understood in relation to her past. ngs 


THE THINGS MEN DO. By Ruys Davies. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HIS volume of short stories is distinguished by the originality of the subjects of 
lee of them : a Welshman who thought he would try to be asecond Noah ina 
barge and got landed with a Mrs. Noah, a love-affair played out through the medium 
of a butcher’s goods; by the acute and subtle observation of the shorter and less 
episodic studies, and by the fresh angle on the people of Wales so much portrayed in 
modern fiction. The author has the rare ability to convey genuine pathos as in 
The Two Friends, which is a study of two miserable middle-aged and poverty-ridden 
women who steal coal from a disused mine; he has also a very pretty humour on 
occasion. The real texture of living is woven into these stories about unlettered 
but by no means unsophisticated folk. ats 


LOW’S POLITICAL PARADE. The Cresset Press. 6s. 


EFORE a building labelled ‘‘ Disarmament Conference,” sheep, the common 

people of the world, listen to a crocodile, tigers and wolves saying “‘ My friends, 
we have failed. We just couldn’t control your warlike passions.” England, France 
and America (date 1932) amid tempestuous seas in a craft titled ‘‘ World’s Money 
Problem ” (“‘ That’s a nasty leak. Thank goodness it’s not at our end of the boat.”), 
Unemployed queueing outside three buildings saying “‘ Hands Wanted ”—armament 
factory, undertaker and monumental mason. Caption, “ A gratifying increase in 
employment is reported from the armament and allied industries’. Disarmament, 
in a coffin, saying to the grave digger (Civilisation), ‘‘ Better make it big enough for 
yourself too, big boy.” And Colonel Blimp in front of squadrons of airplanes 
drawn like wooden crosses in a war cemetery. ‘“‘ Gad sir, at least we are restoring 


prosperity.”...... These five cartoons speak for themselves. In the introduction, 
Low himself speaks of Colonel Blimp. 


“ Blimp’s fear of socialism and communism, which are to him the 
same thing, amounts almost to persecution-mania. Socialism 
is no system of economics to the sentimental Blimp. Restlessness 
among the lower orders is always due to a plot hatched by a 
number of bearded persons ten thousand miles away....The 
descendants of Blimp will see to it that the process (i.e. “ man 
relieved of the eternal preoccupation with scrabbling for the 
elementary necessities of life and released to begin civilising 
himself”) will be one of elimination and convulsion, for they 
will be fighting for their world—a world of stupidity, waste and 


senseless cruelty in which only is it possible for Blimps to preserve 
their importance.” 


We lose our tempers with the Colonel Blimps ; that does not make them less 
dangerous. Low, outwardly keeping his, along with his head and his wit, leaves 
them ludicrously exposed. There is no need to say this book is important. 


R.H. 
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THE SPLEEN. By Marruew Green. Edited by W. H. Williams. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 


POET who diagnoses spleen as being due to such diverse causes as sitting over the 

fire, wet weather, religious mania, missionary enterprise, patronage of the great 
and confusing spleen with wit, may be sure of our interest for some time to come. 
Mr. Williams, reminding us that Green also specifies preventatives (puritanism, 
royalism, schemes for reforming abuses, deep-laid plans of politicians and the South 
Sea Bubble), does much to inform it. He has not, in his introduction, the touch of 
Richardson King Wood, whose limited edition (Cayme Press, 1925) was, I think, 
the last attempt to revive The Spleen. But it is full of facts, sketches both Green’s 
life and the history of his satire, and supplies much-needed notes. Frequent quotation 
from contemporary dictionaries gives the meaning of a word as used at the time it 
was written. This is a point often overlooked by editors, and it increases the value of 
notes, which are further enhanced by an adequate index. So compact and cheap a 
critical edition should therefore draw attention to an eighteenth century poem as 
engaging as it is unjustly neglected. 

oe pe ae TREVOR JAMES. 


ROMAN ROADS IN SOUTH-EAST BRITAIN. ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY. 
By G. M. Hucues. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Be IDES being a very interesting and even exciting dissertation on the actua 
progress of Caesar through South-East Britain; besides being a delightfully 
peevish review and criticism of former historians, G. M. Hughes’ book has also the 
recommendation of being written by an amateur, or rather written as a hobby by 
a professional lawyer. 

The manuscript, having been discovered by his daughter forty-five years after it 
was completed, was brought to light by her and consequently published in its present 
form. It is particularly interesting to notice how well it takes its place among the 
many publications of to-day which deal with this subject. G. M. Hughes was surely 
a meticulous and ardent searcher for he refused to accept any statement unless he 
could feel that it was without doubt correct. In fact his fussiness even goes so afar 
as to make him question the Commentaries themselves ! 

He makes the subject, always a romantic one, really exciting and even those who 
have no particular heart or brain for archaeology or Roman-British history will be 
bound to read through, when once they have started, this really very fascinating 
book, even if they do not want actually to trace the journeys of that great army of 
salutary invaders. 


M. D. COLE. 


ENGLISH MESSIAHS. By Ronatp Matruews. Methuen. os. 6d. 


The descriptive portion of this book which deals with the lives of six English 
religious fanatics is well done and makes good reading. Joanna Southcott’s 
biography is probably the only one already familiar to the majority of readers. The 
others, James Layler, Richard Brothers, John Nichols Tom, Henry Prince and the 
Rev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, led equally curious lives and had equally strange convictions, 
which, as the author points out, were distinguishable in degree from the delusions of 
definite psychosis, and because their fantasies were thus able to achieve a certain 
measure of touch with reality, to be translated indeed into action as definite as the 
battle between John Tom’s peasants and the soldiers, Smyth-Pigott’s Abode of Love or 
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they are interesting to others than students of the abnormal. The effect of 
religious convictions of this peculiar and unbalanced kind on the rest of humanity is 
fascinating. It is in the final chapter, entitled Conclusions, that the author fails. He 
attempts an impossible task to give in some twenty pages not only a description of 
the diversities of all the psychoses and neuroses exhibiting religiosity as a predominant 
part but an analysis of their causes which is manifestly absurd. The effort is made to 
find acommon ground in grouping them under paranoia, dementia praecox and so forth. 
Not only is this superficial but the outline given of, for example, paranoia is both 
inadequate and incorrect. Much more is known to-day about this disease, and the 
account as it stands is misleading. 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 


ANDREAS OR THE UNITED. Fragments of a novel. By HuGo VON 
HoFMANNSTHAL. Translated, with an introduction, by Marie Hottinger. Dent. 8s.6d. 


pees the objection, inevitable from some quarters, that von Hofmannsthal 
here reveals himself as an exponent of escapism, it may be argued that this project 
was in progress during the darker years of 1914-1918 when a more contemporaneously 
constructive attitude was manifestly impossible. On other counts a defensive attitude 
would be impertinent. A study of the completed section in conjunction with the 
notes and memoranda at once discloses the presence of so dynamic an intensity and 
dexterous schematization as to dismay those who are prematurely inclined to despair 
of the potentialities of the novel as an art-form. 

The theme is concerned with the spiritual adventures of the young man Andreas, 
and whilst these occur in the late eighteenth century there is never a hint of the 
unctuous retrospect associated with the stereotyped historical romance. Andreas 
sets foot on his travels to be confronted with certain complex supra-temporal values, 
arising from conflict and experience rather than pre-defined for his apprehension. 
Sacramazo, Knight of Malta plays the réle of mentor though he too fails to achieve 
his fulfilment. In the Countess there is a skilful study of pathological disassociation 
from which two contrasted personalities, Maria the mystic and Marquita the un- 
scrupulous worldling, emerge. For Andreas Romana, the first and persistent object 
of his romantic hopes, remains, so far as we can ascertain, the unattainable. 

The most valid tribute that can be paid to this superb translation, conspicuous as 
the first prose work by the author of Everyman and collaborator in Rosenkavalter 
to appear in English, is that falling into none of the current categories, it creates 
its own and paradoxically leaves no impression of defectiveness through not having 
been finished. 


THOMAS GOOD. 


A GUN FOR SALE. By GraHam Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


M: GRAHAM GREENE has mixed blood and thunder and produced not 
chaos but significant thinking. For though this book is an exciting thriller 
rolling glibly on oiled wheels to a pre-ordained conclusion, it is vehicle for stronger 
stuff than “ fiction.” Raven, the hunted murderer, is symbol of the ills of humanity 
that cannot be reconciled, and his death, poignantly described, is inevitable in its 
heart-break. What strikes one most about this book is its power above contemporary 
crime novels. Where most of them show competent plots and vivid characterisation 
Mr. Greene plumbs greater depths, coupling humanity with wit, and subtlety with 
psychological insight. 


S. H. DOBSON. 
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